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THE   CANADIAN   ROCKIES 

PART   I 

^fXSr  VISIT  TO  THE  ROCKIBS.  ,884 

CHARTER    I 

ON   THE   WAY   TO   THB   ROCKIES 

trSdt  ofM^*  :^t7  '-  ^^  W.,,  about 

It  too.  i.  ti.r^Ahe'ji.rrorVu's 

d^^J"?^-,^*"''"  *^*"»  '''«  prairie    rdTft 
to  Ir""!,""?'  '^  ''*'"  "««t  »  «rious  spurt  not 

^t^,7t^^  :err%d?  ''"^  *^ '-'^" 

w^U  sounaeZ  ^LrouTS  ^Sn  J^? 
the  rails,  and  the  landscape  was  always  The  Jlm^ 

do.e:^llttlwn^^.  ^o^Ih^a^^h'^r 
over  an  insect.  watch-glass 

One  began  to  fancy  that  we  were  only  nurking 
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The  Ginadian  Rockies 

time,  the  tallow  grass  and  prickly  cactus  and  pallid 
sage  brush  and  purplish  anemones  around  us  now 
were  so  exactly  like  those  an  hour  »go  or  a  day  ago. 
Even  the  animals  did  not  change.  The  gopher, 
in  khaki,  beside  his  hole  in  the  morning,  was  the 
counterpart  of  the  gopher  beside  bis  bole  ia  the 
evening.  It  seemed  as  if  nothing  ever  could 
ch^ge.  That  the  world  should  ever  stand  up  on 
end,  instead  of  flowing  out  endlessly  east  and  w«at 
and  north  and  south  for  the  sleepy  train  to  pound 
its  way  across,  seemed  incredible  after  three  daya 
of  westward  travel. 

Toward  evening  of  the  third  day,  however,  a 
faint  jagged  rim  rose  above  the  general  level  on 
the  south-west,  pale  blue  and  delicate  white  against 
the  yellow  sky,  with  shapes  clean  cut  and  ifine, 
and  one's  heart  leaped,  for  there  at  last  were  the 
mountains. 

The  dome  of  sky  already  arched  up  a  little  more 
to  give  them  room,  and  there  were  three  dimensions 
of  apace  instead  of  two.  One  began  to  look  up 
again  instead  of  down  or  straight  ahead. 

Then  came  Calgary,  in  its  basin,  beside  Bow  and 
Elbow  Rivers,  with  blue-green  mountain  water 
instead  of  the  muddy  prairie  fluid.  Last  year  the 
old  Calgary  was  east  of  the  Elbow,  but  the  almighty 
railway  had  put  its  station  in  a  more  spacious  part 
of  the  valley,  a  mile  or  two  west ;  and  the  sub- 
missive city  packed  itself  on  sleighs  or  carts, 
crossed  the  Elbow,  and  replanted  itse.f  near  the 
station  as  a  row  of  straggling  log  housei;  and  tents. 
Some  of  the  mansions  had  the  curved  roofs  of 
'4 


On  the  Wajr  to  the  Rockiei. 

DMaiM.     •"'"■*'*••    'n>m    the    weather    in    all 

>ir....j  wuinary  men,  with  even  a  few  wcll- 

dreiMd  women,  in  addition  to  the  sonaw,  ^/k 

blanket,  over  their  coarse  black  hair  ^  ^* 

Ju't  what  the  city  lived  on  was  not  clear  to  tl« 

!»"«■«  ill  Iteir  trlhitt  ^    ""    '»"™» 

twelve  tent  with  a  h^rf.^  l'^«*^'  *  ''»•'')'- 

But  my  real  interest  was  the  mountains.    I  could 
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talk  of  nothing  else,  and  climbed  the  bench  above 
the  valley  to  scan  them  in  the  distance,  while  the 
Calgarians  preferred  to  talk  of  steers  and  broncos 
in  their  sheltered  plain  by  the  rivers,  out  of  sight 
of  the  great  range  of  mountains.  Their  lack  of 
enthusiasm  was  as  suggestive  as  that  of  the  explorer 
Mackenzie,  who,  first  of  white  men,  in  1793,  beheld 
them  on  his  journey  to  the  Pacific.  "  At  two  in  the 
afternoon  the  Rocky  Mountains  appeared  in  sight, 
with  their  summits  covered  with  snow,  bearing 
south-west  by  south  ;  they  formed  a  very  agreeable 
object  to  every  person  in  the  canoe."  Mackenzie 
pastes  no  more  adjectives  on.the)n.  b'U  goes  on  to 
describe  the  buffaloes  on  the  bank  of  the  river— 
the  steers  of  those  days. 

I  hastened  to  leave  Calgary  by  the  next  train, 
three  days  later,  that  wriggled  its  way  up  Botw 
Valley  through  the  darkness,  over  a  half -ballasted 
track,  crossing  the  river  on  spindle-legged  trestle 
bridges,  and  halting  with  a  jolt  at  Morley  on  the 
Stony  Indian  Reserve,  where  my  brother,  the 
rancher,  was  to  meet  me. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  swelling 
black  hills  crested  with  black  trees  stood  round 
us,  cutting  off  part  of  a  blue-black  sky.  The  air 
was  chill  as  my  baggage  was  loaded  on  a  creaking 
Red  River  cart  built  all  of  wood,  and  we  turned 
down  winding  "  coulees  "  and  over  a  silent,  dewy 
plain  to  Bow  River.  A  clumsy  boat  was  unchained 
and  pushed  off,  the  snorting  pony  swimming 
behind.  There  was  a  rush  and  swirl  of  strong, 
mysterious  waters,  against  which  the  oarsmen 
16 
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pulled  heavily,  and  then  the  bow  grated  on  a  half- 
seen  shore. 

We  leaped  out  and  fastened  the  boat.  The  pony 
scrambled  splashing  up  the  beach,  and  was  har- 
nessed, dripping,  to  a  buckboard;  and  presently 
we  rattled  over  stony  plains  toward  the  ranch  as 
th3  earhest  dawn  began  to  break.  The  cool  valley, 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  the  upsweep  of 
tawBy  hill-slopes,  and  the  grey  mountams  sharply 
outlmed  against  the  south-west  sky.  had  some- 
thmg  austerely  impressive  about  them  as  wide 
untenanted  spaces.  ' 

A  freight  train  crawling  up  the  pass  on  the'other 
side  of  the  river  was  a  procession  of  ants;  the 
scattered  log  houses  were  only  dots  on  the  broad 
hillsides  and  the  ghostly  cones  of  Indian  teepees 
seemed  lifeless.  Man  and  his  works  showed  for 
very  little  m  a  gigantic  valley,  where  the  grim 
mountams  pushed  the  dusky  blue  sky  so  far  above 
them. 

Perhaps  it  was  only  the  human  lack  of  courage 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  daunted  me 
as  we  drove  through  a  silent,  impassive  world 
seenung  too  huge  and  unconquered  for  mortal  man 
to  feel  at  home  in ;  but  I  was  thankful  when  the 
sunrise  spread  warm  tints  in  the  greys,  and  the  soft 
low  of  cattle  came  from  the  hills,  ard  a  vesp«a- 
sparrow  began  to  sing,  just  as  his  fe.lows  do  in 
the  east. 

The  mountains  had  covered  their  austerity  with 

InH^.TlK'^^''"*'?.^'*  ^"^'"'"*  °^  eauzy  garments, 
and  all  the  world  was  rosy  and  warm  with  level 
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sunshine  when  we  reached  the  log  house  of  the 
ranch— low,  sod-roofed,  and  without  a  tree  to 
shelter  it  on  the  wide  hillside.  It  and  the  other 
low  log  buildings  and  the  log  corral  crouched  -vith 
a  proper  humility  on  the  broadly  sculptured  ot- 
hill  sweeping  up  to  a  crest  of  rock. 

How  I  learned  the  humbling  lessons  of  the 
tenderfoot,  who  knows  not  the  wiles  of  the  bronco 
nor  the  arts  of  the  cowboy  neei  not  be  related 
here,  nor  need  I  do  more  than  recall  the  homage 
given  to  the  mountains,  fifteen  miles  away.  They 
were  bold  and  bare  to  indecency  in  the  hard  mid- 
day sun,  so  tfiat 'every  harsh  *seam  and  scar  bf 
band  of  slate  or  limestone  stood  out  as  if  just 
across  the  river— brown,  earthy,  almost  repulsive. 

But  in  the  afternoon  blue  and  purple  shadows 
began  to  creep  from  point  to  point,  till  all  was  soft 
and  ethereal  as  if  fifty  miles  remote ;  and  the  sun- 
set can  hardly  be  described  in  sober  words,  with 
its  mingling  of  delicately  rich,  mysterious  tones, 
deepening  and  glowing,  and  then  going  out,  so  that 
nothing  but  sharp-edged  embers  stood  against  a 
colourless  sky. 

Going  to  the  west  window  one  morning  to  take 
my  first  look  at  the  mountains,  I  was  shocked  to 
find  them  gone.  They  had  vanished  overnight  like 
a  dream.  The  great  valley  was  still  there,  wider 
and  longer-looking  and  quite  complete,  as  if  the 
mountains  had  never  existed.  The  mists  had 
swallowed  them  up,  while  the  plains  basked  as 
usual  in  desert  sunshine. 

Then  the  foot-hills  came  to  their  own.  Huge 
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masses  of  bent  and  tilted  shale  and  sandstones, 
occasionally  showing  a  black  seam  of  coal,  they 
often  reached  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  and 
one  thousand  feet  above  the  valley,  and  in  most 
other  places  would  have  been  reckoned  respectable 
mountains.  But  now  the  mists  rose  and  parted, 
and  were  dissolved  under  the  morning  sun.  The 
pageant  of  the  Rockies  began  to  solidify  and  take 
shape  once  more,  and  \e  foot-hills  became  foot-hills 
again,  when  the  real  mountains  occupied  the  stage. 
Meantime  my  plans  were  completed.  Ponies, 
more  or  less  truculent,  were  selected  from  a^squfat 
ing  mob'ift  a  corral,  anS  paid  ^r  in  cash  to  their 
shrewd  Scotch  half-breed  owner;  Grier,  an  old 
prospector,  was  secured  as  companion;  and 
Severin,  a  strapping  young  French  Canadian,  was 
engaged  as  cook  and  camp-k2eper.  They  were  to 
follow  with  the  ponies. 

Fording  Bow  River,  greatly  fallen  since  my 
arrival,  I  waited  at  the  little  Morley  Station  for 
the  leisurely  train  to  saunter  up  from  Calgary,  forty 
miles  east,  watching  the  silent  Mountain  Stonies 
as  they  sat  their  ponies  like  statues  to  sec  the  fire- 
wagons  of  the  white  men  come  in,  for  trains  were 
still  a  novelty  to  them. 

The  long-waited-for  train  arrived  and  departed, 
and  the  mountains  visibly  lifted  themselves  into  the 
sky  as  we  rattled  westwards  past  Kananaskis  Falls, 
past  higher  foot-hills,  and  through  the  portal  of 
the  "  Gap,"  where  two  bare,  grey  sentinels  rose 
sharply  three  or  four  thousand  feet  above  the  Bow. 
The  mountains  were  about  me.  I  had  seen  the 
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Alps  and  the  Jotunf  jeld     How  would  the  Canadian 
mountains  compare  with  them? 

The  construction  train,  staggering  along  on  no 
fixed  schedule,  gave  plenty  of  time  to  look  about 
before  it  stopped,  for  the  last  time,  at  "  the  End," 
near  what  is  now  the  delightful  tourist  resort 
Laggan. 

Whoever  would  advance  beyond  this  must  do  so 
on  foot  or  on  horseback.  It  was  evening,  and 
my  eyes  turned  from  the  mountains  across  the 
valley  of  Bow  River  to  the  "  city,"  temporary  and 
h^decus,  where  night  quarters  must  be  found.  The 
chief  hotel  seemed  to  be  the  "  Sumit  "  House 
(Summit?),  a  low-browed  log  building  with  a  floor 
of  "  puncheons  "—slabs  split  with  the  axe— instead 
of  boards. 

When  darkness  fell  I  paid  for  my  bed  in 
advance,  according  to  the  cautious  practice  of  the 
hostelry,  and  retired  to  the  grey  blankets  of  bunk 
No.  2,  second  tier,  in  the  common  guest-chamber, 
trying  to  shut  out  sights  and  sounds  from  the  bar- 
room by  turning  my  back.  An  hour  or  two  later 
another  man  scrambled  into  the  bunk,  somewhat 
the  worse  for  whisky,  and  tucked  himself  into  the 
blankets  beside  me.  It  appeared  that  my  half- 
dollar  paid  for  only  half  the  bed. 

It  was  a  relief  to  turn  out  before  the  sun  and 
escape  from  the  noisome  air  of  the  hotel  into  the 
stumps  and  half-burnt  logs  and  general  litter  of 
the  clearing  outside,  where  one  could  take  deep 
breaths  of  the  keen  morning  breeze,  fresh  from 
the  snow  of  the  mountains. 
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The  crude  life  of  the  city  was  not  yet  stirring, 
and  the  dusky  peaks  on  each  side  dominated  the 
lass    looking  down  coldly,  perhaps  scornfully,  on 
the  heaps  of  foulness  and  scars  of  fire  that  marred 
the   beauty  of  the   valley.      Then  the   spell   was 
broken    sunlight  gleamed  on  the  western  peaks, 
smoke  began  to  rise  from  camp  fires  and  chimneys  : 
there  were  voices  and  oaths,  mules  hee-hawed  in 
the  corral  near  by,  and  the  valley  once  more  yielded 
Itself  .     to  mar's  uses. 
•     .  Wben^gome  tusiaess  was  done  and  drtangemenfs 
had  been  made  for  the  night  somewhere  else  than 
at  the   Sumit   House,   the   next   thought   was,   of 
course,  to  climb  the  nearest  mountain,  for  moun- 
tams  can  only  be  seen  from  a  mountain.     You 
cannot  really  see  them  from  the  valley,  even  a 
high  valley  like  this,  at  five  thousand  feet. 

A  Scotch  engineer,  waiting  for  a  position  on  the 
railway,  joined  me.  and  we  set  out  gaily  for  an 
afternoon's  frolic. 

The  mountain  nearest  was  to  the  east,  and  first 
we  had  to  cross  a  swath  of  burnt  woods-an 
abomination  of  desolation  made  up  of  black  soil 
black  standing  trunks,  and  black  fallen  logs-under 
a  glowing  sun,  that  tried  our  temper.  Then  came 
green  timber  and  shade,  with  moss  under  foot  and 
a  green-edged  lake,  followed  by  a  stiff  climb  among 
dwindling  spruces  until  timber-line  was  reached 
where  my  Scotch  friend  halted  with  a  kindling 
eye.  We  were  walking  on  heather  five  thousand 
miles  from  the  Scottish  moorlands,  the  first  he  had 
seen   for   years.      I   had  not  known   before  that 
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heather  grew  in  Canada,  so  that  it  was  an  equal 
surprise  to  me. 

There  were  three  kinds,  with  red,  or  yellowish, 
or  pure  white  blossoms,  the  last  small  bells  almost 
as  dainty  as  lily-of-the-valley ;  and  broad  spaces 
between  the  rocks  were  carpeted  with  them. 

Above  the  trees  there  was  a  lavish  display  of 
bright  flowers,  and  the  engineer  elected  to  stay 
there  while  I  went  on  over  rocks  and  a  snowiield 
to  the  top. 

It  was  only  a  commonplace  mountain,  about 
•  eight  thousahd*feet  high,  without  a  name,  so*  far 
as  I  am  aware ;  but  it  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  gave  one  an  introduction  to 
its  stately  neighbours,  for  here  one  could  gaze  up 
and  down  the  pass  with  nothing  but  clean  air 
between  one  and  the  summits,  while  down  in  the 
valley  a  trail  of  smoke  from  the  "  right  of  way  " 
where  the  timber  was  burning  blurred  and  sullied 
the  view. 

From  the  top  I  could  see  that  the  small  snow- 
field  I  had  crossed  projected  to  the  east  as  a 
cornice  over  a  fascinatingly  desolate  little  valley, 
all  grey  cliffs  ar-i  talus  blocks,  with  a  fierce  little 
torrent  grey  witn  mud  raving  at  the  bottom. 
Northward,  up  Bow  River,  one  could  see  a  blue 
lake  at  its  source ;  and  across  the  main  valley, 
with  its  smoke  and  bustle,  rose  several  fine  moun- 
tains with  glaciers,  and  at  the  foot  of  one  of  them 
beautiful  Lake  Louise. 

Mount  Temple  and  Mount  Lefroy,  as  I  learned 
afterwards,  reach    i  i,6oo  and    11,400  feet,  and 
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raflwa*"""*  *'  '"*'**'"  '"  *'^'''  *'°"^  *''* 
After  years  of  humdrum  city  life  in  the  east, 
the  assembly  of  mountains,  lifting  their  heads 
serenely  among  the  drifting  clouds,  gave  one  a 
poignant  feeling  of  the  difference  between  man's 
world  and  God's.  Here  was  purity  and  dignity  and 
measureless  peace.  Here  one  might  think  high 
thoughts.  Below  in  the  grim  valley  engines 
PuJfed.  mule-teams  strained  at  their  loads,  sweaty 
men  delved  jr.  th.  muck,  aft*  man's  Votk,*  ftoked 
at  from  above,  did  not  seem  admirable  under  its 
niantle  of  smoke. 

But  that  was  an  unfair  thought.  How  should  I 
have  reached  the  mountains  if  there  had  been  no 
railway  ? 

I  I^^  "*^*'  ^^  *•"*  ^^^  "'"'■'^  °^  a  high  official. 
1  had  permission  to  join  the  railway  contractors 
in  their  boarding-car,  a  shrewd  and  interesting  set 
of  men  from  everywhere-the  logging  camp.  Old 
World  Universities,  the  east,  and  the  west.    There 
were  pious  men  from  Scotland,  impious  ones  from 
Montana,    much-married    ones    from    Utah,    and 
prudish  men  from  Ontario,  chatting  or  sitting  silent, 
all  waiting  for  a  signal.     There  was  a  clangou^ 
from  a  big  tent  near  by;    a  brawny  "  cookee," 
with  sleeves  rolled  up,  vindictively  hammered  a 
crowbar  bent  into  a  triangle  and  hung  in  a  tree  ■ 
and  each  man  moved  toward  the  tent,  for  it  was 
supper-time.     The  meals  were  rough  but  good,  in 
so  far  as  things  can  be  good  which  come  from 
a  tm  can.     The  advance  of  civilisation  is  marked 
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by  mounds  of  empty  cans,  and  our  age  may  some 
day  be  named  the  Age  of  Tin. 

Later,  after  a  look  at  the  mountains,  while  the 
moon  rose  cautiously,  and  at  last  gleamed  softly 
on  a  snowfield,  I  tried  the  new  sleeping  quarters 
in  the  box  car,  with  the  bunk-room  up  a  little 
flight  of  stairs.  A  dim  lamp  showed  two  tiers  of 
bunks  already  half  filled  with  forms  muffled  in 
blankets.  Soon  I  was  joined  to  their  number,  and 
but  for  its  unstable  equiUbrium,  voted  the  boarding- 
car  an  immense  improvement  on  the  hotel^  It  w/is. 
unhappily,  a  sort  of  reverse'd  pendulum  on  springs,* 
that  rocked  for  fully  a  minute  when  any  late  comer 
got  on  board ;  and  we  all  shuddered  in  sympathy 
when  any  one  turned  over  in  his  bunk. 

Next  day  I  visited  Lake  Louise  and  scrambled 
along  its  shores,  then  unnamed  and  without  marks 
of  human  habitation  where  the  comfortable  chilet 
now  rises.  On  the  following  day  Grier  and 
Severin,  with  four  of  the  ponies,  arrived,  and  all 
arrangements  were  made  to  cross  the  pass  into 
British  Columbia. 


CHAPTER    II 

TO   THE   COLUMBIA   RIVBR 

The  journey  down  the  wild  Kicking  Horse  Vallev 
ra  .    During  the  summer  of  .884  the  valley  wa^ 

ver^heT  '  '"™  ''''  inevitable  forest  fires'  a:^ 
everywhere  men  were  at  work,  teaming,  with  much 
bad  language,  on  the  inexpressible  "  tote  r^ad  " 
««g  pick  and  shovel  on  earthwork,  or  drTuiJ' 

"ce    thri"   '^"^   •="'•    '"   «hat'more   S 
once    the    flying    bits   of    stone   fell    about    us 

Stephen  and  at  length  reached  the  end  even 
t  f *!    '■°*''"      B«y«»<»    this    our    waj 

S  ".^c^  trir  ^h"  -"o-^-^-"!".  following 
m«  K  .  ,  '  *"**  **  »  tenderfoot  I  had 
much  to  learn  of  British  Columbian  trails  a^d 
pon««.  Fortunate:,  Grier  was  an  old  pro  ia^,*" 
and  Severm  was  a  hardy  backwoodsmii,  s^T^I 
not  much  of  the  work  fell  to  my  share 

hm'^\^T'".T  *"'  J"*'  *'>«^'»  «n  the  side 
m  three  hundred  feet  above  the  Kicking  Horse^ 
and  I  was  nding  comfortably  along  on  Bucksk^' 
who  seemed  to  handle  his  feet  deftly  and  whh  no 
sense  of  risk  on  the  foot-vide  trai^when  T^Z 
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a  few  yards  in  actvance  jostled  his  wide  pack 
against  a  wall  of  rock,  lost  his  balance,  and  rolled 
a  hundred  feet  down  the  slope,  halting  upside  down 
against  a  tree.  After  the  pack  had  been  taken  off, 
the  pony  was  led  trembling  up  and  re-packed. 

I  now  got  off  at  the  worst  points.  Reaching 
another  bad  place,  Brown  and  his  packer  took  the 
stumbling  pony  by  the  halter  and  uil  and  edged 
him  round  the  difficulty. 

A  mile  beyond  this,  where  the  trail  was  about 
one  thousand  feet  above  the  torrent,  another  horse 
rolled  9vf  r,  yi^  J  /i^Jly  .exfy <;ted  that  he  would  go  . 
on  to  the  river ;  but  he,  too,  brought  up  against 
a  tree,  and  by  dint  of  hard  tugging  horse  an<? 
load  were  once  more  brought  up  to  the  trail.  I 
now  decided  that  walking  was  far  better  exercise 
than  riding,  and  cautiously  led  Buckskin  along  vhc 
groove  in  the  cliff  which  was  all  that  stood  between 
us  and  the  river. 

We  were  entering  the  broad  valley  of  the  Upper 
Columbia,  in  a  forest  of  mighty  firs  and  cedars, 
with  tall,  white-stemmed  aspens  on  the  di-ier  flats 
along  the  river.  We  had  passed  from  chill  early 
spring,  at  five  thousand  feet,  near  Laggan,  to  hot 
summer,  at  half  the  elevation,  near  Golden,  where 
the  Kicking  Horse  enters  the  Columbia. 

In  my  inexperience,  there  had  seemed  trouble 
enough  with  the  ponies  in  the  narrow  KiLking 
Horse  valley,  but  at  Golden  our  real  difficulties 
began.  The  ponies  had  been  picked  up  at  different 
points  and  lacked  solidarity— in  fact,  only  the  two 
bought  at  Calgary  were  friends.     When  we  came 
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had  hobbled  two  ^tl!^  '^«'"""'«  •«>  ^.e,  Grkr 
'eetof  .4Zr>VZ"'S  '''  "°  '-"^^ 

we'iV'o"ri:;:LSur''''  '"""^"'  •-'- 

"Jh^'-e^TH^^^^^^^^ 

mu'd'^^'VX'  gladerr-  """"'"'  '^•"'-'• 
the  edge  of  tKLh  !  u  "^""^  "P  '*'*«'> 
was  ,he  t^rd  day  So"''  the  mountam ;  and  it 
together  again      We^ot  ,1,"*, '"''  ""  *«  »«"«» 

jy.  but  cfuMnorLrthfotrs^^t  tf  .''^" 

the  next  two  were  canturArf   ».      •"      ^  '""^  "'"e 

»•»  trying  »  mck  .h.To,2f  fot* S'  "  •■" 

a  hundred  other  anim.u»  ""tses,  for  there  were 
but  it  was  discouS  to "iThair  t  ^""^^ ' 
«  bay  horse  on  the  wfie  onTy^^fild  T"  "''^"' 
one  e  se's  bay  or  to  r=»ok    i-  "  *'**  s°roe 

through  thr^^shts'^d'Sv^"'^  '"'=''^'^- 
yellowish  clay  on  somrunh,     T     *    ""***    °f 

*— ^-.-^^«thr;rL;;: 
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be  the  black  pony  which  turned  to  a  burnt  stump 
on  nearer  inspection. 

It  was  some  consolation  to  know  that  others 
were  in  the  same  plight.  There  was  a  noise  in  the 
bushes,  and  a  hot  young  man,  with  a  halter  in  his 
hand,  came  up,  asking  anxiously  if  I  had  seen  a 
blue  pony  with  a  star  on  its  face,  or  a  bay 
with  saddle  marks.  I  could  not  recall  such 
animals,  and  he  went  on. 

At  length,  on  the  third  day,  we  had  all  the  ponies 
assembled  at  one  time,  and,  to  make  sure  of  a  start 
in  the  morning,  handed  them  over  to  a  firm  of 
"  horsewranglers  "—two  half-breeds  who  engaged 
to  produce  the  animals  when  needed  on  payment 
of  fifty  cents  per  horse. 

That  night,  after  watching  a  pretty  little  Shuswap 
squaw,  with  a  papoose  on  her  back,  milk  a  gentle- 
faced  cow  in  a  brush  enclosure  near  our  tent,  we 
went  to  bed  with  peace  of  mind. 

Early  next  morning  the  ponies  were  driven  into 
the  Kicking  Horse,  and,  after  one  or  two  false 
starts,  swam  across  the  broad  and  turbulent  river 
modestly  called  by  our  neighbours  "  the  creek  " ; 
and  we  followed  with  our  saddles  and  stuff  in  a 
canoe.  Our  trail  up  the  Columbia  valley  began 
through  groves  of  tall  spruce  or  poplar,  but 
presently  came  out  upon  the  stony  beds  of  dry 
torrents,  or  along  the  edge  of  grassy  benches,  from 
which  we  could  look  down  on  the  river  and  across 
to  the  Selkirks. 

At  night  camp  was  pitched  fifteen  miles  up  near 
a  "  ranch,"  just  built  of  logs,  and  now  being  roofed 
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oesiae  the  man  and  woman  of   he  ranch  we  th« 
^«anandhispa«ne.ina.u.ete^lu:£ 

C°.^!^'  *""'    ""^    good-natured    French 

Canad^n  camp  cook,  was  sent  back  for  them  on 

the  L?    }     ^^"  *°'''  °"  ''"^  nearer  slopes  of 
the  Beaverfoot  mountains 

the'^SelSrt"!,'''"  """',1'^  ''"*^^"  "^^  ^"^'^ies  and 
the  belkirks  has  a  character  of  its  own      A  mile 

eyeV'TnT  ^'^'^  ""^^  ^''''  "  «PP-"  tote 
eye  to  go  on  for  ever  toward  the  north-west  and 

Suer'TnST'  ''^  ^"^'°^'°^  mountains  growing 
a  slope  of  forest,  largely  burnt,  the  wall  of  tt 
Rockies  nses  toward  the  north-east  as  grey  cl  S 
of     limestone     and     gentler     slopes     of     slate 
monotonous  and  by  no  means  beautiful  ' 

Across  the  nver  to  the  south-west,  and  some 
miles  farther  away,  the  Selkirks  lift  themselveno 

gSn'timw'/^^'  "l  ""-'  -''^  blacSe  e! 
green  timber  along  the  valley,  now  partly  burnt 
and  growing  up  afresh,  followed  by  ^Ller  gr^ 

ot  both  Rockies  and  Selkirks 

Through   the  middle   of   the   valley  winds   th. 
muddy  green   Columbia,   with   lovely' Ct  S 
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clear  bluish  water  on  the  concave  sides  of  its  bends. 
Though  only  seventy  miles  from  its  head,  it  is 
already  a  great  river,  broad  and  with  a  steady 
sweep  of  current.  The  valley  has  its  own  peculiar 
climate,  with  only  two  winds— a  cool  one  from  the 
north-west  and  a  warm  one  from  the  south-east. 
It  might  be  breathless  in  the  sun  to-day,  but  to- 
morrow a  frigid  air  would  sweep  down  from  the 
north-west,  bringing  masses  of  cloud  completely 
roofing  in  the  valley  half-way  up  the  mountain- 
sides. A  thunderstorm,  with  blue-black  clouds  and 
endless  reverberations  from  mountain  to  mountain, 
might  end  in  a  grey  veil  of  rain,  shutting  out  the 
world,  or  might  roll  itself  upwards  in  pillars  of 
sunlighted  vapour,  climbing  the  mountains  to  melt 
in  the  clear  heavens. 

•We  were  on  the  high-road  from  Montana  to  the 
new  railway  line,  and  often  had  other  visitors  than 
the  rather  sinister  man  and  woman  of  the  ranch, 
who  had  no  cattle  and  made  no  sign  of  cultivating 
the  soil.  Disgusted  railway  workers,  with  their 
small  "  turkeys  "  slung  on  their  back,  passed  us, 
beginning  the  three  hundred  miles  tramp  over 
rough  trails  to  the  land  of  freedom  in  Montana ; 
and  eager  fellows,  tired  of  prospeaing  and  finding 
nothing,  were  pushing  hopefully  north  to  make 
some  money  on  the  grade.  Four  fine-looking 
Montana  traders  came  in  with  their  mules  one 
evening,  piling  the  loads  of  flour  and  bacon  under 
tarpaulins,  and  offering  suppUes  for  much  less  than 
they  could  be  bought  for  in  the  log  stores  of 
Golden. 
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To  the  Columbia  River 

Next  morning  the  white  bcU-mare  moved  north- 
wards,  and  after  her.  in  proper  order,  came  the 
mules  accordmg  to  their  rank,  with  what  was 
unsold  of  their  loads. 

One  night,  at  dusk,  a  wild  party  of  desperadoes 
and  Indians  cantered  in  from  nowhere,  with  a  little 
keg  fastened  to  each  side  of  the  pack-saddles; 
and  the  significance  of  the  ranch  became  evident! 
It  was  a  whisky  ranch,"  purposely  planted  out- 
side the  mounted  police  limit  of  ten  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  ••  right  of  way."  We  began  to  esteem 
our  Chmese  neighbours,  whip-sawing  lumber  and 
floating  It  down  to  Golden,  as  respectable  citizens 
compared  with  the  white  ranchers. 

After  exploring  two  barren  valleys  in  the  Beaver- 
foot  range,  I  longed  to  make  close  acquaintance 
with  the  unnamed  mountain  across  the  Columbia 
with  Its  cirque  and  small  snowfields.  On  Sundav 
rnommg.  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  one  of  the  patches 
of  snow  move  diagonally  up  the  momitain.  Run- 
nmg  mto  the  tern  for  the  glass,  the  patch  resolved 

itseWmto  a  flock  of  mountain  goats,  five milesaway. 

We  cut  dry  cedar  logs  and  put  together  a  raft, 
and  only  waited  for  Severin  to  come  back  from 

.!i  *  u  i°  '"*'"'  °""  '"''>t"re  into  the  new 
world  of  the  Selkirks.  The  long  avalanche  tracks 
of  paler  green,  stretching  thousands  of  feet  down 
hrough  the  sombre  forests  of  spruce  and  pine 
looked  hke  narrow  grassy  paths  to  the  gardens' 
of  the  gods  above;  and  Grier  and  I  selecte.  one 
for  our  ascent,  getting  a  compass  bearing  for  use 
through  the  unbroken  timber  beneath. 
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Severin  came,  several  days  later  than  had  been 
exi>ected,  with  tales  of  fathomless  tote  roads  and 
all  sorti  of  delays  owing  to  rain  and  rivers ;  and 
the  next  mommg  our  raft  was  paddled  across  the 
dear  and  placid  lagoon,  breaking  marvellous  reflec- 
tions of  trees  and  mountains  into  a  mosaic  of  colour 
patches.  The  narrow  ribbon  of  tree-crowned  bank 
between  the  lagoon  and  the  river  was  not  hard  to 
cross  at  a  low  point,  since  the  water  was  high; 
and  then  we  were  on  the  muddy  current,  paddling 
our  best,  but  hastening  down-stream  toward 
Golden. 

At  last,  reaching  the  western  shore  of  the  river, 
the  raft  was  securely  tied  to  a  tree,  and  we  set  out 
through  the  cedars  by  compass,  presently  reaching 
the  creek  valley  we  had  planned  to  follow  for  a 
time.  Here  I  had  my  first  encounter  with  that 
torment  of  the  moister  forests,  the  devil's  club- 
slender,  withy,  and  graceful,  but  the  most  diabolical 
plant  in  America,  lurking  among  the  ferns  to  fill 
one's  hands  with  poisonous  needles. 

We  advanced  steadily  through  the  lower  woods, 
treadiiig  down  the  tell  maidenhair  ferns  and  seeing 
nothing  of  the  world  for  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 
While  we  were  sitting  at  lunch  beside  our  fire  a 
humming-bird  poised  itself  a  few  feet  away,  then 
took  courage  and  settled  on  its  dainty  nest,  so 
covered  with  lichen  as  to  look  like  a  knot  on' the 
branch  where  it  rested. 

Evening    found    us    still   among    the    tapering 
cedars,  with  no  evidence  of  an  outer  world ;   and 
from  our  beds  we  could  look  up  at  the  graceful 
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line  XU;"«?4''7f '  -'  -"'y  »»  '^ber. 

afterwards  fol  Wd  up  fhe  strel^%'l '"""'  '^^ 
cirque  or  iulf-kettle  v'L  ley  a  ^t^ '°  J''  ';°'^"'i<= 

camped  under  a  clump  of  sp™«sw"'  "' 
limber-Iine,  and  after  ti«  „.  P™"'-  ^e  were  at 
'^here  the  et^  Se W  11°°™  °/  *"  ^°^"'  ^elow. 
boughs  and  Sey  tree  trunt'"^  ''"'  '"""^^  S^"" 
come  out  onTwe;;i;"e;'l:rH  *^"'"."^'"^  '° 
open  to  us.  And  how  KtcE  tt  h"t  "°'"''' 
tain  flowers  are  I  On  rimT  ,  T^  *.*  '"^''  "noun- 
adder's  tongues,'yeSoVc"o LSL?rd  'T'1 
others  of  all  colours  otS^rZLt      ^  ^°''  "' 

^l.n.  the  Eastern  sun.  ltd  rtrro„:t 

mo2tS^on'e%tlsrL?IC£'l  '"°™^^"' 
-st^e-cttd---r^^ 

:s;:nfts;r9.=^s2ntssf 

scarcelv  m Ti  "*  '"^'^^  O""  Alpine  flowers 

HroL'or  Tddisr  """?'  ^'-bed'tilted  S 
followe7to  [hetp  '^  ''""'"'^'  ^'^^^  *><J^es  we 

-S^ntfl-wrs^ut^lX-t^-- 

I'ttafhTth  "V''^  -"-idfwa?  T;^ 

"«=««»'»>  It  the  stifle  slope  we  had  climbed 
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and  miles  away,  and  at  least  a  mile  below  ua, 
the  Columbia  wriggled  on  its  course  north-west, 
for  the  two  rivers  flow  in  opposite  directions. 

Beyond  was  the  tremendous  landscape  of  the 
Rockies,  snowy  and  glorious,  with  hundreds  of 
peaks,  of  which  at  that  time  hardly  a  dozen  had 
been  climbed  or  nam«d.  A  particularly  fine  group 
to  the  east  probably  included  Mount  Assiniboine, 
the  Matterhom  of  the  Rockies. 

To  the  west  rose  two  ranges  of  the  Selkirk*, 
the  more  distant  one  glacier-covered. 

Next  morning,  however,  all  the  glamour  was 
gone  under  shrouded  skies  j  but  we  climbed 
another  peak  on  the  ridge,  in  spite  of  the  gloomy 
weather.  Clouds  clung  to  the  mountain-tops,  and 
when  they  lifted  there  was  the  glimmer  of  fresh 
snow.  Soon  snow  was  falling  round  us,  and  we 
took  shelter  behind  gnarled,  weather-beaten,  ever- 
green bushes  leaning  against  the  cliffs.  The  snow 
thickened,  and  at  last  we  slipped  and  slid  down 
the  slopes  to  our  camp  under  the  spruces,  where 
we  took  a  hasty  meal  and  pushed  rapidly  down- 
wards through  the  forest,  hoping  to  reach  the  river 
before  dark. 

We  were  tired,  and  made  poor  time  among  the 
wet  bushes,  so  that  night  caught  us  still  toiling 
through  the  cedars.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
camp  in  that  rainy  wilderness  without  shelter,  for 
the  spiry  British  Columbia  cedar  sheds  no  rain. 
It  was  a  wild  and  dismal  night,  rain  driving,  trees 
roaring  and  swaying  in  the  storm,  and  no  dry  place 
to  spread  the  blankets.  We  wrapped  ourselves  in 
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them  and  sat  with  our  back  »«  ,  k 
»  strong  fire  burning  in  W  h>'  '''!'  ^^^^ 
and  heartily  glad  when^hl     *'  ''°""*  »'"'  ''"king, 
to  cover  the^last  ««"  or  tl""  """T'"*^ ''"''"«'' " 
the  raft  wa,  ,wi„S  i„        '  V^'  "^"'  ^^ere 
In  half  an  hoTlTl^ ::%'  ""t^'  '"^  «-"• 
drifting  away  betow  orr7.n^kl  '  °*^"  '^"''  -^^r 
The  Selkirk  «*  V      ^f""*  °^  *''«  «=""««. 
•nother  incu«ion^^  f^tTL*?"*'  *"**  *«  ^^^ 

had  promised  oSelves  M  '  ^J"*"  »«*  ^« 
second  time.  afterX^Tn;*  f*  fortunate  the 
the  tangled  underi^Shi""  ''7  '""*"'  *~»8h 
sky  be^  to  shoSL?""!  **  '"'*^y  «"">«='. 
to  the  end  of  S  TrJ^fl'"''  ?  '=^«'  ioj^-Uy 

«»^ed*rs'to"irr  2?  "^.  ^''^'"'  -« 

of  matches.  criSSe?  a^d^f  h  '"'"  "  '^'^ 
another  fifty  feet  t^^t  ^^^.^^^  "Po"  one 
bare  and  white  like  h™»..  '^*fher-beaten  trunks, 
fl  partly  covUdlftSk^^n"'  ^'  '^'-' 
the  logs  and  jeered  at  us  It  wt^ ""'i^"  °^" 
Laboriously   we   nLrfl'  °°  ™^'*  ^^  us. 

through  the  iLdL^iib  *""■  r  ^   '"   ""«   «d« 
rf^ft^c^of  thei^    LdS^"  ^^  P^-'^d  this  final 
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After  a  quarter  of  a  mne  we  entered  the  clearing 
again,  finding  it  covered  with  a  close  fur  of  bushes, 
with  all  their  branches  pointing  downwards,  so  that 
logs  and  loose  rocks  were  completely  hidden.  Here 
at  least  there  were  endless  blueberries,  a  feast  for 
birds  and  bears  and  men;  but  as  a  p«th  it  was 
a  failure. 

One  especial  bush,  the  box-elder,  had  limber 
branches  twelve  feet  long,  layer  after  layer,  each 
bush  tangled  with  its  neighbour.  If  you  stepped  on 
the  mat  of  branches,  it  sank  unequally  tmder  your 
foot  to  rocky  depths,;  to  pull  them  apart  was  almost 
impossible.  Tr>  go  up  against  the  stream  meant 
dragging  yourself  bodily  with  the  hands.  To  cross 
the  stream  with  packs  like  ours  meant  rolling  over 
and  imder  withy  stems  that  gave  no  support,  the 
under  ones  snatching  at  the  feet  and  the  upper 
ones  at  the  pack  on  one's  back.  To  cross  one  of 
these  baiHing  streams  of  bushes,  flattened  by  the 
down-rushing  winter's  snow,  cost  a  hard  hour's 
work,  though  it  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 

Henceforth  wc  avoided  SDOw-slides  In  the 
Selkirks,  though  in  the  Rodcies,  w4iere.the  growth 
Is  less  dense,  parts  of  the  slides  often  make  fairly 
good  walking. 
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UP  THE   SPILLIMACHEEN 

IZiT^l  :Lr  "''^«5°--^  'o  be  a  nuisance, 
struck  c^2   r        '*'*'"^"'  *'  "'»"*'•    «d  we 

Columbia    first   ,„.,K         7*    ^*"'*'*    "^e''    the 

suS  Ac  p^'n^rin^r^  ''"°"  ''"'  "^•'^  *^'- 
had  acQuired  =.  K  '  **'*"■  *°  '*™-     Grier 

s'ut°-r  °°"  ^^^^"^"^^^^ 

"we*S  "^' V  -^^^orb^^^e^t^inr 
was  scarcely  down  and  STScks  ^^k     u'  ***"* 
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near  Mine  mtukeg  opening  in  the  forest,  where 
there  was  swamp  grass  for  the  horses,  was  a  distinct 
trial  of  temper  and  endurance. 

Near  the  head  of  the  valley  we  made  a  central 
camp  beside  the  river,  now  reduced  to  a  creek, 
and  put  a  bridge  across  by  felling  two  trees  side 
by  side.  This  gave  a  chance  to  climb  the  second 
range  of  the  Selkirks,  rising  as  a  long  ridge  to 
eight  or  nine  thousand  feet. 

From  the  top  the  central  range  was  before  us 
to  the  south-west,  beyond  the  valley  of  Beaver 
Creek.  A  few  miles  away  stretched  one  of  the 
snowiest  regions  in  British  Columbia,  and  we  could 
count  nearly  fifty  glaciers,  most  of  them  small,  but 
several  having  a  n^vi  five  miles  or  more  in  width. 

On  the  way  down,  turning  a  sharp  comer  of 
rock,  we  came  upon  a  goat  and  kid  resting  near 
a  patch  of  snow  in  the  shade  of  the  cliff. 
Apparently  the  sun  was  too  warm  for  them.  They 
rose  quietly  thirty  or  forty  feet  away,  looked  at 
us  as  we  stood  motionless,  and  then  trotted  off 
across  the  snow. 

We  now  shifted  our  main  camp  to  timber-line 
on  the  range  between  the  Spillimacheen  and  Fifteen 
Mile  Creek,  so  that  we  were  nearly  opposite  the 
whisky  ranch  and  only  six  or  eight  miles  from  it, 
after  circling  forty  miles  to  reach  the  position. 

Our  tent  was  pitched  in  a  sheltered  ravine  close 
to  the  last  trees,  a  snow  bank  above  sending  down 
a  little  stream  as  a  water  supply,  Which,  however, 
was  generally  frozen  up  in  the  mommg.  The 
slopes  of-  crumbling  slate  above  tree-line  were 
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to  ^hTti^"  "•  ""''*  «""''  *='™''  «  »«"  »n  hour 

Se  n«l1f .  '.*'*"*«'«  *e  two  valleys,  and  get 

^tr^lT^*?*"*  ^'"/^  '»•«  Rockies  which  iS 

r^n  ""  ""'■  ""•  '="»''  «  the  Selkirk. 

:^^t^S^-r---^ 

r^S'a  .^t?  "'. ''"*'*.  *'"'^'  *««"«'  ridge  of 

ort:rfhrrx^-™^r;L^-„-^' 

fee   above  the  sea.  leaving  the  stagnant  air  of  the 
valleys  untouched,  seemed  to  typifrthe  vast  mvs 
.enous  force,  influencing  the'lorW   be^d  thJ 
t'-'uch  of  our  senses. 

indlscrSwf 'T''  "\'  ^'  «'°"°"^'  •'"t  -'"nost 
mdescnbable.     Far  to  the  south-east,  at  the    >nd 

o     no  J     '''•  T"'^  '"  P"^P'«  ^'-'«.  was  a  range 

and  white      Next  came  a  succession  of  blue  and 

-hrey  rocks  t  ^ VS^b^^ KKL"! 
selves  against  the  soft  blue  of  the  disunce  ?L 
g^dation  was  perfect.  The  other  si^eSTt^e  rid« 
«>«>Pped  oflF  as  diflf,.  but  on  our  side  was  ,£ 
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Mailing  slope  of  steep  meadow,  with  many 
blossoms,  even  on  the  ist  of  August,  where  the 
snow  had  lain  recently;  below  this  were  the 
crabbed  spruces,  and  still  lower  the  forest,  growing 
taller  as  it  marched  down  the  valley,  where  grey 
cedars  were  mingled  with  the  dark  spruces.  The 
ribbon  of  river  and  an  exquisite  lake  or  two  marked 
the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

From  this  camp  one  could  command  most  of  the 
mountains    and    valleys    around^plendid    Bear 
Gulch  on  the  western  side.  Fifteen  Mile  and  Canyon 
Creeks  on  the  other-and  could  study  the  bent  and 
tilted  slates  and   quartzites.      But  my  tune   was 
nearly  up,  and  on  the  6th  of  August,  after  a  furious 
squall  that  threatened  to  bring  down  our  tent  in 
the  night,  we  packed  our  ponies,  urged  them  up 
the  steep  slope  to  the  divide  between  the  SpUU- 
macheen  and  Fifteen  Mile,  forced  them  one  after 
another    to    slide    on   their    haunches    down    the 
.sUppery  talus  of  slate  on  the  Columbia  side,  and 
presently  reached   smoother   ground  at  the   first 
trees.    A  sudden  storm  drove  us  to  camp  here  in 
the  cirque,  not  far  from  a  bridal-veil  waterfall  trail- 
ing over  grey  rocks,  with  a  border  of  bright  green 
mosses  in  the  lower  part. 

The  next  day  saw  us  crossing  the  Columbia  in 
a  canoe,  and  a  few  days  kter  we  were  camped 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Kicking  Horse,  on  the  way 
home.  Here  I  had  an  unexpected  visit  from  Pro- 
fessor BUke,  of  University  CoUege,.  Nottingham, 
who  had  come  to  Canada  for  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  and  had  wandered  to  this  out- 
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kind  are  ™;^°"^'''y'  ""  *«  "c"^'  of  that 
.rtreThl'  'l""*"  Cuxlta  Mad,  had  to. 

duly  accompanied  him  to  the  Ld  of  th.  7   I 

we  «^h.™i'^''  'T\^  '°"«^  ''^y  »*>  "««  us  when 
we  returned  toward  the  nass      -n,—.  ,  7"^" 

horses  and  pack-saddL^fl       ^''^^^e  sold  the 
balance  the  account  m  other  ways,  however. 
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CASTLE    aoUNTAIN 

Grier  and  I  had  promised  a  prospector  to  stop 
at  Silver  City,  between  Laggan  and  Banff,  to  visit 
a  copper  mine,  and  dropped  off  tliere  on  our  way 
east.  During  the  winter  the  log  houses  of  Silver 
City  near  the  foot  of  Castle  Mountain  had  been 
crowded  with  hundreds  of  mining  men  and  pros- 
pectors from  Montana,  waiting,  not  very  patiently, 
to  stake  silver  claims  in  the  spring.  They  proposed 
to  make  Silver  City  a  "wide-open"  town  after 
the  fashion  of  Montana ;  but  two  red-coated  police- 
men came  in  quietly  one  day  to  reside  for  the 
winter,  and  after  their  arrival,  I  was  told,  the  city 
was  as  orderly  as  a  Sunday  School,  so  that  no 
"  guns  "  were  used  in  its  streets.  When  the  snows 
melted  the  hopes  of  the  miners  melted  too,  for 
it  was  found  that  there  was  no  silver  in  the  ore 
and  none  too  much  copper,  so  that  the  city  was 
aknost  deserted  before  the  end  of  summer. 

Mose  and  his  partner,  a  Welshman,  were  among 
the  few  still  buoyed  up  by  hope  j  but  they  were 
curiously  suspicious  of  their  neighbours,  and  we 
started  off  for  the  claims  in  two  different  directions 
to  throw  watchers  off  the  scent. 
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m.f  ^  ^wsepmg  a  curve  through  the  wood^   w» 

^d    u^S'LTe^  '"*'"" V  -^"^  -*^'''«" 

tree  h,  t^.  K     ^f*.  *'  «™P'  '««'«  *  spreadinir 
tree  m  the  beautrful  Horseshoe  Valley  behind  Z 

of  aJ  vln.**^  '^a'  spent  mostly  near  the  head 
vlri^i         ''•  *"»»»'li°8  up  "chimneys"  in  Ae 

edge  of  the  clfff  ».  •"■  '°*''-     '^'^ve  the 

the^highe?±'ofr  r""'  .f?^-  "*'  '^^'  ^°  *•«« 
was  not  hlST         u  ^*'"*'  ("^«  thousand  feet) 

waslS  wo       seS     ThI'r"'  '"!,.''^'°^' 
front  of  the       stle  to  ".1,  v"*'  ''^*^«  *» 

un,«.i,Ki-  °  *"  south-east  looked 

unscalable  as  u  was  reported  to  be 

and  tLrr?as':^L'f''^r'^  "  **'  ^'^^^O" 
-aa  mere  was  time  to  ponder  over  the  valley  fiv,. 

dLr  Thrc''1r  -•^J^^-'l-^ers  of  a'mt 

s^s?!^:-;ir;--|vris 
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the  Bow  and  its  tributaries,  helped  by  the  weather 
and  frost  and  gUciers,  have  actually  destroyed  and 
swept  away  to  build  up  the  plains  the  many  cubic 
miles  of  rock  that  once  joined  the  two  mountains, 
it  was  a  beautiful  study  of  erosion. 

We  turned  back  to  camp  by  an  easy  path  beside 
two  delightful  lakes,  and  soon  passed  out  of  the 
warm  evening  sunshine  mto  the  cool  shadow  of 
the  mountain  which  seemed  to  overhang  our  camp 
and  cut  off  a  great  arc  of  the  sky. 

Next  morning  was  dull,  but  we  set  off  eariy  to 
cross   the   ridge   between   Horseshoe   Valley  and 
Johnson  Creek,  where  our  prospectors  had  other 
claims,  following  the  fresh  tracks  of  mountain  sheep 
aad  seeing  three  of  them  silhouetted  against  the 
sky  on  a  ridge  half  a  mile  off.    The  big-horn  has. 
of  course,  long  ago  disappeared  from  Bow  Pass 
and  IS  now  seldom  found  in  the  Southern  Rockies' 
From  the  ridge  paraUel  to  the  Castle,  Johnson 
Valley  opened  beneath  us  two  thousand  feet  below 
as  a  beautiful  sweep  of  natural  park  with  Ukes 
groves,  and  meadows,  through  which  the  sea-green 
creek  made  its  way  toward  Bow  River.     On  the 
ridge  we  came  upon  a  covey  of  ptarmigan  of  the 
usual  mnocent  tameness,  which  was  rewarded  by  a 
volley  of  stones  knocking  over  two  of  them. 

The  descent  into  the  valley  down  loose  rocks 
m  a  gorge  was  distinctly  dangerous  with  a  party 
as  reckless  as  ours,  and  one  of  the  men  behind 
me  sent  a  block  or  two  whizzing  past  so  that  I 
was  glad  to  turn  aside  under  a  projecting  rock 
It  had  begun  to  rain,  making  the  rocks  slippery 
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to  ifzi:7:;'r.^i:,''^  '^^^  ^  '"-'«= 

over  better  5loDes^r  '*  ^°^«  *»"  '*°'^ 

Where  he  Ld?::c"ni':^r  "'  "'  ''°  ^^"''^ 

a  blanket  ^  a  «^r'^v"''^  T''^^  *°  ^P'^^-J 

li«»«««e  5»rfa«  oi  .k^ti"""  """■  *'  ""•S" 

•to,  „d  ^  m  uL  ^15,.™;°"*  *""«'' 
to  the  sh*#.r  ^,  u_  gatnermg  gloom,  turning 

following  tTf^rti.'Z'ci^TS:  :'''-'■ 

tree  on  its  bank     -n.-.  c  *"*  spruce- 

supper  of  goat-meat  vJ.  t     f     '      ^  *  ^'^°'^^ 

ba^st  darrr;^:  ,^ir. "--''  ^"  *^ 

After  a  dismal  night  under  wet  blankets    Gri.r 
the  seven  o'clock  train  for  the  Tai  "*"'' 
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Mose's  copper  claims  were  of  no  Importance,  but 
thh  interesting  glimpse  of  the  cathedral  type  of 
mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  Roclcies  was  worth 
the  time  and  labour.  Not  long  after  Silver  City 
lost  the  rest  of  its  inhabitants,  and  good  log-houses 
could  be  rented  for  nothing.  Even  the  name  iuis 
now  disappeared,  and  the  flag-station  is  called 
Castle.  The  almost  equally  fraudulent  name  of 
Golden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kicking  Horse,  has 
held  its  own,  though  the  town  suggests  the  precious 
meul  only  when  the  yellow  poplar  leaves  are  falling 
in  the  autumn. 

Reaching  Morlejr  in  due  time,  I  wanted  to  cross 
the  river  and  walk  to  my  brother's  ranch.  Some 
Indians  were  fording  on  their  ponies,  stripping  off 
their  leggings  to  keep  them  from  getting  wet  in 
the  last  twenty  yards,  where  they  had  to  swim.  I 
was  told  that  there  was  a  boat  on  the  other  side, 
and  shouted  for  the  ferryman,  being  mocked  by 
some  merry  boys,  who  finally  called  the  man.  He 
came  over  on  bis  horse  and  stood  on  the  shore 
with  his  bronze  legs  wet  and  glistening  while  he 
made  a  bargain  to  take  me  over  for  two  thunias. 
I  understood  his  two  fingers  held  up  and  the  word 
shuniaa  (silver),  and  agreed  to  the  terms.  Ex- 
plaining by  signs  that  he  would  have  to  go  down 
the  river  for  the  boat  and  tow  it  up,  he  splashed 
back  again  on  his  horse,  and  before  long  I  saw 
him  jading  up  the  shallow  water  with  the  boat. 
Two  wrinkled  old  squaws,  with  their  heads  covered 
with  blankets,  joined  me  in  the  boat,  and  apparently 
my  two  shunias  paid  the  passage  for  all  three. 
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A  four  miles'  walk  to  the  ranch  over  the  stony 
terraces  of  the  valley  under  a  hot  noon  tun  without 
a  rag  of  romance  made  a  strilcing  contrast  with  my 
former  journey  in  the  same  direction  through  the 
marvels  and  enchantments  of  dawn  and  sunrise. 
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PART  II 
SELKIRK  TRAILS,  1885 


CHASTER    V 

THE    SELKIRKS    AND    THE    COLiniBIA 

The  snowy  Selkirk  range,  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  British  Columbian  Mountains,  and  250  miles 
from  the  sea,  is  completely  surrounded  by  water, 
and  in  a  sense  may  be  called  an  island,  three 
hundred  miles  long,  eighty  wide,  and  two  miles 
high. 

The  great  Columbia  River,  with  its  tributary, 
the  Kootenay,  encircles  it  on  all  sides  except  for 
a  mile  or  two  on  the  east,  where  Mr.  BailUe 
Grohman  cut  a  canal  some  years  ago  and  completed 
the  girdle  of  water. 

Coming  down  from  the  Kicking  Horse  Pass 
through  the  Rockies  you  face  the  mountain  wall 
of  the  Selkirks ;  but  before  they  can  be  reached 
the  Columbia  must  be  crossed,  already  a  powerful 
river,  as  we  had  found  in  the  summer  of  1884, 
though  it  is  less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  its 
source. 

If  you  wriggle  your  way  for  eighty  miles  through 
the  Selkirks  as  the  railway  does,  you  come  once 
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of  north-eaat  '^  """'"S  wu'h  instwd 

heavier  «,owfail  prov£  Z/''T'f"'=*-  '^«' 
the  Rockies  would  ^  bar.  ^"v''  «'*"«»  ''here 
'»"  clothe,  the  ILt  tw,  .*"''  ^*'''"  '*«■ 
a«  almost  eropicairlLSTofl*'  '^'."^  '^^ 

between  the  Rockies  and  sl^*u  "™«"«'  valley 
British  Columbian  riv^safeS'7'l"*  ^"  '"«« 
north^st  for  ,50  m^el  t  ,  '°  •"=«■"••  «»''' 

-ay  for  a  mountain"  ;e,".o,h>7  •""''-««'»«ed 
«noe  is  safe  upon  it     !^d^K    **■  *^*"  *  "'o-man 
n.gged  mass  orr^ountata,   ir\"'  '^'  ^^"^  "^  * 
north-west  valley  faiu  '  »i     ^''i  "^^^^  ^™»>  the 
of  canyons  and  ipfj^'  tJeTV"'  "  *  »«"" 
due  south  to  the  Sute  of  4!^  ^''''^-  ««"  '"rns 
journey  in  the  Pacific  near  P^?,!l^!e"'  ""^^  its 
«'Ies  of  it  are  navigS^v f^'^'*^""-  ^any 
other  miles  are  made  uj  of  Jt^'"'"'  ""'  '^-r 

.'»*  valley  is  a  patchwork  'f^T'  *"•*  '*"*• 
•n'sfits  of  older  val  eys  Ww    '^''  «d  ends  and 
not  yet  unravelled,  b^t  3,"  "'^^''  '>i«ory 
;^1  elevation  of  Wir^^^^f  trmottS 

"^^JJ^SSe^S-^ftn"-.. 
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following  lummer  to  see  the  Columbia  Valley  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  especially  to  enter  the  Big 
Bend  country  where  the  placer  miners  had  washed 
out  their  nuggets  twenty  years  before.  This  was 
my  first  visit  to  a  placer  gold  region. 

By  the  summer  of  1885  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  had  crossed  the  Rockies  and  was  just 
reaching  out  into  the  S.  'kirks,  chopping,  burning, 
and  blasting  its  way  through  the  rough  mountain 
range  where  the  moist  climate  made  the  work  even 
tnore  difficult  than  in  the  Rockies.  Regular  trains 
ran  as  far  as  Donald,  fifteen  miles  down  the 
Columbia  from  Golden,  and  there  was  now  a 
bustling  town  where  there  had  not  been  a  house 
the  year  before. 

Donald  was  the  headquarters  whence  the  army 
of  conquest  was  organised  and  detachments  were 
sent  forward  into  the  wilderness.  Beyond  this  only 
construction  trains  made  their  way,  starting  when 
they  chose,  travelling  to  suit  themselves,  and  finally 
reaching  the  end  some  time  during  the  day.  It 
-jvas  rumoured  that  one  would  start  about  five 
o'clock,  so  I  was  on  hand  at  the  hour,  but  had 
plenty  of  time  to  admire  the  sunrise  pageant  on 
the  mountains,  for  it  did  not  start  till  six  o'clock. 

The  train  moved  slowly  across  the  long  bridge 
over  the  river,  through  the  morning  mists  rising 
from  the  water,  and  then  jolted  and  creaked  up 
Beaver  Valley  towards  Roger's  Pass,  straddling 
mountain  torrents  on  wooden  trestles,  rocking  and 
rolling  over  half-ballasted  track,  while  we  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  flat  cars  swinging  our  legs  over 
so 
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nvfrS^'.;- ?;  o"  track  rose  .bove  .he 

Particular,  on  the  ste^    i    *'"»/'"«   n<»where   in 

which  nuVcherj'^''„^d'^°^''>« -mountain  "P 

i       giMt  cedar.  ***  ""''»  »'  'Pruce  and 

I      hig2«  wc^deTbrSlt  ir  '1!J"""'y  '-   'he 
•Pidery  ]e«  of  Sh     ^^^T"'"  »»  spread  its 

dumped 'Xon7the"r^VT  ^  "«  <="  -^ 
Wore  looking  ud  cLT^^  °[  ""'  "^ht-of-way 

of  canvas  a^f  iL^T^l  "„""=  '""PO'^n^  citj 
hustle  and  turm  JaTtl^/'''''''  T''^*  »"  "« 
•o«»  for  the  io„4  ^p  risHo"  hT*'"  "P  'o 
camps.  *^        P*"  t°  the  construction 

4^tL'^4*st'Zdrrrr ""'"« '"'^  •-« 

up  of  rocks  and  stumns  an^T  u  "^8^"ed,  made 
the  mules  and  the  whefT.  ^''*?"^««  """d  which 
^«et  on  the  tree  trunts  thr?  k'"'''.  "^  '°'  "'■«y 
Uk"  a  black  canaT  He^°"«''  T^^'^  «  ''ound 
*agon  or  a  ^d  hor^  "  '.'""'  *  '^'^ked 
strenuous  the  batde  wa^   °'  "^"""'^   ^° 

Except  where  snow-slidM  »,=j 
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there  was  little  to  be  seen  of  the  canyon  below  or 
the  snowy  mountains  above.  Everywhere  water 
was  running  as  rills  and  torrents  and  rivers,  all 
tearing  along  at  their  maddest  pace  toward  the 
Columbia,  and  all  raging  to  destroy  the  mountains 
that  bore  them;  while  the  tangled  lower  thickets 
of  bushes  were  spreading  their  matted  tentacles 
and  trailing  stems  and  branches  over  the  rocks 
for  protection,  and  the  spruces  and  cedars  were 
anchoring  everything  as  firmly  as  might  be  with 
their  muscular  roots.  It  was  a  splendid  contest 
between  frost  and  running  water,  and  bushes  and 
trees,  for  the  Hfe  and  death  of  the  mountains; 
blundering  man  coming  in  as  a  marplot  with  his 
terrible  servant,  fire,  to  destroy  in  a  day  the  pro- 
tective forest  that  could  not  be  replaced  in  a 
century. 

One  had  the  sense  of  a  world  in  the  making 
all  the  forces  struggling  hotly  to  build,  to  con- 
serve, and  to  tear  down.  Even  the  mysterious 
underground  forces  that  uplift  mountains  and 
counteract  the  nihilistic  glaciers  and  rivers  must 
have  been  secretly  at  work,  if  not  now,  at  least 
not  long  ago,  for  these  young  canyons,  cljffs,  and 
peaks  in  so  ancient  a  range  of  mountains  could 
only  exist  after  a  great  upheaval  to  start  the  end- 
less ball  rolling  again. 

My  drowsy  buckskin  pony  splashed  through  the 
mud  or  turned  aside  from  the  abominable  road  into 
a  side  path  beaten  into  the  mos«  or  the  ruddy 
brown  rotting  logs  among  the  lichen-draped  trunks 
of  the  cedars ;   but  my  thoughts  were  more  or  less 
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of  ^^:'Sm.\sit'  ""''"^  '-^  •'-''— 

.Pai^'i'r  ^t  St'"""'''!,'  ''•>-  «  '— 
patches  of  skv  L«r^  'f"'^'*  ^''^  *'««.  and 
g'aciers.  and  ^hite  st"^  ''f ''  "»«  """Wing 
thought;  higher  "xheiT  *'V'*°"  "^'«<*  ""e'^ 
of  wheels,  the  crack  of  fv  *'  ^°^'  ^"^  "^-"We 
Buckskin  into  the tusL.  7  T'  ^**  '  '^^**  ♦»  P"» 
thump  and  Pou^d  itX  elstwirS?"^^  '"^''" 
to  feed  the  army  i„  from  ^*""'"''*  '^^  »  new  load 

que't:  Tor"  allTe  'S  *''  -'  *-«  <"'  -se- 

should  be  devoured  :^d' vanish  f '*^^  '^^^  '^"^^ 
beneath  the  watersfh-  a  ^  ^°'  ^°°^  ^nd  all 
and  once  mo7e'^  the  inr'T''  '^°'^'  "y  -«<«; 

roads  and  m„les3;i,X^r  ""V"^  ''''^^°- 
force.  railways,  became  the  dominant 

they' :t:  SSg  1*1"'°"--  ^howed  that 

the  blue  sky  beSovercasTwi*"'  °'  '^'°"'^'  '^^ 
road  through  the  woodTgrew  sombr/'"' V"'"  'r''" 
down  came  the  easy  rai^of  ^r^:  .t'-?*^  ^""'^'^y 
mountains,  unlike  Ae  ^stem'p^^'^'''''  ^"'^  these 
accustomed  to  grey  d^vs  of  rv  k '''"''  ^^«  ™°re 
It  was  eveningfnd  £  to  JT  '^"^  '°  """^  ^l''^- 
rain  began  to^^ur  l^d  to  drf  /"'""  '^'^'''-    The 

then  the  woodshed  ,1    'ra^e'd  t  IT  '^^ 
of  burnt  stumps  with  som»  v    ^  '*  clearmg 

stacks  of  baled  hay    atTne  5f  f^  "^^  ^""^^^ 
camps  scattered  along  the  li„.      n    *^°"«™«ion 
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in,  after  making  sure  tliat  Buclcskin  had  enough 
baled  hay  for  his  supper. 

The  big  tent  was  undivided,  but  the  rear  opened 
into  a  little  tent  where  one  could  observe  the  whole 
staff  of  the  hotel— proprietor,  clerk,  cook,  and 
waiter— embodied  in  one  dirty  man  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, engaged  in  frying  bacon  over  a  cracked 
stove.  The  supper  of  hot  bacon  and  beans  and 
tea,  with  stewed  dried  apples  as  dessert,  was  soon 
on  the  board,  and  as  soon  eaten  by  the  half-dozen 
hungry  guests  who  then  gathered  round  the  box 
stove  in  the  large  tent,  for  the  rainy  night  was 
cool  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

A  little  later  every  one  unrolled  his  blankets  and 
chose  his  bed  on  the  earthen  floor,  picking  a  spot 
where  no  stream  dripped  from  the  roof.  The  hotel 
sign  was  not  unwarranted,  for  the  dews  of  heaven 
"dropped  in"  at  many  places  that  rainy  night, 
and  I  had  to  shift  my  bed  more  than  once  before 
securing  a  permanently  dry  comer. 

The  muddy  tote  road  wound  on  through  the 
trees,  stumbling  and  scrambling  over  rocks  robbed 
of  their  normal  padding  of  moss,  till  the  canyon 
of  Bear  Creek  ended  at  the  wind-swept  yoke 
between  mountains  called  Roger's  Pass.  The 
trough  was  bare  of  trees,  not  because  of  its  eleva- 
tion, which  is  only  4,300  feet  and  much  below 
timber-line,  but  because  the  steep  slopes  on  each 
side  are  the  highway  for  avalanches,  making  trees 
impossible. 

Mount  Sir  Donald  rises  to    10,600  feet  near 
by,  closely  followed  by  several  rivals,  and  every 
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STr^rih^Xy'  '"''''  ^^'  '*"•'''  "^^  *«'' 
.vo"^  *T  ''**"  **•*'  *'  '«»'«»<1  was  opened  an 
"s  mhabitants  into  destruction.     From  Ae  mss 
ro«d  bent  down  to  the  west,  following  a  stream 

wait  RiverT."  u  ''^  ""^'-^^''^  "^"'^  "•«>S 
tle  SZ'h  V**^"'  ^'^*'-'  *">  ""  '-^y  towards 
Ae  Columbia,  but  m  the  opposite  dire«ion  and 

tb,t  it  w«^  °"'  '^"'"'^^  ^^'  g«««J  so 
that  u  was  m  even  a  more  furious  hurry  to  eet 

Were  Buckskm  gave  me  plenty  of  time  to  see 

mvisiwe  to  the  traveller  on  the  observation -car 

to  «trrt^  '''"''  "  fi""  ^«««ry  the  train  tiS 
to  earth  hke  a  rabbit,  burro-  -ing  through  a  tu2 
or    swinging    downhiU    through    miks    of  ^^ 

trgSTaf ''''  "''-''^''  ^^-  -  «- 

now  famous;  at  glaciers,  some  of  them  heading 
south  of  Alaska;    to  study  the  curves  and  l<^p, 

°1J!  ^f'  "".^''^  ^'^"  "^''^  *h°^e  roar  ^, 

tr^^H  ''  ^™'».'"«'*-«'ds  of  feet  below;   andS 

o  go  down  to  its  margin  among  trees  ;ver  grow- 

mg  larger  a,  ^e  approached  the  Columbia  ;fary 

i  .V        .'*"  "'^^  '^"^  «^«°ts  ten  or  twdve 
feet  through  and   ,50  feet  in  height. 

There  were  contractors'  camps  and  engineers- 
camps  here  and  there  atong  the  valley.  wTe'l 
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l«d  a  welcome  and  a  night's  shelter,  one  of  them 
the  camp  of  Mr.  Donald  Mann,  knighted  and  weU 
known  smce  as  one  of  the  heads  of  another  great 
trans-contmental  railway. 

In  one  place  the  tote  road  (in  mid  August) 
passed  over  thirty  feet  of  solid  snow  six  thousand 
feet  be  ow  snow-line,  the  still  unmclted  remains  of 
an  avalanche,  where  one  could  study  the  effects 
of  a  cruel  joke  of  Nature.  Crossing  the  huge  snow 
bank  under  which  a  creek  could  be  heard 
grumbling  on  its  hampered  way  to  the  river,  one 
stood  at  the  melting  ed&'.,  where  belated  winter 
was  only  now  setting  free  the  bound  earth. 

Here  sprmg  was  beginning  for  the  plants,  ferns 
just  unrollmg  their  fronds,  scotch-caps  just 
openmg  their  buds,  and  spring  beauties  were  now 
in  bloom ;  while  a  few  hundred  yards  away  the 
scotch-caps  and  other  plants  had  long  ago  ripened 
their  fruit,  and  their  leaves  were  begimiing  to  turn 
brown  or  red  with  the  first  touches  of  autumn. 
It  was  pathetic  to  see  the  hopeful  look  of  the 
opening  leaves  and  budding  flowers. 

Glaciers  and  snowfields  were  left' behind  as  I 
trotted  along  a  flat  traU  into  the  broad  valley  of 
the  Columbia,  bounded  wi^h  dim,  smoke-shrouded 
rows  of  mountains,  low  and  grimy  ghosts  of  moun- 
tams  not  at  all  attractive  after  the  severe,  clean- 
cut  splendour  of  Roger's  Pass.  I  was  once  more 
m  a  city  "  of  five  or  six  hundred  people,  nine- 
tcnths  men,  th-  forerunner  of  the  present  Revel- 
stokc.  It  was  about  six  months  old,  but  already 
had    a   history,    for   it   had    been   swept   by   the 
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rose  dismal  black  trunL  i„t  '  ?  '''°'"'  ^^  *«« 
smoke.  The  copperf sj V  ^.'''"  ^^^  '^'^ 
hot  on  the   whit^h  I»  °''*  ''°'^"  intensely 

•nd  ashes,  and  a'TLr!f;  '""^"^  "'  ^"'^ 
Columbia,  a  erev  fll^    1  '"^"    *«   ''^°ad 

Japped  aUtsSrba^ir'v^"'*"'  "'^'"^'^  -' 
then  caved  and  coUa„Ted  ^^  '^""^  "°*  '^^ 
the  current.  *=°«»Ps«d  where  undermined  by 

of  its  premature  coXrC^^n 

•t-     All  western  towns^w  to   "    k''""^  """^ 

had  been  tht^n:rtcTcr  of  .^  ^«^ 

iustire^^:  Jer«!  z  itt;  s  ^  '^  '?^  ^^"«^« 

sun  on  its  one  hideous  str.^r  ^/f  °^  ''^°"'°« 
'-ith  which  to  go  UD  thf  '°"''*  findnoboal 

It  is  true  that  cf rtata  di  "'"'  '"  '''^  goldmines.  '  " 
on  one  of  the  St  lotsTut  T  ?""'>  '^  ''-' 
sary  to  "  liquor  up  "so  „f/  ^^^  ^?""'^  "  ««««■ 
^d  felt  it  so  ii^p^rtant  ?„  h'"  ^'  "^'°"'^  »'«'. 
fight  or  horseraTe^haTmv  h  l^r™  ^°'  ^^^^^  ^og- 
be  finished  ,^1%  fheir^^f  ^^^  -"^^i  -rtain^ 
The  brazen  sun  of  a  fn„^y.  _ " 
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ing  with  heat.  I  had  heard  the  stories  of  the  florid 
judge,  and  of  the  sheriff,  famous  for  his  brilliant 
imagination,  I  had  made  inquiries  in  all  quarters 
as  to  a  trail  to  Laporte  through  the  woods,  with 
the  discouraging  answer  that  the  trail  was  hardly 
begun,  and  it  was  no  use  to  try  to  get  through 
with  horses ;  and  my  mind  was  nearly  made  up 
to  saddle  Buclcskin;  if  he  could  ever  be  caught 
again  among  the  many  miles  of  range,  and  go 
back  up  the  pass. 

My  feet  turned  aimlessly  toward  the  river,  where 
there  was  sometimes  a  breath  of  cooler  air,  and 
my  eyes  fell  upon  the  yellow  gleam  of  fresh-hewn 
pine.  A  dug-out,  just  finished,  was  lying  on  the 
shores,  and  its  three  builders  and  owners  were 
discussing  what  to  do  with  their  craft.  I  was  soon 
beside  them  and  found  that  they  had  been  disgusted 
with  railway  work,  and  had  made  the  canoe  to  go 
down  the  river  to  Washington,  where  life  was 
supposed  to  be  less  strenuous. 

They  did  not  require  much  persuasion  to  go 
up  the  river  prospecting,  instead  of  down,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  I  became  fourth  partner  on  con- 
dition of  paying  $12.50  into  the  general  funds. 
It  was  further  stipulated  that  I  should  provision 
myself  and  perform  a  fair  share  of  the  navigation. 

The  future  now  looked  rosy,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  we  had  everything  ready  at  a  snug  harbour 
half  a  mile  above  town  out  of  reach  of  loafers, 
who  seemed  to  make  up  at  least  half  the  popula- 
tion. Under  the  guidance  of  Frenchy,  who  was 
an  old  Ottawa  lumberman,  we  prepared  oars  and 
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omrigger.  „d  purchased  eighty  feet  of  «rong 

MeMtime  our  friends  in  town  had  heard  of  the 
enterprise  «,d  prophesied  all  «,ns  of  diswter.  tf 

?he  h^weath"  *"  '""  ^""''^  "^  was  b'^m" ^ 
thou«nH  "^^  """•''^  *e  snow  on  ten 

tt  S„r*''  ""*"  **'  mountain-sides,  so  th« 
theColumbia  was  in  full  flood,  and  I  believe  mv 
partners  would  have  backed  out  if  the  f .,  jo  hTd 
no,  already  been  tu^ed  into  flour,  bean,,  an'd  ,ide 
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When  all  was  ready  two  of  us  put  our  oars  on 
the  outriggers,  Frenchy  took  the  stem  with  his 
paddle   and  the  fourth  man  let  out  the  line  and 
stepped  on  board.     We  were  out  in  the  current, 
every  man   puUing   his   best,   and   were   steadily 
gomg  down-stream  stem  foremost.    The  ColumbU 
m  flood  was  too  much  for  us,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  should  be  slipping  past  the  city  to  the  joy 
of  all  the  friends  who  had  given  such  good  advice 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  go  ashore  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  put  a  stop  to  our  downward  pro- 
gress.    Then  the  long  rope  was  uncoiled  and  the 
ex-guardsman  and  I   went  ashore  to  tow,  while 
the  others  with  paddles  or  poles  kept  the  boat  on 
her  course. 

We  soon  fbund  that  tracking  up  the  Columbia 
was  no  matter  for  joking.  As  long  as  the  strip 
of  muddy  beach  lasted  we  got  along  well  enough, 
but  presently  the  bank  was  undemined,  and  die 
guardsman  and  I  had  to  scramble  along  the  top 
of  the  low  cliff,  passing  the  rope  round  trees  and 
bushes  and  hauling  the  canoe  up  hand  over  hand. 
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/  "»  "^oois,  stretcbed  quite  bevonrf  r....k     / 
rooe.  its  fr»ji  .-J    u^     .^"'"^  "cyona  reach  of  our 

the  tree  a^dTwen?o„"^  ""  ''''  '*"*  '='>«PP*'» 

great  wasHf  S      c    '"  r  ^'^' ^  '"'  ^'*°"' 
p..lled  up  by  all  iZh;  ,,^*"""'""  *e  canoe  was 

twice  the  currei^   'L  ^""^  '"i*"'  ''^^^'•"'  »"d 
all  our  stre^Jtl'        ^      *"'.'"''  '"*=  '""^'d  *ith 

the  s,„,:^T.\:^raS.;''^  °'^- ^'''«-''- 

-l^uSrla^foVfto^oJ^tLltTh"' 

revo,vi.g%^irrfr''a„''d"\?e''  •'"''  T'  '""^ 
and  fall  of  the  water   in^'.  "tegular  rise 

the  new  one,  «sy  tt  foUow  '  c!^hr  "T"  ""^ 
the  steep  hill,  and  resumed  b'v  n^L^  "^^'  °^^' 
to  the  cliffs  abn/rrivt'^'^^  °"'' '""«'"« 
passing  behind rwatelnK-  t''^  ""  °""  P'*'^« 
rock    wall   above      StL     ,;"'"*?  ''°'"  ''"^ 

Bun.et*a:ri-3^K".v;Lr.r/  r- 

was  no  clue  to  rt,»  f,.      r  •       "*''  "our.    There 
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below  the  cUff  on  the  rocks  wtit  iti  tnushed 
r«m«nt».  Apparently  it  hmd  juit  been  Uunched 
»hen  it  wu  wrecked. 

Even  Frenchy,  an  old  hand  at  work  in  the  rapids, 
did  not  like  the  look  of  the  Dalles,  but  our  dug- 
out was  too  heavy  for  the  four  of  us  to  pull  out 
of  the  water,  much  less  carry  across  the  hilly 
portage,  so  that  we  set  about  dragging  it  up  sUge 
by  Stage  against  the  current. 

A  whole  day  of  risks  and  hard  work  was  spent 
in  getting  the  empty  canoe  up  the  rapids.  Once 
it  upset  and  spilled  out  the  oars  and  paddles,  and 
at  another  bad  place  the  rapid  was  too  much  for 
our  united  strength  and  the  canoe  broke  away, 
but  was  caught  in  an  eddy  lower  down. 

Once  above  the  Dalles,  we  were  triumphant  and 
felt  that  the  worst  of  the  voyage  was  over,  for 
no  more  rapids  were  reported  from  this  to  DaUes 
des  Morts,  above  U  Porte,  where  our  canoeing 
was  to  end. 

In  the  morning,  after  hewing  out  our  new 
paddles  and  oars,  we  set  out  in  good  spirits  to 
row  up-stream,  hoping  that  a  day  or  two  would 
cover  the  thirty  miles  left  of  our  journey  by  river ; 
but  in  half  an  hour  we  were  baffled  by  a  current 
too  swift  to  make  head  against,  sweeping  round 
«  smooth  point  of  rock  too  high  and  much  too 
long  for  our  eighty  feet  of  rope,  and  landed  once 
more  discouraged.  Some  white  animal,  perhaps 
a  goat,  had  come  down  to  drink  in  the  dusk  the 
night  before,  and  had  been  pursued  in  vain  by 
our  two  hunters;  and  now  the  Frenchman  sug- 
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^ackmg,  but  there  wa,  .ome  risk   ,;,.      J^    "f 
be  swept  down  the  rapid,,  half  .  ,v.  i.  .  .     ' 

CotiTu.""""  '"  '••'  '*"'*«-^   '^-•-'^  ^^  »he 

.  After  some  debate   we  df  deA   •       -  «.     i 

nver.    The  guardsman  and  I  Zou,    ,  "       it" 

almost  t.i'iblf''^  '"^  ^''''  »^-8  P-gres. 

to  «ve'"our'S^  ^''^  *?  '^''^  '^'^^  i"«  »-  "te 
V:  ^*"  f"'  ««>as  from  soak  ng,  and  were  siftm» 

th«  rL  p  ^       :  P'*'*'  "•"«"  i"«  come  from 
the  B.g  Bend,  and  each^one  brought  a  showy  goW 
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specimen  in  his  pocJcet.  "  Was  there  gold  at  the 
BjgBend?"  "Why,  sure  I"  "  Yes.  there  wa. 
I«enty  of  gold,  but  it  was  too  late  to  go  in  there 
this  fall."  Then,  without  accepting  our  invitation 
to  supper,  they  went  on  with  the  current  toward 
the  Dalles,  where  they  would  leave  their  bateau 
and  walk  into  the  city. 

This   visit   was   not   the   only   one.      Towards 
evenmg  a  powerful-looking  man  carrying  a  pack 
came  to  our  fire  out  of  the  dripping  woods.     He 
needed  little  persuasion  to  fling  his  pack  into  a 
comer  of  the  tent  and  stay  the  night,  and  turned 
out  to  be  H.,  a  well-known  prospector,  on  his 
way  to  the  Big  ^end  to  examine  and  report  on 
a  claim  for  a  mining  company.    He  was  a  thorough 
believer  in  himself  and  his  goldmines,  a  hearty 
laugher  and  talker,  and  a  man  of  nnusual  talent  in 
swearuig,  all  of  which  naturally  made  him  popuUr. 
The  two  visits  worked  a  transformation.     We 
no  longer  felt  dejected.     If  other  men  had  luck 
m  gold-mining,  why  shouldn't  we?     So  we  had 
a  joUy  evening  by  the  fire  while  the  rain  dripped 
from  the  trees,  laughing  over  old  misfortunes  and 
planning  what  should  be  done  with  the  gold  when 
we  got  it.     Grizzled  old  Frenchy  put  half  of  his 
g»ey  moustadie  into  his  mouth  to  chew,  after  his 
whimsical  habit,  and  the  firelight  gleamed  in  his 
eye  as  he  talked  about  his  family  from  which  he 
had  not  heard  for  years,  for  he  could  not  read. 
Mac  boasted  of  his  former  grandeur  before  he  lost 
a  fortune  by  the  bursting  of  the  Winnipeg  boom  ; 
and  the  tall,  bony  guardsman  toW  of  a  soldier's 
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£  C»,^H  ^'^'  ^^  ^"*«'''  *«  American,  and 
the  Canadan.  He  had  reached  Winnipeg  with 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  at  the  time  of  the  Red  rTv^ 

Plans  some  oTrhl^elint  00^17"^ 
all  the  other  p.pe  dreams  of  the  evening. 

his^ayTToSLt-""  !*•'  '"^^  P~'P««°^'  -««' 
«n^  .1  ^"*  ^""'  '«*^««r  my  share  of  the 
«noe  ^d  supplies  to  my  partners,  and  should^! 

f"f  a%ewXf  The'o^h"'^"''*  ^^  P'°^-°- 
the  canoe  wteTthe't?  eT  Th^Tntt^enS; 
jn  a  mile  or  two.and  we  had  to  push  t^o^gh  bushes 
witn  the  axe      Before  the  day  was  over  the  axe 
a«iden7'"   1"'°   *''   "^'"^   °^   '^'^   hand    by" 
si^ew    Lr  xfe  '   '"f'"'   gash,  leaving't^ 
smews  Dare.     The  wound  was  bound  up  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  I  urged  him  to  go  bacT     bu 
he  was  not  made  that  way  and  dashed  ahe'ad  at 

strE;  thl  t  T  '''"*'"^'  ^^-^  --  -"'hen 
!"„,?/  **=  ^^  °n  something  and  bursting  into 

The  first  night  caught  us  in  the  midst  of 
a  hopeless  cedar  swamp,  a  labyrinth  of  luen 
trunks  ten  feet  through  and  so  long  that  we  had 
to  go  round  mimense  distances.  It  began  To  ra.n 
and  cedars,  unlike  spruces,  give  no  shdter  so 
we  finally  can^ped  under  a  defd  tree  tl«t  had'sp  h 
•n  fallmg.  one  half  resting  on  another  log  with  a 
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■pace  beneath.  With  a  fire  just  outside  we  were 
fairly  comfortable,  but  had  a  start  in  the  night 
by  hearing  some  large  animal  snapping  sticks  not 
far  off. 

Next  night  was  jpent  in  the  ruined  shack  of 
a  gold -miner  on  Cairn's  Creek.  We  bridged  the 
creek  by  chopping  a  tree,  bent  into  a  bow  in  the 
middle  by  the  strong  current,  and  on  the  third  day 
reached  Downie  Creek,  the  largest  one  we  had  to 
cross,  only  four  miles  from  Laporte.  Once  more 
a  tree  was  felled,  but  was  too  short  and  was  swept 
down-stream.  While  cutting  a  second  one,  "larger 
and  longer,  the  axe-handle  broke,  putting  an  end 
to  bridging  operations. 

A  raft  was  the  next  thought,  but  with  a  broken 
axe  and  no  rope  that  was  hopeless.  We  could 
see  a  raft  moored  to  a  tree  on  the  other  side  left 
by  the  last  party  which  crossed,  and  I  swam  after 
it,  since  H .  could  not  swim  ;  but  the  strong  current 
swept  the  raft  down  towards  the  Columbia  in  spite 
of  my  pole,  and  I  had  to  jump  overboard  and  swim 
back  to  H.,  who  was  running  along  shore  with  a 
branch  for  me  to  catch. 

Finally  we  walked  up  the  creek,  hoping  to  find 
it  shallow  enough  to  wade,  but  found  instead  a 
terrible  strip  of  country,  all  muskegs  and  beaver 
dams,  so  that,  too,  was  given  up,  and  we  returned 
to  the  Columbia  in  the  darkness. 

Evidently  our  only  hope  was  to  go  back  to  the 

canoe  and  come  up-stream  with  it,  so  we  started 

back  on  the  trail,  H.,  travelling  furiously,  cursing 

himself,  his  luck,  the  woods,  the  mounuins,  the 
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thmp  m  general  m  the  most  thorough  and  com- 

reason ,  but  there  was  no  need  for  that.  It  was 
sunply  the  natural  outlet  for  his  feelings  an"  III 
reaUy  artistically  done,  so  that  presen^^"  Zll 
m  good-humour  again,  in  spite  of  his  Ling  to 

AeL'rf" T.*"  *'•"'"»  «'  °^  '>>«  bushes.  \u 
Mo^eX'J^    n'^'^r"^' '^»''*"^ *«  branches 

u£Z^A  •  ^"""^  ^"^  ^^  decidedly  harder, 
like  wading  up-stream. 

t™f,.^^'™''  ^""^  '"'  "^'^  *''<=  Frenchman's  dingy 
tent  under  some  balsam  ponlars  across  the  river 
and  a  shout  brought  the  canoe  to  ferry  us  over 
The  nver  had  fallen,  and  H.  elected  himself 

wounded  hand    so  tha    we  made  fair  speed   by 

peak   with  a  large  glacier  on  one  side,  coming 
abreast  of  .t,  when  it  half  filled  the  sky  Sf 

both*o7  the  tl?.  r^  ^™-  '*•     The  mounS 
both  of  the  Selkirks  and  of  the  Gold  Range  to 

ne:rT  ^"r'  "~  ''"'^  ™°^^  impressive^A^ 

At  last  we  reached  Downie  Creek,  the  sienal 

or  a  volley  of  parting  anathemas  from  H   Tnd 

then  roundmg  the  point,  landed  at  La  Porte,  the 

gateway  of  the  goldfield,  with  its  three  ruined  log 

Sr  ners  w!;.  ^  ""  "^^^  °^  '"PP"«=^  ^''«  ^s 
partners  were  or,  on  an  expedition 
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Halting  only  for  dinner,  we  left  the  guardsman 
in  charge  of  our  surplus  outfit,  including  Frenchy's 
tent,  and  set  off  for  McCuUogh  Creek,  eighteen 
miles  inland,  H.'s  destination.  The  old  trail,  well 
beaten  twenty  years  ago  when  some  thousands  of 
men  had  eagerly  tramped  it,  was  still  in  tair  con- 
dition ;  and  next  morning  Gold  Stream,  the  main 
river,  was  reached,  with  McCullogh  Creek-  enter- 
ing just  opposite.  Crossing  in  a  leaky-dj^-out. 
we  were  in  the  first  placer  mining  camp  a»y  of 
us  except  H.  had  ever  seen. 

The  weather-beaten  log  shanties  of  McCullogti 
town  stood  on  the  gravel  flat  where  the  creek  entered 
the  river  waiting  for  tenants,  but  up  the  steep  guich 
of  the  small  mountain  torrent  all  was  -iesolation, 
as  if  fire, .  earthquake,  and  flood  had  aone  then- 
work.  Every  yard  of  gravel  had  been  hewn  with 
picks,  shovelled  into  barrows,  and  washed  in 
sluices,  leaving  grey  chasms  in  the  green,  reaching 
almost  to  timber-line  on  the  divide.  We  halted 
for  the  night  in  the  last  cabin,  sound  of  roof  but 
windowless  and  doorless  and  very  cool  as  a  sleep- 
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uTd^^tt'vSeV'  '^'"'  "*''*  ^^  '"'""^  •'^^ 
The  whole  gulch  was  growing  up  with  berrv- 

the  sl«'  "J""^"'  ''*'"'*  «ioi„g  her  bTst  to  Sr 
the  scars  and  restore  health  to  the  valley    and 

work  or  the"''  r  '"''"  '^""^'  °'  »^-"  t 
work  on  the  creek,  one  driving  a  tunnel  and  the 

other  su.ku,g  to  bedrock,  so  that  there  was  very 

ittle  to  suggest  the  bustle  of  former  days  when 

fortunes  were  made  in  a  season 

nxHT-  "^^  ''1*'="*  ^°""'  ™"«*  farther  into  the 

McCullogh    where  there  must  have  been  quite7 
town  of  cabins,  laid  out  in  regular  streets,  now 

were  st.ll  m  good  condition  higher  up  the  valley. 
dr.«lT^'°°'   ^^   ^""^  ^^«d   from   their 

vaUej^  and  began  to  feel  downcast  over  their 
prospects.  They  decided  to  fit  up  the  bes!  of  the 
«bms,  rebuilding  the  fireplace  of  stones  Id  he 
chmmey  m  one  comer,  so  as  to  spend  the  winter 
hunting  and  trapping  and  be  ready  to  work  a  cSm 
m  the  sprmg;  but  how  their  venture  turned  ou" 
I  never  heard.    H..  however,  quickly  sized  up  °he 

I  exD  orfd ?h        *•    ^°'  *"  ^'^  ^y'  I  '^""W  ^P«e 
fuf?„r  'T^""  ^'*  ^"■^"'^'^y-  *  •«°«  Cheer- 

It  iTrr.n'T"^"'  companion.  When  we  arrived 
at  McCullogh  town  it  turned  out  that  the  baking- 
powder  had  been  left  behind,  so  that  llitnfd 
pancakes  made  our  chief  diet ;  but  Frenchy,  before 
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iMvmg  the  camp,  got  half  a  ynst  cake  from  one 
of  the  parties  there  and  started  "sour  dougli " 
bread.  His  pack  was  the  flour-sack,  and  the 
wannth  of  his  body  kept  the  yeast  at  work,  so 
that  m  the  evening  the  dough  was  ready  to  bake, 
a  httle  being  reserved  and  mixed  with  more  Hour 
and  water  for  next  day's  bread.  He  h^d  evidently 
not  been  cook  in  a  lumber  camp  for  nothing.  The 
two  of  us  explored  French  Creek  to  its  head,  and 
from  the  divide  had  fleeting  glimpses  through  the 
opening  clouds  over  the  savage  wilderness  of  the 
Selkirks  to  the  north  and  east,  a  series  of  wild, 
tee-covered  peaks  not  yet  explored,  but  apparently 
quite  equal  to  the  fine  mountains  climbed  and 
mapped  by  Green  and  Wheeler  near  Glacier  on 
the  railway.  My  time  was  so  short  that  no  high 
climbing  could  be  attempted,  and  the  lowering 
weather  made  such  work  unattractive. 

We  explored  one  of  the  side  gulches,  which 
needed  some  stiff  rock-climbing,  and  ended  in  the 
clouds  at  timber-line,  where  all  was  clammy  with 
new-fallen  snow.  Coming  down  to  our  packs,  left 
under  a  tree  in  the  valley,  rain  began  to  pour,' and 
we  sought  out  a  dry  camp  under  a  big  spruce, 
feathered  to  the  toes  with  drooping  branches.  A 
balsam  and  two  birches  stood  about  it,  making  a 
snug  enclosure,  and  with  the  axe  the  lower  dry 
branches  were  soon  stripped,  and  with  some  rags 
of  bark  from  the  birches  a  fire  presently  roared  just 
beyond  our  roof.  The  layer  of  brown  twigs  and 
leaves  under  the  spruce  made  a  splendid  bed,  and 
after  drying  up  our  clothes  and  getting  supper, 
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m^ZtT""^  ^"^  homelike;  and  Frenchy  told 
me,  between  puffs  of  his  pipe,  all  sorts  of  stories 
ot  bears,  wolves,  and  lumber  camps 

In  a  day  or  two  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  back 
to  av.l.sat.on.  It  was  Ute  in  September,  Ld  the 
«m  wh,ch  fell  every  day  in  the  vaTley.  fe  1  as  sn^ 
K'  -P.  ^  that  the  snowline,  wj^n  the  clouds 
hfted  was  far  down  the  mountain -s.des.     Bidding 

C^k'in  '^"^l  ^T'''  "°^  '"  '°«''^^'  ^»  French 

a  lonely  tramp  of  twentv-three  miles   before  me 

Z^tj'^  '°  ^^^°"^  Good-hearted  Erenchy 
had  baked  me  a  fa.r-sized  loaf,  so  that  I  had  food 
for  the  journey,  wh.ch  was  to  be  made  in  one 
o^tie'c^a':"  "°  ^"''  «opping-p,ace  short 

faliS!^  '""  "'^'  'uT^  '^^^'^  '  ^'^««<^'  »>"*  rain  was 
fallmg  agam  before  McCullogh  Creek  was 
reached;  and  there,  by  ill-luck,  the  cancTwas  ^n 
he  wrong  s.de  of  Gold  Stream,  and  had  to  be  swum 
for  before  my  pack  could  be  ferried  over.  Why  is 
a  swim  so  uninviting  on  a  rainy  day? 

H  JJ^VT  ''f  ^^^^  '°  ^^  P°««'  «^°'^  "P  with 
dense  bushes,  furnished  a  fresh  bath  of  cold  water 
for  every  step,  and  the  blanket  in  its  flour  sack 
on  my  back  grew  heavier  hourly  with  the  rain 
soakmg  mto  ,t;  so  that  the  tramp  through  ferns 
and  devil  s  clubs,  over  slippery  fallen  logs,  between 
grey,  bedraggled  cedars  yielding  no  shel,;r,  was  a 

r^K^'u'^u     ^'  *^»  «^«ning  before  the  edge  of 
the  bench  above  La,  Porte  was  reached,  and,  to  my 
joy,  a  brisk  fire  was  burning  before  one  of  the 
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tentt.  The  two  Britith  Columbian  miners,  Mac- 
millan  and  Lyon,  who  took  my  bag  from  my  back 
and  supplied  hot  tea  and  hot  bean  soup  beside  a 
hot  fire,  and  then  looked  me  up  a  dry  shirt  and 
blanket,  were  certainly  ministering  angels. 

Next  day  I  rested,  and  Lyon  lent  me  "  Felix 
Holt  to  read.  On  the  flyleaf  was  the  name  of 
Baihe  Grohman  the  hunter,  and  author  of  "  Camps 
m  the  Rockies." 

On  the  way  down  the  trail  my  conscience  had 
been  at  work  over  the  problem  of  our  canoe. 
Would  my  one-fourth  share  justify  me  in  running 
down  m  it  to  the  Dalles  and  leaving  it  there  out 
of  reach  of  my  partoers?  Arrived  at  U  Porte, 
my  conscience  was  rcUeved  of  temptation,  for  «. 
who  did  not  own  any  share  in  it,  had  already  taken 
It  down  the  river. 

The  problem  now  was  how  to  make  my  way  to 
civilisation.  As  there  was  no  boat  within  reach 
I  loafed  a  day  or  two,  waiting  for  things  to  turn 
up,  one  afternoon  walking  up  the  shore  to  the 
Dalles  des  Morts,  where,  according  to  the  story 
a  party  of  sixteen  Hudson  Bay  men,  on  their  way 
down  from  Boat  Encampment,  ran  on  a  rock  and 
met  their  death.  It  was  a  rough  piece  of  water, 
but  not  so  bad  as  the  Dalles  near  Revelstoke. 

While  waiting  two  young  men  came  up  from 
below  atBd  had  an  odd  experience.  They  had 
driven  their  horses  across  Downie  Creek  and  were 
raftmg  their  smff  over,  reaching  the  north  side 
safely ;  but  there  the  current  was  too  strong  and 
swept  the  raft,  with  all  their  grub  and  outfit,  into 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

RETURN   TO  THE   RAILWAY 

After  three  days'  waiting  I  was  rescued  by  a 
Mr.  Barrett,  who  came  from  the  gold  region  with 
ponies  on  his  way  to  Revelstoke,  and  was  very 
willing  to  have  a  partner.  We  built  a  raft  at  La 
Porte,  swam  the  horses  across  Downie  Creek,  and 
then  rafted  down  the  river  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  creek,  landing  comfortably  beside  the  trail. 

Mounted  on  Bony,  one  of  the  pack  ponies,  and 
riding  on  a  pack-saddle  covered  with  my  blanket, 
and  with  jury  stirrups  of  rope,  I  brought  up  the 
rear,  while  Barrett  led  the  way,  now  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  work  of  a  party  of  trail -cutters, 
who  had  bridged  the  smaller  creeks  and  cut  away 
the  bushes.  The  rain  still  continued,  making  travel 
very  dreary,  especially  as  we  had  no  tent  and  slept 
under  a  t*ee  or  a  blanket  during  the  two  nights 
of  the  journey.  The  third  evening  saw  us  still 
some  miles  from  the  city,  but  we  pushed  on  in  the 
darkness.  Bo.iy,  whose  nature  suited  his  name, 
was  now  used  up  and  had  to  be  dragged  along; 
mounting  him  to  cross  a  creek,  he  fell,  and  I  had 
to  scramble  off  in  the  mud  and  help  him  out.  The 
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•ky  was  rlr;»J^'^u '''*'"  ■  «'™»«'  from  the 

-^Xsrsns  zii:  "^^  -•  '^'' »« »"«» ♦<»  *« 

here  and  there  »Ik  *    '  '""'"  '^''  «»«=»««<»  «P 
•We  we  e' fj"''  ""  ."""""^  Phosphorescence 

and  cheerful   o  col  TT  '.*  l*"""'  'J"""  *'»"«"« 
Hanson-s  had  made  great  strides  in  »k 

along  one  side  of  tZ  u  ^^  ^^^  Put 

Ws  candlelight  through  theclrr""  ''"^^ 
boards,  but  otherwise  you  emoyed  LS'I''"  ''" 
It  is  true  there  was  nJ,       •="J°yea  strict  privacy. 
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buckets  of  water  from  the  river.  He  was  a  refined, 
almost  aristocratic-looking  German,  who  confided 
in  me  as  one  who  spoke  his  language.  His  life 
here  would  soon  be  over.  When  he  was  fifty  he 
should  go  back  to  Germany  and  take  refuge  in 
a  Stiftung  provided  for  needy  gentlemen  of  his 
rank. 

Settling  my  account  in  the  morning,  the  bank 
bills  in  my  pocket-book  were  mouldy,  after  ten 
days  in  clothes  that  had  never  heea  (ky. 

The  journey  back  to  the  end  of  the  advancing 
railway  was  uneventful,  except  that  I  travelled  in 
great  state  with  Mr.  Lukes,  the  paymaster  of  the 
railway,  who  carried  with  him  a  good  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  the  monthly  payments  to  con- 
tractors. His  cavalcade  was  armed,  and  included 
a  mounted  policeman  with  carbine  slung  over  his 
shoulder;  but,  in  reality,  life  and  property  were 
nearly  as  safe  there  in  the  mountains,  m  an  un- 
washed crowd  of  all  nationalities,  as  at  home  in 
the  settled  east.  The  pair  of  mounted  policemen 
posted  here  and  there  along  the  right-of-way 
seemed  mostly  concerned  in  keeping  whisky 
beyond  the  ten-mile  limit. 

The  excursion  to  the  Big  Bend  had  not  been 
wholly  a  success ;  rain  and  all  kinds  of  delays  had 
sadly  cut  down  the  time  available  for  a  real  study 
of  the  mountains,  such  as  I  had  planned;  but 
from  one  of  the  passes  ravishing  glimpses  of  sunny 
and  shadowy  mountains  in  the  distance  had  opened 
up  when  the  veil  of  clouds  parted;  each  vision 
differing  from  the  others  as  if  a  totally  new  land- 
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7^1  ^    ^^  ""ountains  of  the  northern  Selkirks 
^     ,!  "^"^"^S  "ystery,  however. 
stri«i„   \''^'*''    ""*""«    '■•=8ion    furnished    a 

Many  thousands  of  feet  of  the  ancient  ween 

rivers  1^  destroyed  by  frost  and  glaciers  and 
rivers,  the  heavy  gold  settling  down  among  the 

7^t  ^t^^^t^'^"'  °^  *"*'"*  ^se  in  the  bed  of 
^!^H  ;  J^"  v''"'"  ^'^  '''•^«*«'  "»der  the  heavy 
growth   of   British   Columbian   valleys    until   the 

CalSn,  "T'  "^^  "^'"''^  *«  '-'«'«  'f  he 
to  ™  ''^""'  *"•*  '°  **  «^'y  ««««=*  began 
to  swirm  north-west  over  Oregon  and  Washington 

into  British  Columbia.  It  was  a  strange  army  of 
thousands  recruited  from  the  sturdiest  men  of  all 
nanons,  that  invaded  these  peaceful  vaUep  clo  hS 
with  ancient  forests.    Now.  in  the  days  of  railwa^ 

sl«ps  of  that  advance  mto  a  hostile  wilaerness,  the 
toU  through  cedar  swamps  and  devil's  clubs,  or 
over  the  rocks  or  snowfields.  with  heavy  packs  m 
fte^ck  of  man  and  beast ;  or  the  slTvirhTr^W 
of  heavy  dugouts  or  bateaux  against  stiff  curr^s 
with  here  and  there  a  wild  rapid  ™"-ents. 

When  the  right  valley  was  reached,  and  the  pan 
filled  with  dirt  dug  from  bedrock  showed  a  C 
strmg  of  colours  after  washing,  a  detachment  "1 
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the  amy  set  to  work  in  a  frenzy,  cutting  trees, 
building  cabins,  sawing  out  boards  for  sluices ;  and 
then  the  real  attack  began  with  pick,  shovel,  and 
barrow,  tearing  the  valley  to  pieces,  washing  down 
the  mud  into  the  river,  piling  up  the  boulders  in 
hills,  elbowing  the  creek  out  of  its  bed  and  carrying 
it  miles  in  ditches  and  flumes  so  that  the  hoards 
hidden  in  the  lowest  points  might  be  ransacked. 
A  town  sprang  up  in  a  month  where  no  one  but 
an  Indian  hunter  had  ever  appeared  before,  and 
fpr  a  season  or  two  everything  throbbed  with  fierce 
life-miners  and  their  parasites,  the  whisky-sellers 
and  gamblers  and  vile  women,  all  plying  their 
trades,    some   growing    rich,    others    going    dead 
broke.     Then,'  almost   suddenly,  the   placer  was 
worked  out.     The  hundreds  of  thousands  or  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  gold,  sorted  and  sifted, 
and  hidden  by  the  creek  during  geological  ages, 
had  been  looted  and  carried  oflf,  and  the  town  was 
deserted.    For  a  year  or  two  more  a  few  Ciunamen, 
warned  off  while  the  diggings  were  rich,  made 
wages  from  lower-grade  gravels;    and  then  fire 
destroyed  the  cabins,  and  the  valley  sank  back 
into  wilderness  again,  and  berry-bushes  and  sap- 
lings began  to  hide  the  old  sluices  and  rock  dumps, 
though  here  and  there  black  water  reflected  the  sky 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  or  crumbling  timbers 
stood  at  the  gaping  mouth  of  a  tunnel.    The  creek 
had  shpped  back  into  its  old  channel,  and  furtively 
began  again  its  work  of  sifting  and  sorting  and 
hoarding.    The  bad  dream  is  over,  and  peace  has 
come  back  to  the  valley. 
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CHAPTER    IX 

DOWN    THE   COLUMBIA    IN   SEARCH    01,   HIGH 
MOUNTAINS 

iin'ihlTr''*?  ''  *?^^'  ''=*'"«'^«'  ''»'  »  "noun- 
tain  with  a  mystery  is  doubly  so.     No  one  will 

Zt''  ^m'*^"*'*'  "^^  "''«»'  studied  the  atlS 
and  saw  Mount  Brown  and  Mount  Hooker    tS 

f«t  h,gh,  and  Reclus  even  put  Mount  Hooker  at 
5, 1 80  metres  (16,990  feet)  No  one  SS  f„ 
SZ-'m^^**  '"«3U'ed  thlse  i4kTthTSest 
tt?r  h  r'°  ^'^  '^''^'''  *°"^«  -«  opined 
.8^,  t  J"  ""'  °°"«^'*''  ^'"'  "°««d  the  Jasmin 
1 872,  had  given  them  their  names.  ^ 

isio^'h^h  *^*^''  *\*^~^«y  by  Thompson  in 

.^eN^S^^tSrH^/dstX^^^^^^^^ 

can  ujiagme  the  hardy  fellows  toUing  u^^rr'thou 

sand  feet  over  the  fearful  ^trail  from^Bo^t  Enc^p. 
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Uent  <m  tbe  Columbia,  and  flinging  down  their 
90-lb.  padcs  of  beaver  skins  with  a  buge  grunt  of 
relief  at  the  Conunittee's  Punchbowl.  While  they 
straightened  their  backs  they  must  surely  have 
taken  a  look  at  these  giants  to  the  north  and  south, 
and  yet  no  one  had  ever  mentioned  than.  The 
artist  Paul  Kane  crossed  the  pass  in  1846  and 
did  not  sketch  the  mountains.  Much  later  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  engineers,  looking  over 
the  passes  for  an  easy  route  to  the  ocean,  had 
traversed  the  same  trail  and  had  been  equally  silent 
as  to  lofty  mountains.  Could  there  be  any  mistake 
as  to  their  height  ? 

My  eyes  tuhied  to  them  irresistibly  whenever  I 
looked  at  the  map,  and  my  mind  was  soon  made 
up  to  visit  and,  if  possible,  climb  them. 

In  order  to  get  there  one  had,  it  appeared,  only 
to  canoe  seventy  miles  down  the  Columbia  from 
Beavermoutb  on  the  railway,  and  then  follow  the 
old  portage  trail  up  Wood  River  to  the  pass  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Hooker.  Many  of  the  goldminers 
navigated  this  part  of  the  Columbia  twenty-five 
years  before  on  their  way  to  the  Big  Bend  placers, 
and  there  should  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  for 
a  practised  canoeman  like  myself,  so  the  route  was 
decided  upon. 

Frank  Stover,  whom  I  persuaded  to  join  me, 
had  excellent  reasons  for  going.  He  had  never 
paddled  a  canoe,  nor  climbed  a  mountain,  nor  shot 
a  grizzly,  and  earnestly  desired  to  do  these  things, 
bout  noon,  on  July  10,  1888,  F^^nk  and  I 
stood  by  tbe  Columbia,  ac  the  little  luinber  town 
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P'  Beavermouth,  loading  onr  ki    i 

».«  light  PetwW  42'  ''J^'^r"  *»«»  -PPliea 

Pamter  in  «  eddy  Lh^    '       '^''  *"««*  «  its 

Canadian  station-master  td  tnT'^'^^   ^''»"='' 

no  one  who  kner^r^'^of  Sfr",*^  '^  "^^  «»« 
*f  myself,  but  OlTvn^l  ?«,.  ^'"""^  '"^  ^ 
nules  to  Lake  Kiinb«k«  iL        ''*^  *''»'"'  «ty 
'^y  down  we  shTulTZ; 'o?  "^^^  «»  'hat  half- 
'"e  should  on  no  account  rL„'"'^\^'*P'''«'  *««»> 
he  had  heard,  there  w«  T '  '?**  ^^"^  *«  i*k*. 
««t  only  one  ma^  Ld  co^^'f '^■""«  ^Yon 
*«*  not  seem  eSly  ^co^r^^T^  tl!^"'  "^•='' 
«nyon.   but  thought  we  S*'.  ^ '"«'' of  the 
'•aching  it.    Meantime  our  ^*      *"™  °^  •'"'ore 
with  Frank  in  th^^w  .    '  ff  r*'*  *"  **  "«°«' 
«tem  and  pushed  off  I'to  aI  t     ''"PP*"  "'°  *»« 
parting  words  were."  Well  Lr""""!-  °'*^  Un<=te's 
>«  may  come  back  saf^    h  w  ^^'  "^^ '    ^  ^"h 
Ife  in  that  boat     Sh^-'  t'     ?'  ^  ''""^*''*  «'k  my 
»he  gets  into  a  ra^d  ■•  ^  ''"^-    ®''«'«  ««  befo,; 

out'Ss!gt<^"ss  r/r  ~"-''  *  '-•^ 

and  the  yellow  piles  of  fu,^'^  the  station-master. 

ugly  bits  of  civihStion  bi^^"'  ""''xf^'  **  «1»«^ 

That  afternoon  Z  ^ne  K°.H^'*''™''"*- 

great  river  was  swifti„\,t-  enchantment.     A 
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too,  and  when  it  slackened  its  pace,  in  wide  ex- 
pansions reflecting  woods  and  mountains,  we 
loitered  with  it. 

At  one  or  two  points  the  river  split  into  several 
channels,  running  between  avenues  of  great  trees ; 
and  there  we  kept  the  centre  of  the  widest  channel. 
On  the  left  we  had  the  Selkirks,  and  on  the  right 
the  Rockies— two  splendid  ranges,  with  forest 
slopes,  precipices,  and  snowy  summits  close  at 
hand,  or  valleys  opening  into  blue  and  white 
distances. 

When  the  shadow  of  the  Selkirks  began  to  rise 
on  the  rosy  western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
we  camped  on  a  low  sandy  island  more  than  twenty 
miles  down  the  river;  and  here  we  were  very 
waimly  received  by  the  inhabitants,  an  unusually 
venomous  tribe  of  mosquitoes.  The  building  of 
the  fire,  and  cutting  of  poles  and  putting  up  of  the 
tent,  had  to  he  carried  on,  like  the  building  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  with  one  hand  for  work 
and  the  other  for  defence. 

The  fire  gave  some  relief,  though  the  Columbian 
mosquito  can  stand  almost  as  much  smoke  as  a 
man.  Then  came  the  baking  of  bannocks,  when 
flour  h4d  to  be  poured  into  the  pan,  stirred  with 
salt,  baking-powder,  and  water,  and  mixed  into 
dough.  With  fingers  in  the  slimy  paste  I  could  not 
defend  myself,  and  was  severely  punished.  How 
many  mosquitoes  were  worked  into  those  bannocks 
I  neglected  to  veil  Erank,  who  was  cutting  spruce- 
boughs  for  the  bed.  As  usual  the  first  time,  the 
bannocks  did  not  rise  properly ;  and  when  Frank 
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the  two  roS.  'a'hVSS  'TT''' •''''"•'''""y  " 
^  cup,,  tin  s'poon'  S^S  Z'"'.'"^'"'  '"« 

•»«».  which  OUrtt  tohav!  K     '         ^  """'P'    •''«'^ 

ow  the  salt.  Hf  was  ,.  r  '"  P*''^"'^  '"  ^^ke 
that  fed  upon  hLZ^Jj^'^^^  'he  mosquitoes 
heart  musVhavri '!!  ^^ ''"'' '"PP«'-  «» 
provender  for  the  next  L  ''u''^"  *'^  »"<=h 
gentleman  enough  rvln°'^''  *""  "''  -« 
•nd  to  express  his  wonH  '''^'"'  '^"^  ''^^ad. 
a  cook.  '"    ""'"'e'-    ^'t    my    ability    as 

«*wi"a:i,1S  as^muth^r  '°  ^«"^  ^  '"'^ 
I  did.  prai^d  thl'hones  ,y  ^^J  ^^'r  "^"^  ^ 
c«amless  tea  with  no  ^yla'es  '"*  ''~*"' 

-S.Td"^,„^  ^/•t'«'^«'''«=  ^id  us  of  our 
warnings  were  absurd    '^?    ""^-     ^^'^    Ancle's 
very  prosperous    'Sn^l  T  ''^^^^'^  '«>ked 
roar  in  thTdistence  a?^T    ^^"^  *°  hear  a  faint 
tain,  crowdSTg«Cl' r"'  **'  ^^^  »«»»- 
way  that  wa,  oSo«      t£  *""  '^^  ^''**''  «  <» 
«nd  the  river  toTTlhJ^''  ^^f  «^ew  louder, 
of  tension  that  foreCe  t^£°'  ^^^  -<^  '«« 
no  danger  ahead.    ^Jo^r!^^"'  ^^  ""'«»  ^^e 
the  left,  disclosmg  a  do^"^!  ^^^^  *^*=«  Pa«ed  to 
between  walls  of  schist  I^Hk    '"^T^  °^  ^«« 
of  foam.     It  was   Su5ri"  Ra'nT''  '^'  ^P°«^ 
would  it  take  us  to  nnrll  P"*^-     H°w  long 

on  his  voyairVL^lX'Sr-r'   .^^^  ^''^' ' 
"^htban,soweland|^^i--;onjhe 


,*i  L 
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f  ^  "**'  toward,  the  Rocky  Mounuins  and 
Mofced  for  a  poruge  path. 

We  found  only  a  fearful  tangle  of  rocks  and 
Jallen  trees,  with  no  hint  of  a  traU.  Scrambling 
along  the  cliffs,  an  hour  of  hard  work  took  us 
iwyond  the  first  plunge  of  the  rapids,  but  as  far 
as  we  could  stj  down-stream  there  were  flashes  of 
wmte  water,  and  the  river  for  miles  below  was 
too  rough  for  our  little  canoe. 

It  was  evident  that  we  should  not  make  our 
portage  on  that  side  without  a  tremendous  amount 
of  hard  work  in  chopping  a  trail.  The  path  must 
surely  be  on  the  other  side. 

We  turned  back  to  our  canoe  with  no  loss  of 
tune,  scourged  by  clouds  of  black  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes  that  left  us  bleeding,  and  made  our  second 
camp  at  the  head  of  the  rapids.  Starting  a  big 
smudge  to  keep  off  our  tormentors,  we  put  up  the 
tent,  and  at  length  had  a  few  cubic  yards  of  air 
free  from  humming  wings  and  poisonous  stings, 
where  we  could  rest  in  peace  and  see  a  little  of 
the  world  through  the  cheese-cloth  curtain  that 
closed  the  front.  It  was  evident  that  our 
expedition  was  to  be  no  holiday  trip. 

Co<Aing  by  the  camp  fire,  two  great  dragon-flies 
cruised  about  us  with  whirring  sounds,  snapping 
up  mosquitoes  on  the  wing  close  to  our  faces 
May  their  shadows  never  be  less  I 

Next  day  we  tried  the  south-western  side  of  the 

nver,  and  were  overjoyed  to  find  a  blazed  trail 

leading  down-stream,  hard  to  follow,  since  the  scars 

lett  by  the  axe  years  ago  had  weathered  grey,  but 
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In  Search  of  High  Mountain, 
mil  something  to  ^ --„„  V 
k«p  the  pro^,  d^   ;.^  "«"  -nd  .here  ,o  a,  to 
■n  the  way  of  a  C^J^;^  ^here  wa.  very  ««,« 
we«  not  easy  to  iaTb^^-ft  .'  ""*•  *«  ""^  bhues 
'«'«  of  the  w^""^^*^  »  «'!«  dappled  sun- 
''•y.    Here  andihere  °  .    ,•     *  ^^*  '*»»««  the 
^t  no  log.  J,e7„7  *  «Phng  had  been  sighed? 
the  t^,  away  out'o^  ^'^^^  "»"«  trees  bent' 

«;e  found  that  it  foUoLdl„r  "'.'  '^nnishing 
then  plunp^  into  a  rattae  .r^''^^''*''  ^°«»^ 
"eek  at  the  bouom.  fir«^!;  '^V""'}  "<««'ed  the 
hen  stepped  over  to  anoTheToL  *  '*"*"  "P™^"- 
the  water,  then  turned  !'  *  T""*  '^'^h  over 
Cottonwood,  and  en^ed  bvl^r**  »'°"8r  a  great 
tnmlt  swaying  like  7  .„^  halancing  on  a  slender 

"•vil-.  cIubTfyiLgVwaTil;^"'^  '''''  *  "'"^  o 
shpped.  *  "  "'*"  'o'  any  one  whose  foot 

-y^uT^r^lJ^t'Sdrard  tn  '^"'««*  ^'^ 
•r^nps.  where  one?  W  u*  ?'^'**'  "*  <=edar 
hidden  by  ferns  «,d\         '^^  hito  the  muck 

«nths  of  fallen  logs  in  a  win^lT  T  "'""«  '^hy. 
Of  a  steep  slope  do^  to  ,hf  ^*  ^^' ''  «nded 
f  beach,  swept  by  wid  anH""''  '''•"*'  '^  <=«^e 
the  main  falls,  gave^  hi  /P'*^'  J"^  below 
^bolical  flies'aS"mo3<,uS:f  't^  ^T   *"'= 

^---owtKetp,ttt-h-ht 
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pointi  we  could  tee  rough  water  for  a  long  way 
down  the  river. 

Surprise  Rapids  did  not  belie  its  name,  and  iwe 
began  to  wonder  if  we  should  ever  make  our  way 
past.  An  old  maxim  now  came  back  to  me 
from  former  summers  in  the  wilds  of  British 
Columbia—"  When  in  doubt  climb  a  mountain." 

•We  decided  to  climb  the  nearest  peak  of  the 
Selkirks  and  get  a  chance  to  look  down  on  our 
enemy. 
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CHAPTER   X 


SURPRISE  MOUNT 

Our  nearest  neighbour  among  the  Selkirk^  was 
a  tnple-crowned  peak,  which  could  be  reached  by 
foltewmg  up  the  creek  i,.  the  ravine.  ^ 

a  rf»v  *°?M  t'**  "  ^"^  *  '''*«''«  '«'»  *«x»  for 
we«lT^  !  ^'""^  '^**  '*'»  "««  "  addition.    We 

tain,  so  that  our  ascent  was  broken  by  many  '  Mts 
when  we  puffed  and  perspired  aTi,i; 
mosquitoes  till  our  breath  returned.  ' 

We  £o  lowed  the  south  bank  of  the  stream 
through  jungles  of  scotch-caps  and  bracken^ 
the  burnt  ground,  then  through  horrible  t^e" 
of  alders  ferns,  and  devil's  dubs  higher  than  our 
heads  where  every  yard  meant  a  struggle  and  every 
«umb  e  meant  a  handful  of  prickles  from  the  clubs 

rifleTLrrK."!:  ?"«8''t'«««  to  Frank,  whose 
nfle  nearly  doubled  the  difficulty  among  the  bushes 
A  dark  grey  "fool  hen"  sat  invitingly  on  a 
-pruce-branch  in  the  ravine  close  by  „s 
but  there  were  only  ball  cartridges,  and' 
tremblmg  with  the  hard  scramble  Fra^^ 
ball  missed   its   head.     Great  was   hi^  sujnse 
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to  see  the  fowl  still  sitting  on  the  branch, 
cockmg  its  head  from  side  to  side,  intensely 
interested  in  the  aim  he  was  taking  for  another 
shot.  A  second  report,  and  the  plump  bird  dropped 
to  the  growid,  and  Frank  averred  that  a  hen  in 
the  barnyard  would  have  been  a  more  difficult 
snot. 

Six  hours  after  our  start  we  made  a  camp  some- 
what b.jlow  timber-line,  four  thousand  feet  above 
tte  nver,  not  bad  work  considering  the  going. 
There  was  dry  wood  at  hand  and  a  heathery  knoll 
tor  our  bed,  while  a  snow-bank  melting  in  the 
sunshme  just  above  provided  a  water  supply  The 
mosquitoes  were  now  losing  heart,  and  when  we 
«arted  agam,  after  a  lunch,  for  a  final  climb  to 
the  summit  the  cool  breeze  swept  the  last  of  them 
away,  a  relief  quite  worth  the  climb. 

The  devU's  clubs  had  been  left  behind  some 
tnne  ago ;  the  woods  had  been  thinning  and  the 
trees  growing  more  stunted,  till  now,  at  6,700  feet 
they  nad  dwindled  to  bushes.  We  had  dropped 
our  loads  and  were  climbing  over  flowery  slopes 
where  the  plants  were  just  bursting  into  bloom  in 
their  sudden  summer,  following  the  moist  edge  of 
the  meltmg  snowfields.  Bumble-bees  tumbled  over 
Uie  crowded  blossoms  in  a  reguUr  intoxication,  a 
hummmg-bird  poised  itself  over  the  flowers  little 
gophers  squeaked  and  stood  upright  beside  their 
holes,  or  plunged  terrified  into  them  as  we  made 
our  way  up  with  feet  sinking  into  the  turf  A 
few  belts  of  dwarfed  and  twisted  spruce-bushes 
with  trunks  a  foot  through,  leaned  against  the  steep 
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Surprise  Mount 

8,400  ffet   Ke   thTtr"  'T  "'  *•*  "'°"«*»' 
thousand  feet  above  :„*«",  ^h°"    ''"^   ^'^ 

all  the  labour    1     "?'""\°"  ^^^^^  "«  -°"h 

that   Mount  Hooke/wa;~rh'"'  '™  '°  '"''>'' 

and  would  need  moreTn'^^P'u '"'"''  ^^  high 

On  the  side  L  h  ^  than  tw,ce  the  climbing. 

off  suddenlyln  preli'5!  '''?•*"  "*'«''  «^'°PP«d 
we  could  see  a  tor  St  d'-  '"  *'  "'"'^  '^'"'^ 
of  them  descendSrwL  ;„nr"  ^''"''"'  °"« 
falls   and   ending   a     hn,?^x  '^'^^^  °'"'^  two 

Beyond  this  val^'y  to%htrurhtiVr*  ''^• 
rose  two  thousand  or  three  »».        ^  ?*"* '^"^^ 

us,  including,  nTdoubt  thr.,-  k  "'^"'^  '"''*  ^'^^^ 
the  Selkirksf  Mount  sS-sl;^^^^^^^  ^"^"^  » 

near  the  ra  iry    'm^  1    ^°^'^' »"««"Jated  from 

.Wheeler  and  idT  rS    t^a^.^^  ^-  °- 

4WTni^;^;rrugT£t:"r --.  -" 
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b7lnZ         "J"'  '**"'*''  ™""  '°  *«  westwards, 
but  stonny  weather  prevented  any  clear  view. 

However  we  were  more  interested  in  what  lay 
beneath  us  m  the  Columbia  Valley,  where  the  iier 
h^J\       P*'*    ""•*    "'"^»    'keeping    between 

burnt  tracts  and  poplar-trees.  The  rap.^  were 
perhaps,  four  miles  away,  and  more  thL  a  t^  le 
below  us,  showing  as  white  stretches  interr^pS 

chffs  and  promontories  rose  between  the  flood  and 
^e  forest  Away  below  the  falls  and  rapii  we 
had  seen  m  our  scrambles  along  shore  therlweTe 
^  ches  of  white,  the  danger  colour,  for  fStyfi^e 
m>le^,  foreboding  serious  diflicultie,' for  our  smU 

The  valley  was  an  admirable  and  strikingly  tinted 
map  for  us  to  study,  and  all  the  crooks  Ldm^s 
of  the  nver  lay  plain  before  us,  outlined  by  foS^^^ 

hinrl^T''^"*-  ^8°°°*  ^'d  tributary  ri^e^ 
broke  the  forest  here  and  there,  and  ex^uiS 
coloured  lakes  lay  among  grove's  and  Shi  '^ 

of  Selock  M '""'"  ^^"''^  '"^"^  *«  ^*  host 
of  the  Rocky  Momitams.  lighted  by  the  evening 
sun,  sweepmg  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  fS 
north-west  to  south-east,  a  simply  glorious  sS 
never  qmte  equalled  in  earlier' or  ^laterii^g 

to  the  purplish  black  fore^Clt'^e^ 
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away  across  the  river     n, 

^n  a  hundred  w^rJ!'",f'""''^«"»»« 
glaciers  fa  view  ^^fh  """  ^owfields  and 
Even  the  oZkJm\^'T''^°^'  P«°«'»»- 
four  years  ^J^JZty'^Jf'T''"'''  ""^^^ 
not  compare  with  it  ^^^^  '*'"*  could 

nort'lirbe^o^ltrglSSLTrV^^^  ^  *« 
»  great   pale  mLV   fai„/    *'''' *^'"''"''«'' '^here 

delicately  e«ctrtinesWte^fu'°!!'^'   ''"*  -'* 
valley  and  nearer  n,.        ■        "'*"  ^''"ve  the  long 

"oretotheeastsS^^'tt*"^^^  Nearer  and 
be  Mount  H^er  ^t  '^"'^^^  that  might 
'«>d,  but  whr^y  Jw::^;''«-hed  the  promised 

Was  the  highest  £fafXu"'^V**'  "l^^'  «»• 
onourmap?  Farto^h.  J**"^  ^""'van  shown 
the  ColumbU  2S  he  Ro?rr''  '^  «'"''*  '''"ow 
Kickfag  HorsTXbw'^.^rti' '"''"'' '^^ 
""oke  of  BeaverJoVwert  '^^^  P"es  ^«» 
P«»ks  of  the  Selkirks  °  ""y  °«*«r 

blankets  with  a  g^dffZ      ''"J'"°  »«'"  «* 

of  the  steely  starf  fat  bKk/tZ''^"  f  ""- 

-He  sunrise  found  us  ttVtid*rwaT;i74^i;- 
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to  make  a  stir  over  the  fire  to  get  breakfast.  Then 
we  parted,  Frank  to  look  for  goats,  and  I  to 
climb  a  lower  point  of  our  ridge  to  make  sketches 
of  the  mountains.  A  striped  gopher  not  much 
larger  than  a  mouse  came  out  of  his  hole,  whistling 
softly,  and  climbed  a  bush  a  few  feet  away  to  watch 
me  better.  These  little  animals,  and  several  larger 
kinds,  especially  the  siffleur  or  marmot,  whose  shrill 
whistle  startles  you  into  looking  round  for  the  man 
calling  his  dog,  do  a  very  important  work  in  the 
mountains,  burrowing  and  shifting  the  soil  down- 
wards year  after  year.  Two  kinds  of  small  birds 
flitted  over  the  heather,  and  it  gave  one  quite  a 
shock  to  see  them  calmly  launch  out  over  the 
tremendous  precipices  to  the  west. 

Frank  found  no  goats,  though  there  were  fresh 
tracks,  and  brought  back  only  a  ptarmigan,  which 
was  delicious  roasted  before  the  fire. 

After  lunch  we  began  the  descent.  In  our 
struggle  upwards  the  day  before  we  agreed  that 
nothing  could  be  worse  than  our  route  along  the 
south  side  uf  the  creek ;  so  we  took  our  way  down 
on  the  north  side.  To  our  dismay  the  north  bank 
proved  far  worse  than  the  south ;  but  the  snow- 
fed  mountain  torrent  was  too  much  flooded  to  cross 
to  the  other  side. 

In  the  higher  levels  our  feet  were  tangled  in 
the  rhododendron,  now  covered  with  pale  pinkish 
flowers,  and  lower  down  we  plunged  and  stumbled 
through  thickets  of  !\lder  and  devil's  clubs,  all  the 
time  harried  by  increasing  clouds  of  mosquitoes. 
On  a  burnt  stretch  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
g2 
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we  escaped  from  the  jungle  and  Frank  was  roused 
from  his  weariness  by  the  sight  of  large  hoof  marks, 
probably  of  caribou. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  we 
had  crossed  the  bridge  of  fallen  logs  and  reached 
our  canoe  by  the  river. 

•We  were  ready  for  a  day  or  two  of  rest,  and 
inoved  our  camp,  canoe  and  all,  down  the 
adventurous  traU  south  of  the  river  to  the  curve 
of  beach  below  the  falls.  Portaging  the  canoe, 
balanced  on  our  shoulders,  along  the  fallen  trees 
proved  ticklish  work  ;  but,  as  a  reward,  we  escaped 
the  mosquitoes  in  the  spray-cooled  breeze  beside 
the  falls ;  and  from  this  point  we  could  more  easily 
work  out  a  trail  past  the  five  miles  of  rapids  which 
we  had  seen  from  Surprise  Mount. 

A  heap  of  bleached  driftwood  lay  at  the  head  of 
the  beach,  battered  trees,  and  saw-logs,  and  bits  of 
lumber  with  ends  rounded  by  pounding  against  the 
rocks ;  and  one  or  two  slender  trunks  had  their 
butts  fixed  among  the  timbers  so  that  the  long 
taper  ends  writhed  and  struggled  in  the  rapids. 
Now  and  then  fresh  logs  came  racing  down,  diving 
mto  the  pool  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  and  coming 
up  to  revolve  stupidly  with  a  dozen  others  in  the 
eddy,  before  making  up  their  mind  to  go  on  doiwn- 
stream. 

This  eddy  was  our  water  supply,  and  it  kejA 
ebbing  and  flowing  with  a  vague  rhythm  that  made 
the  filling  of  a  bucket  or  the  washing  of  one's 
face  an  exciting  occupation. 

The  roar  of  the  falls  filled  the  air,  and  at  night 
«3 
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one's  dreaming  ear  analysed  the  tumultuous  sounds 
into  distant  music,  shouting  voices,  the  wail  of 
wind  in  the  shrouds,  the  dash  of  waves  against  a 
ship's  side,  the  piping  of  the  boaUwain's  whistle, 
and  the  rush  of  feet  on  the  deck,  till  one  woke  up 
and  looked  out  at  a  peaceful  moon  shining  between 
black  tree-trunks  over  a  foamy  swirl  of  water. 
The  roar  seemed  part  of  the  atmosphere,  a  soothing 
yet  half -stunning  envelope  of  sound,  a  tremendous 
background  for  any  other  sound,  like  a  Wagnerian 
orchestra  behind  a  singer.  Talking  became  a 
labour  to  be  avoided. 
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tooKoirr  POINT 


turned  off  iSS  IhTiiTl?*;  ""'  ''"'  "'"'""y 
evidently   mln.  I  ^^ '*"*PP«*'8<*-    'twas 

Columbia,   searching  for  the  wMtr.l^t  a        ! 

without  the  lower  forest  nf  oi  u         7"*    °P*"' 
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It  WM  surpriiing  to  find  timber-line  at  7,300 
feet,  about  600  feet  above  the  limit  in  the  Selkirks. 
It  jeemed,  in  fact,  as  if  the  climate  was  different 
and  decidedly  drier  than  eight  miles  to  the  west 
across  the  valley.  Probably  the  lower  tne-iine 
m  the  Selkirks  comes  from  the  heavier  snowfall 
as  compared  with  the  Rockies. 

This  excursion  was  delightful  in  more  ways  than 
one,  for  the  climbing  was  good,  mosquitoes  were 
few,  and  near  the  top  we  enjoyied  the  full  sweep 
of  the  Selkirk  Mountains.  Now  and  then  the  roar 
of  the  rapids  came  to  us  faintly  through  miles  of 
air,  like  an  echo  from  home,  but  our  tent  was  out 
of  sight  behind  trees. 

From  the  summit  wo  looked  north-eastward 
straight  across  a  narrow  valley  to  the  snows  and 
precipices  of  the  fine  three-topped  mountain  which 
we  had  travelled  towards  all  the  way  from  Beaver- 
mouth,  and  which  we  had  judged  to  be  Mount 
bullivan  when  seen  from  Surprise  Mount.  On 
Dr.  Collie's  late  map,  however,  the  nearest  peak 
is  called  Stephen's  Range,  and  the  Sullivan  of  the 
old  maps  has  disappeared.  We  estimated  the  height 
of  the  mountain  at  four  thousand  feet  above  our 
Lookout  Point,  say  eleven  thousand  or  twelve 
thousand  feet. 

Our  neighbour  cut  off  from  view  all  the 
mountains  to  the  north  and  north-east,  so  that 
neither  of  the  peaks  we  had  thought  to  be  Brown 
and  Hooker  were  to  be  seen  ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  we  never  saw  them  again. 

Our  way  down  from  Lookout  Point  was  as  easy 
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he.vfc«  fall      hTk     T)'"''   ^""    '^«*    the 
heap  of  empty  bo«l~      "k  '  Portentous 

:^to%o^Lrr--^--- 

moss  and  grasses  sprout nS^'mthl  f'''  "''^ 
and  the  door  hanging  by  one  1!^?^'^"/°°^  *™"Khs 
were  his  old  clothe^hb  Ottered  »"  ^'"^'-  '""^« 
-<!  his  bed  of  whh«ed  S"'*  aU  7ouV  ""i 
pathetic  in  decay;  and  on  ouf ;ay  baT^'^.""** 
we  speculated  as  to  hi.  u„  1      ^  ***  •=*"? 

along^he  lines  o  tr^ps  S'thTrr'^^K''*""' 
in  his  mind  beyond  the  nrW  f  ,*"^  '''°"K'"* 
and  otter?    vZ        *''*.?"<=«  "^  mwlc  and  martin 
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■tone*  and  towny  tands  in  front  of  the  clearing, 
and  the  distant  roar  of  the  falls ;  while  the  snow>- 
top  of  Surprise  Mount  with  Its  glacier-filled  cirques 
rose  just  across  the  river. 

Your  misanthrope  should  turn  trapper.  No  other 
mortal  so  effectively  renounces  man  and  his  works. 
He  need  not  confront  a  human  face  for  months, 
as  long  as  the  flour  holds  out  in  the  sack  and  there 
is  a  plug  of  tobacco  on  the  shelf. 

One  wonders  if  the  lovely  final  owners  of  the 
furs  ever  think  of  their  first  owners'  wild  life  in 
the  forest  twilight,  or  their  fierce  struggles  and 
lingering  death  when  the  steel  jaws  have  seitca 
them,  or  of  the  silent  man  trudging  noiselessly 
through  the  snowy  woods  while  the  winter  days 
shorten  and  then  lengthen  again. 

Erank  and  I  looked  out  for  big  game  whenever 
we  came  to  bruUs  or  snowslide  tracks,  where  the 
splendid  Rocky  Mountain  blueberries  grow  thickly. 
As  we  helped  ourselvea  to  the  fruit  with  one  hand 
and  fought  mosquitoes  with  the  other,  we  always 
expected  to  see  a  grizily  rise  to  dispute  our  claim 
to  the  harvest,  but  he  never  did  this  when  I  was 
on  hand.  Once,  however,  as  Brank  was  helping 
himself  in  a  berry  patch,  a  burly  fellow  lifted 
himself  to  have  a  look  at  the  intruder,  and  Frank 
affirms  that  his  head  was  as  big  as  his  own  waist- 
coat ;  but  the  bear  made  off  heavily  through  the 
bush  before  the  rifle  coUiJ  be  unslung.  The  bear's 
taste  in  fruit  is  not  of  he  best  from  the  human 
standpoint.  He  prefers  the  nauseating  sweet  and 
bitter  snake  berries  to  the  delicious  blue  berries 


Lookout  Point 

.i  ?fV  *'"'''"  '"**  '''*''  »cr«tching  places  lix  or 
A«  Columbm.  «,  that  the  bear  population  mu.t  hi 

•quirreU,  fool-heni  and  ptarmigan,  the  fowl  « 
«llent  ..ting  under  .11  cir^«,Sce;.  th^  ZLZ 
endurable  after  a  .teady  diet  of  b«i,n  wWcHm 
been  exposed  too  long  to  the  summer',  sun 
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RUNNING    SURPRISE    RAPIDS 

Our  explorations  had  finally  convinced  us  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  run  any  part  of  the  rapids  with 
our  small  canoe,  and  that  to  portage  the  canoe  and 
outfit  for  five  miles  or  more  to  quieter  water  would 
mean  days  of  hard  chopping  in  working  out  a  trail, 
which  at  best  would  be  very  hilly  and  diflicuit. 
We  concluded  to  set  out  on  foot  for  Mount  Hooker, 
fifty  miles  away,  with  40-lb.  packs  of  provisions 
and  blankets,  and  with  a  little  shelter  tent  for  camp- 
mg.  The  rest  of  our  outfit  we  left  in  the  large 
tent  at  the  head  of  the  rapids,  and  began  our  walk 
on  the  north-east  shore,  the  side  toward  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Erank  was  not  feeling  well,  though  he  would  not 
put  off  the  journey ;  but  the  heat  was  intense  in 
the  woods  as  we  followed  the  trapper's  vague  trail, 
and  before  long  it  was  evident  that  he  could  go* 
no  farther.  We  had  passed  the  roar  of  the  main 
fall  when  we  sat  down  on  a  log  to  consider  the 
situation,  and  then  temptation  overcame  us.  Why 
not  go  down  to  the  beach,  build  a  strong  raft,  and 
run  swiftly  and  without  labour  down  to  Lake  Kim- 
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a^"?reLJdlf  "/'"^  ''''^'^^y  "een  considered 

went  down  the  oozy  beVSt'i'Srl:: 
the  Jarr*''"''''  ^""'"^  »  '^""'^  °"  the  wly  from 

had'^piird'uVr  "  *!:'  "^''^  '^'-  ''h*^  «n  eddy 
tte'o  'h-Kt?;  •'^  °^  '»"l'--d  during  the' 

promontory^ofTok  forced"  '"''' ^  '*''"* 

K-^S:Sf~-=^-e 

inj^dX^odis^i^^r^^!-- 

s^ht  rr"  '^""^  "•'  *'"'  "p'-edt'dVes^f  2: 

chopping' sq„'arti"t^''"'=''  r '^  "^  '''  '°  --'^ 
snm-  »!,•  "^-     Unpleasantly  suggestive  were 

Wifh  .'  '^^'  *°  '"*'^«  ♦'>i"KS  doubly  secure 

half  in  th?'  r'"^  ''"'  P'^'"^^''«  raftf  aSy 
nau  m  the  water,  was  launched  in  the  eddv  .n^ 
fastened  with  one  end  of  the  roive    whii!  ^ 
dinner  with  th-    u-       ,  •  P^'  *""*  we  got 

ainner  with  the  chips  lymg  about.     When  dinner 
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was  over  each  shaped  a  paddle  and  prepared  a 
pole  to  suit  himself,  and  finally  the  packs  were  made 
up  carefully  in  their  bags  anr"  vrapped  in  a  water- 
proof to  keep  them  dry  if  ■  s  washed  over.  A 
strap  was  tied  round  them  and  made  fast  to  the 
raft,  and  all  was  ready. 

We  made  no  haste  in  paddling  across  the  eddy, 
for  who  knew  wiiat  was  beyond?  Presently  the 
current  caught  us  and  we  were  swept  past  the 
point  on  to  the  main  stream,  and  I  should  have 
given  much  at  that  moment  to  go  back,  but  it 
was  too  late. 

The  waves  began  to  drive  over  our  knees,  and 
we  paddled  desperately  to  keep  clear  of  a  sharp 
island  of  rock  ahead.  From  the  top  of  the 
promontory  we  had  thought  the  waves  were  not  too 
much  for  rafting,  but  here  at  the  level  of  the  water 
they  seemed  mountains  high,  and  we  began  to 
wonder  if  we  should  get  through  alive. 

It  was  nonsense  to  paddle  any  more,  for  our 
raft  was  revolving  end  for  end,  and  then  a  great 
billow  fell  upon  us  sideways  and  the  raft  over- 
turned .  There  was  a  moment  under  water,  snatched 
and  tugged  at  by  unseen  fingers  while  I  clung  to 
the  binding  rope,  and  then  I  dragged  myself  upon 
the  upturned  bottom  of  the  raft  and  saw  Frank 
just  scrambling  up  at  the  opposite  end.  I  remem- 
bered that  he  could  not  swim  and  shouted  to  him 
to  hold  on  for  his  life— as  if  he  would  not  do  that 
in  any  case  I 

We  had  missed  the  island,  and  were  now  far 
part  it  in  the  very  centre  of  the  current,  the  raft 
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fol«\Ti"'°'""^A"''"*  ^'  'Wftcd  constantly 
he  wav2  hf^*^".   °"''  P-'^J*  foUo-ed  another! 
And  „ow%£i,  1k°'5'™«  •»  ^'•°">  »'««  to  time 

«iu  nings  Itself  back  as  a  towerine  wave    A  «fran»-. 
us  Ld  1h!n  ,K  ''^*''  ^^P^«  «•»'*  trampling  upon 

rrrs  rs'l  """--•- 

the  cold.  shuddering  with 
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Transport  by  raft  had  certainly  saved  some  time, 

Jor  we  had  come  down  at  least  four  miles  in  fifteen 

or  twenty  minutes;    but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 

tad  not  been  able  to  admire  the  fine  scenery  of 

the  canyon  on  the  way,  and  we  had  lost  every- 

thmg  we  possessed  except  our  dripping  clothes. 

iJtiU,  there  was  a  certain  thrill  of  pleasure  and 

pride  m  having  done  it,  though  we  did  not  want 

to  repeat  the  exploit.    Presently  as  we  stood  there. 

I  on  the  raft  and  Frank  perched  on  the  stump,  a 

^sagreeablj  feeling  ^ca^ns   over,  us   that   without 

blankets,  rifle,  frying-pan,  or  axe  life  would  be 

shorn    of    its    comforts;    however,    our    rashness 

deserved  a  fine,  for  we  had  foreseen  the  danger 

to  some  extent  before  starting. 

The  romance  of  the  situation  had  vanished  and 
we  began  to  think  of  scrambling  up  the  steep  bank 
when  Frank  caught  sight  of  something  black  sway- 
mg  m  the  water  under  the  raft.     There  were  the 
packs  still  enclosed  in  the  waterproof,  barely  held 
at  one  end  by  the  strap  I     We  blessed  the  honest 
leather  of  that  ancient  shawl-strap  and  no  longer 
felt  like  shipwrecked  mariners  on  a  dnsert  island 
^ur  water-soaked  bags  weighed  a  ton,  and  could 
hardly  be  dragged  up  on  the  steep  shore  beside 
the    stump.      The    blankets    and    other    soaked 
gamients    were    drawn    out    and    wrung    before 
chmbing  the  bank,  which  rose  about  seventy  feet 
above  the  river,  and  in  successive  journeys  all  was 
carried  up  and  spread  out  on  rocks  and  bushes  to 
dry  m  the  afternoon  sun.     It  was  our  most  exten- 
sive washing  day  and  was  no  doubt  Useful. 
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»reS!!II!!"f^"l'"  '•''  duiu,age-bags  disclosed  the 

tho^t^lVT  T'  ""''^  "^^^  •««*  been  done, 
tftough  the  sacks  of  sugar  and  salt,  of  course,  were 
half  d.ssolved  and  proved  very  troublesome  o  dry 
and  as  h.„rd  as  bricks  when  dry;  while  the  cj 
of  bak,ng.po.der  had  exploded  'aAd  fid  tJ    b^ 

th^wfnt  ^1,  ^'  ""'^  '°  '"""y  '^'  I  ^^^  for 

en,TK       •      "1"^  ""^"''^  *««  »°  «ght  with  a 
o^in^      k"?""^  ^'^''-     ^°°"  «  "P'^^^did  fire  was 

r;^festb?„tT  ^'"''"  '-^ "'-''-  --«>«^ 

had°  Wed  r*"*  ^""^T^^g  ^^  dry,  and  when  we 
^LiTt  °f  *"''  '"'"^'^  '^  '°  accompany  the 
was  deciSdl       '  t-'^""^'  "^  agreed  that  life 

We  felt  quite  happy  and  heroic,  but  it  was  hard  to 
g«  to  sleep,  and  we  chatted  over  the  events  of 
Ae  day.     If  the  raft  had  gone  to  pieces,  it  would 

J^en  O^i?  ',"'■"'*''  "y^^^^y-  What  would  ha^ 
S  ri?  r  f"f  K- '  »P«-l«ions  when  he  came  dowa. 

deserted  M^t     %"""'"'  ''^PP'"»  ^"'^  ^°""d  our 
deserted  tent  and  canoe  above  the  rapids?  and 
how  long  would  it  have  been  before  ou    frieS 
missed  us  and  sent  out  a  search  expedition  ?     A 
last  sleep  came  and  the  day  was  done 

mmd,  and  we  wondered  at  our  lack  of  sense  in 
'OS 
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nmning  the  rapids.  We  had  risked  our  lives  and 
gamed  nothing  at  all,  for  we  should  have  to  go 
back  to  camp  for  baking-powder  if  nothing  else. 
Would  rt  not  be  better  to  give  up  our  wild-goose 
chase,  do  some  climbing  near  by,  and  return  to 
Beavermouth  ? 

However,  one  hates  to  turn  back  before  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  reach  one's  object;  so 
we  tramped  through  the  heat  to  the  head  of  the 
rapids  to  get  the  needful  stores,  stopping  a  few 
mmutes  on  thf  cli<l  opposite  the  island  of  rock 
to  gaie  on  the  scene  of  our  upset,  and  by  night 
were  once  more  at  our  "  Shipwreck  Camp."  A 
Imle  before  reaching  it  we  were  overjoyed  to  find 
an  old  pack  trail,  a  mere  hollow  beaten  by  the 
feet  of  mules  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  and 
now  grown  up  with  bushes,  but  a  great  bit  of 
luck,  for  It  probably  meant  a  good  road  to  the  old 
mining  camps  at  Big  Bend. 

If  we  could  find  the  still  older  trail  used  by 
the  voyageurs  in  portaging  their  furs  from  Boat 
Encampment  to  Athabasca  Pass,  we  might  camp 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Brown  within  a  week,  for 
It  could  ijot  be  more  than  sixty  miles  away.  Our 
spirits  rose  as  we  went  to  bed,  but  sank  again 
when  we  woke  in  the  morning  to  find  it  raining 
hard  and  our  blankets  wet  against  the  low  cotton 
walls  of  the  tent.  The  mountain  slope  outside 
was  half  in  solution,  so  we  crouched  disconsolately 
m  the  little  tent,  just  high  enough  to  sit  up  beneath 
the  ridge-pole,  and  prayed  for  a  change  of  weather. 
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THE    BIG   BEND   TRAIL 

Soon  after  sunrise  on  the  following  morning  the 
damp  tent  was  folded  and  'we  followed  the  Big 
Bend  trail,  tramped  by  so  many  feet  before,  and 
were  presently  as  wet  from  the  bushes  as  we  had 
been  m  the  rapids;  but  that  did  not  matter,  for 
the  hot  sun  dried  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in 

ZlTu^T-  J^"  '™'  ^'=8'"'  a«ra«ively,  but 
ost  Itself  before  long  in  an  old  bruU,  grown  up 
to  a  thicket  so  matted  together  that  we  had  to 
part  the  saplings  with  our  hands;  and  for  some 
hours  we  groped  our  way  through  a  world  made 
up  only  of  fallen  logs,  little  spruces,  and  sky.  I 
wished  heartily  that  we  had  gone  on  with  the  raft, 
but  Frank  had  acquired  a  distaste  for  rafting 

Then  came  relief,  where  a  recent  fire  had 
devoured  the  second  growth  as  well  as  the  old 
timber,;  and  here  we  were  surprised  to  see  the 
forest  still  burning  higher  up  on  the  mountain- 
side, fire  leaping  from  tree  to  tree  and  flaring  up 
m  pomted  flames,  roaring  so  that  we  could  hear  it 
tolf    a    mile    away,    then    sinking    to    wavering 

h"T  °l  r"'"''-     ^'^^  ^'"^  «»««d  the  fire! 
and  why  had  the  rain  not  put  it  out? 
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but^in  r'^  ^''  ^^  "°»  »"'y  «'«'«d  our  way 

mossy  pathrd  JUTsVJctl^^f,  ^2,  "^f; 

he  tail'?  T  '"^'"^  ^^^  '"«=  lTd?b„   then 
river  slir       1°  ""'  '°""  ^"""d  along  the 

cSS   I!   ,  "°  "»P''l".  tat  n,««  l„„ 
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found  no  water*L,rdu,k  inl""""*  .^*"''''    ''« 
the  trail  entered  Tb    of  h,  u  "•"'"«•     ^hen 

flown  .  ravine  dark  ^s  a  ctTe™  ""l**'  ""^  P'""*"^ 
log  bridge  crossed  a  ?i«i.'  "''"'  *  crumbling 
«d  foam.  We  2,2.'°''?"'  P"'"'* ''«''  ^aste 
it.  rolling  C2,  t"*  '^  '''"■''  J"'  *^y^^ 

^flmean.to^e3fLTf/*''T'«*"»  We 
water,  and  now^d  to  h,?  '  ~""  •""  *"''°"t 
dinner  could  be  wrJ^d''  ""  '  '^°^''  "^"^ 

th/ttrda"'to'Thi  fff  ''™"^'''  "»  on 
where  the  ColuSb L  feJh  "'  ^''^  Kimhaskev 
niarshes  and  Cons     i".""',  '''''  *  '*'''»  «' 

»i<ie  path  with'?ovely  v^'^'o'f  th'Tu"''^'"- 
mountains,   our   wav   L/a  *'    '^'«'    and 

swampy  firest  and  J  f  ,  *"^  *"»"  """t*  into 
devil's  clubs  Md  reeds  ^^  ""'T'^  ^'>°"  """ong 
stealthily  BoJ^gZtX^o'^''  \'""''  ^'  • 
Our  camp  wfs  pitched  at"  eW  ,*  '"•'^^• 
spruce  on  the  driL  .^.  .  u  °°'  "'  *  «reat 
nirht  long  the  geS  0^1.  '^ /*'""'''  ^"'^  -» 
?oud  a  conversS  that  oun""  "'"'  ""  ^ 
uiterrupted.  ""^   *'««P   was    badly 

*=  rive,;    „j  ,„"  ."f  ""'  Soe.  on  b.yond 
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toin  behind  ut  to  have  a  look  at  the  country.  On 
the  tteep  ilopei  we  got  enchanting  glimpses  of 
the  lalce  and  the  distant  mounuins,  but  the  summit 
was  round-topped  and  covered  with  woods,  so  that 
we  had  no  general  view  at  all.  It  d.d  not  reach 
timber-line,  which  in  this  latitude  is  about  seven 
thousand  feet. 

We  must  have  climbed  three  thousand  feet,  but 
soon  after  the  episode  of  the  raft  our  aneroid  had 
stopped  work  because  of  the  rustipg  9f  its  ^y., 
spring,  so  (hat  we  &uld  only  guess  at  altitudes. 
Disgustedly  we  swung  down  through  the  bushes 
and  found  to  our  dismay  that  we  had  missed  the 
way,  and  only  after  an  hour  of  searchLig  did  we 
find  the  little  white  tent  amone;  t>:«  devil's  clubs 
at  the  foot  of  the  spruce-tree. 

With  the  few  hours  of  daylight  left  we  laboured 
through  the  bushes  up  stream,  hoping  to  find  a 
narrow  part  of  the  river  where  we  could  fell  a  tree 
as  a  bridge,  but  when  darkness  came  the  river, 
nameless  on  the  maps,  was  as  wide  and  marshy 
as  ever,  and  we  had  to  make  a  secoi.J  gloomy 
camp  beneath  tall  Uchen-draped  trees  in  an  under- 
forest  of  alders  and  clubs  that  hid  all  the 
surroundings. 

There  was  only  one  cheerfu?  feature  at  this  camp, 
a  lively  little  stream  of  clear  water  which  tumbled 
over  the  rocks  beside  us.  At  night,  when  the 
mosquitoes  piped  in  millions  outside  the  net  which 
closed  our  small  triangular  door,  and  the  wood- 
cock or  some  other  eerie  fowl  piped  mournfully 
now  and  then  out  of  the  darkness,  it  seemed  as  if 
no 
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the  world  of  n  in  was  vsr,  far  off  an^  ,.  -c   ^ 

p,«K-Ki     1        ,   o™*'"S    With    the    hard    work 

itit«  ^r  ?  •'•'  °'  '^^  "°^"  'h«  '«t  to  dry 
It  after  the  customary  night's  rain,  and  we  changed 

escape  thettefu    ZtitcX^'V^'^'  ^ 
found   that   the   squirrel  and   thp  ?v      '    ,       "* 

s-:rt££^^^:»?- 

greetings  but  put  the  beaL  ™'our  "po^r-all" 
work  so  as  to  get  then,  ^boiled  in  good'^^t; 
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beans  are  a  luxury  slow  to  cook,  and  we  should 
want  the  pail  for  tea  when  dinner  came.  A 
remnant  of  rusty  pork  left  at  the  cache  was  put 
m  at  the  proper  time,  and  the  black  lid  of  the 
pot  as  It  swung  on  its  pole  over  the  fire  was  lifted 
oftener  than  was  necessary  so  as  to  get  a  whiff 
of  the  delicious  aroma.  By  the  time  the  beans 
were  dwie  a  big  hot  bannock  had  browned  close 

the  fi'reSht.        *  '""""'  '''^''  ^''  -"««»  "^ 

We  were  coming  back  beaten,  but  after  all  it 

was  a  pretty  good  world  to  live  in,  when  it  was 

r„  ^K^""^'   *""*  '"  ^"^  *^"'  t°  ''l^P  contentedly 
to  the  drowsy  music  of  the  river  and  the  brook 

Next  day  we  mide  double  time,  since  now  we 
knew  the  trail  and  had  not  to  spend  hours  looking 
tor  It,   scrambling  up  steep  hillsides,   putting  on 
our  best  speed  in  the  shady  green  timber  where 
the  scotch-caps  were  ripening,  scarcely  slacken- 
ing m  the  burnt  ground  where  the  fire  we  had 
seen  on  our  way  out  was  still  smouldering  in  spite 
of  the  showers  that  had  fallen,  burrowing  into  the 
roots   and   under   the   logs.     The   very  soil   was 
turned  to  white   ashes,  and   black  trunks   stood 
where  there  had  been  green  trees. 

Then  came  old  forest  spared  by  the  fire,  with 
a  good  trail  once  more,  log  bridges  over  streams, 
green  shadows  and  golden  sunshine  and  luscious 
huckleberries  waiting  to  be  picked 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  reached  our 

^iir?^       '^P  '^^  "^"'^  °ff  'he  strap  which 
had  held  our  packs  so  bravely  in  the  rapids,  after- 
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The  Big  Bend  Tniil 

A  bear  engaged  ^  „tu      ''^PP"*'  °^  *«''  ^^uit- 

crashing  J  I^^JC   ""'''^'  "'^  "'*  "  --'• 

-^^rT.Zt:,Ti:T^' ^'^^'^  °"  ''^Ward, 
the  eddy,  the  rockv  il  T^'f  *°  '"""^  ^"'^  <"» 
We  passed  tLtran'.^u'  ^'^  *«=  ^"^'"y  rapid. 

and  marble  near  thrr^«  ^'^^  °^  ''°"Jes 

down  our  packs  ^l  TV  '""''  ^""^  ^«  """g 
trapper's  bafkl  ouTbeSe  /J^?  '""'  ^'  *' 
path  through  the  alderf/n/^  "^  "P  *«  °°^y 
familiar  trail  throuS  the  "?'"«  °"'  "P""  ">e 
the  rapids.  ^     *"  '"'*«^^  *°  the  head  of 

a  ^'^ie:u?s"uS^e'r'S:te"''d''™'"'^*'  °"-'- 
«  the  tea    almo«  T  ^'^  P""«*'  ^nd  sugar 

the  mevLble  tcJntTr  'r"'''  ^  -«"  ^^ 
have  a  roomy  ten"  whtr^""''-  ^e  should  also 
spread  our  blnSs  iSlId  7  ""*!*  "^"^  "P  '<> 
into  the  six4.£Se/'"*"'"^'^''°"''-'^ 

the^/altldVetrnTho^'^f'^'''^"-  -  ^««- 
We  had  left    t  trim     ^      '^  P*'''  ^  *«  twilight. 

drunkenly  Ld  2  a  '""^'  ''"*  ""*  ''  «'ted 
We  rushed  uTshoctdrr'"^.''"'^  *"  ''»  hie- 
ing what  had  gone^^^^^  T^'^°''  ^^^  wonder- 
been  at  home  fo  reJrtM  """""^'^  '^^  ''^'^  »«« 
and  they  had  done  "me  ^  f":  """  "^^^'^  bears. 

^e  mischief  t:ZrW™rr '""'""• 
uc,^nowever,   more   out  of 
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curiosity  than  maUce ;  for  no  burglar  would  have 
left  our  bags  of  flour  and  bacon  untouched,  so 
that  It  was  after  all  only  a  friendly  visit. 

With  the  mosquitoes  so  active  the  large  tent 
with  the  huge  gap  in  its  side  was  uninhabitable, 
and  after  a  monumental  supper  wc  squirmed,  feet 
foremost,  into  the  tiny  shelter  tent  once  more. 

We  were  well  content  to  find  that  there  was 
still  plenty  to  eat,  though  Frank  was  not  to  be 
consoled  for  having  missed  a  shot  at  the  supposed 
grialy  who  had  done  the  wanton  damage. 
PersonaUy  I  was  glad  to  have  been  absent  at  the 
time  of  the  visit. 

The  next  two  days  were  devoted  to  repai-  and 
luxunous  Idleness  with  unlimited  berries  for  the 
pickmg,  but  no  bears  came  within  reach  of  Frank's 
nfle.  A  half-day  was  spent  in  the  canoe  exploring 
marshes  and  lagoons  for  geese,  but  without  success, 
ftougb  the  levtl  meadows  and  sluggish  waters 
reflecting  mountains  and  woods  were  worth  whUe 
as  a  contrast  to  the  strmuous  rivers  and  steep 
slopes  and  bushy  tangles  we  had  been  struggling 
with  for  the  last  few  weeks. 
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CHAPTER    XIV 

UP   RIVER   TO   BEAVERMOUTH 

once  more  in  big™  he  sunS'""*^'"^  ***  ^'"=^'"^ 
but  the  loss  in  wdrf.!  '^f  "f^"""*^  ^^^'"  «>»<». 
specimens,  and  we  t  ,e'l'  '"''''  "^  '^'^  '°'='' 
The  twenty-five  Zl.T  f  ^  '""''^  "'^'l^'-  ^^V- 
to  the  hea^  ors'rj  se  RSf,^  'T  ""=  "^'' 
little  more  than  «!».!.        ^       ^'^  ^^^^  done  in 

of  the  widest   whirW      a        "^"^^  '^e  middle 

we  now  took  a  smalf.r      ^'"^  '^"'  '^'''<='.  ^ut 

more  placid  dis^osufof  ZZl'""  ^-">«<^  «'  * 

between  banks  denselv  w„oW  T    u  "  "^^^  °'  t^" 

»»  «.lem„  and  sUen'rwa'tt™"^  ""'"*"'''' '^«'' 
imagine,  nothing  but  /  J,  2^^,  f  •?««  could 

^J^awa  „.t.„.„  cal,  the.  chaun...  «»^...^^,  J 
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sheen  of  the  water,  with  its  tiny  suspended  particles 
of  mica,  one  might  have  believed  we  were  on  a 
tributary  and  not  the  real  Columbia;  but  light 
showed  ahead  and  with  it  a  stiff  current  which  we 
conquered  only  on  the  second  trial. 

From  this  on  we  had  to  fight  our  way  up  stream 
by  main  force.  When  the  "  riffles  "  were  too  much 
for  us  Frank  went  ashore  with  the  rope  and  towed 
as  best  he  could  round  overhanging  bushes  and 
fallen  trees,  anchored  by  their  roots,  while  their 
tops  swung  and  threshed  in  the  current  outside. 
At  night  we  camped  beside  a  lagoon,  on  whose 
soft  shores  all  sorts  of  events  were  recorded. 
Geese,  ducks,  and  snipe  had  wandered  up  and  down, 
and  a  bear,  perhaps  scenting  goose,  had  sunk  his 
big  footprints  deep  into  the  mud. 

Our  camp  was  away  from  the  river,  whose  voice 
came  only  faintly,  sad  the  distant  chatter  of  geese 
sounded  homelike  and  peaceful;  but  the  white 
and  black  of  moonlight  and  shadow  on  the  tent  and 
perhaps  a  suggestion  of  the  bear's  footprints  made 
sleep  slow  in  coming.  Then  there  was  a  sudden 
noise,  and  we  woke  with'a  start.  Frank  reached 
for  his  rifle  and  we  went  outside.  He  hoped  and 
I  feared  that  it  was  a  bear ;  but  nothing  further 
happened. 

Hardly  were  we  asleep  again  when  there  was 
a  loud  splash  as  if  some  one  had  fallen  into  the 
water,  and  going  out  we  fancied  we  could  see  circles 
on  the  surface  of  the  lagoon  and  a  dark  head  in 
the  middle.  It  was  probably  a  beaver  logging 
in  the  moonlight.    We  heard  other  splashes  after- 
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Up  River  to  Beavermouth 

r'l^l^fl"*'  '^'^'^  *•*  *^^«  *°"W  put  off  the 
rest  of  h.s  work  for  another  night. 

day^SoH'he  rii"*'  °'  "°""''  «"  *«  *««•-- 
on  the  ^n..  "^  """»  °^  *  '=°1«™»  of  smoke 

Towards  evening,  while  making  a  muddy  portaee 

unfamiliar  sound'tlVoi^a^Th/S  :? 
wa?'  Zdt t  ■  /—•-*,  ugfi:  tin  ever 
was  .ound  the  bend,  and  we  should  soon  see  men 
once  more  after  six  weeks  with  Nature 

As  it  arrived  early,  we  slipped  ashore  after  dart 
At  Donald,  twelve  miler  up  the  track    wp  *,„. 
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to  foot,  and  asked  with  a  twinkle  if  we  had  climbed 
Mount  Brown.  In  an  hour  we  had  shed  our  rags 
at  the  hotel,  and  next  day  I  parted  from  Frank 
Stover,  one  of  the  most  cheerful  and  loyal  com- 
panions an  explorer  could  have.  Though  he  had 
t«™  ,'»"-'»?*n«^d  «  the  rapids,  had  been 
tomiented  with  sickness  along  the  trail,  and 
had  missed  his  coveted  grizzly,  he  was  delighted 
with  the  journey,  and  never  failed  to  joke  over 
our  disasters  when  we  met  in  later  years. 

As  for  myself,  we  had  not  reached  Mount  Brown 
which  was  a  disappointment,  but  we  had  settled 
that  a  canoe  was   not  the  most  desirable   con- 
veyance   to    Athabasca    Pass;    and    beside    this 
ITir  ^^.'V'^'^^^t  ^«  had  made  acquaintance 
w.  h  the  wildest  part  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able  valleys  m   North  America,   the  valley  that 
separates  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  Selkirks 
and  Gold  Ranges.     It  runs  almost  straight  north- 
west   through   the   most   mountainous   region    of 
British  Columbia,  with  a  length  of  at  least  450 
miles.     Most  great  valleys  are  carved  by  a  river 
flowing  through  from  end  to  end;    but  here  is  a 
valley  m  which  all   the  main   rivers   of   British 
Columoia  begin  their  course,  no  matter  where  they 
may  close  their  career. 

The  Kootenay  River  follows  the  great  valley  for 
mnety  miles  to  th«  south-east,  then  the  Columbia 
begins  m  a  small  lake  and  flows  for   180  miles 

Ih  '^^u"°^'l^'"'  ^*^°'"  '^'"S^S  »»"*.  round 
the  Selkirk  Mountams,  to  end  in  the  Pacific      At 

the    Big   Bend    of   the    Columbia    its    tributary 
118  '' 
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Up  River  to  Bearcrmouth 

e^  through  the  wme  valley.     Then  come,  the 

mile5  befo  e  .anung  south  parallel  to  the  Columbia 
and  entermt  the  Pacific  at  Vancouver.  After  a 
Me  uncertamty  on  the  maps,  Parsnip  and  Finlay 
Riveni.  miportant  tributaries  of  Peace  River,  use 

va  lev  nr„h"^f  "^  '""•='  *  '^^'  north-westerly 
.r,r:i'^  ^  '^  *"  extension  of  the  one  just  de- 
«ribed.  and  send  their  waters  to  Mackenz  e  River 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

the^^nr**  *'*V  """"ntain  ranges  separated  by 
bdne  mer*'"  ""'  '^''^"'■*"*  *^'='''  *e  Rockie^ 
S  tTl  rr""'  °'  post-cretaceous  times, 
to   North    A       ^^'  "'^  ^°"«  »•>«=  °1'J«='  '^nges 

paifc.^"'"  ""'  '^^'^  ^^'^•^ '°  *«  -ly 

The  famous  canyon  of  the  Colorado,  three 
hundred  „„,e,  long  and  five  thousand  feet  in  deS 
wuh  a  breadth  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  is  out  of 
uLTr  T^  V  ""P^'od  with  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Columbia  at  Surprise  Rapids,  which  is  more 
than  eight  thousand  feet  below  the  nearer  Ro^Wes 

^l/„l        ;  *"  "PP"'''"  ''""""''''  ''^^^'^g  fifteen 
cuht      -i""'"^  "P""-    ^'*"«^'y  «^«  ^'"'"ts  many 

valtvl^d'H-"'  ""f}^''  ''^"  '=^-«'*  f-">  *-' 
valley  and  disposed  of  as  in  the  Colorado  canyon 

Geologists  have  not  finally  settled  the  cause  of 

head  water..  In  many  places  the  rocks  of  the 
mountams  on  each  side  dip  away  from  the  vallev 
suggesting  an  anticline  or  upward  fold,  as  though 
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PART    IV 
TJIAMS  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  STONIES,  .89, 

CHAPTER    XV 

THE    EASTERN    SIDE    OF    THE    ROCK.ES 

•-noe;    but  after  in  ^r/la^an'S'^'  ""' 
eager  to  come  to  ri„=.  *"  **"  ■»<•« 

and  oftenrnsiderXro?!?'  '1'  «^''' 
the  canoe  was  ouf  «f  ^^^  ^"""S^  '^«^e-     " 

lent  western  r  vers  the  tV"'"'""  °"  *«  ^'^- 
was  the  ponJw^    4h  n.  ""^''  "^  locomotion 

an  axe,  ^' J^ktr  t  e'ntTe '  '"'^  *'''  "'''  «* 
valleys.     I  recalled  m  ■       '"'"'   mountain 

the  Kicking  SeTrTT"'  °^  !«"'«*  °n 
macheen,  L  condSed  tiT''K'  '"'  ^'^  ^P""" 
the  spirit  ofthe  Ev  1  n  ^'  ^"^^  ''"'''*  ^'''^ 
induced  to  c^i;  talMoad!  *y  «>"ld  actually  be 

tion  through  the  m'uni  Th'e  °"  '^^  '•^''•=- 
must  travel  with  causes     If' thi        '.**  ««Pedition 
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bJ^J.^  V"*r'^  ■"'*  •^*«'  consulution  with  my 

Jmihar  wuh  local  condition,  in  the  foot-hill.,  and 

Mr.  LB.  Stewart,  Profesior  of  Surveying  in  the 

University  of  Toronto,  who  had  done  l^ome  work 

.  m    the    west,    a    Mount    Brown    expedition    w« 

wK'Id"  "  T'  '^^"""  -le  Than  the  " 
Which  had  canoed  on  the  Columbia. 

We  added  to  our  numbers  Dr.  Laird  of  Winni- 
peg,  who   *as  mterested  in  mountains,  and  Mr 

to  join  us  as  sportsman,  assuring  us  that  while 
STn  a„"l  ""r  *"  f-cling-grounds  of    h^  bj 

Much   o^      "•""'  """'"^  ''''P  "^  «"  l«'der* 
Much   of  our   journey   toward  Athabasca   pass 

S      r  :;"  '"'  '>"'«*"«-8r«"«ds  of  the  Mounu  „ 
Stony    Indians,    and    my    brother    engaged    two 
members  of  the  tribe  as  guides,  that  we  might  n^t 
HeJZ7/   '"•''^'    '"^^'y   "^PP^d  Region 
was  sure  to  get  homesick  and  desert.    Our  iniidrs 

on'th/Tr  ^'"'''  "*«'"'  "^  ''^^  Mission  cC^h 
on  the  Morley  reserve,  and  Mark  Two-yoa-  "« 
a^  husky   lad   who   was   supposed   to  'understand 

Jimmy  was  a  middle-aged  and  serious  man  who 
spoke  Cree,  of  which  my  brother  understoodsome! 

while  Mark  spoke  nothing  which  any  of  us  coSd 

ma^dTi  '"•  '^1  *  ^'''''^'  '^'^  «««>«"  com- 
mand of  the  sign  language.  When  this  did  n^t 
meet  the  emergency  Jimmy  served  as  interpreter! 
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The  Eajtem  Side  of  the  Rockici 
Early  in  the  .ummer  of  189a  I  went  we.t  to 

th^^aK  """*  '"«f"  "''^  hod  cut  its  way 

,f'r.i  rr.tr  ^-f£r"^ 

Though  the  Stonies  had  explored  more  of  th,. 

anrStl'"",''"^  ^.''"«  -»'  "  -  "-d^    ge 
?nL  M    i     '"formation  from  them.     The  Rev 

trader    whoT"  ''"l""  "'"^"'^  °-"''-  '^  'nS 

iahVm^^X^'-'j'SeirLrfo^-^  ^ 

SeVlo""''  r  ^"   "-">    ^ortelkdS; 
writes    no    records,    and    makes    no    mans     and 

"sleeps"  or^*'""'-  '"    "•"    ^^^«'    -J.    S 
'•Sundays."    '"  '  P'""'  '""^  "^«  ^'^^  Ston7e»  by 
One  man  appeared  to  have  almost  reachi-d  th. 
point  we  aimed  for.  Joby  Beaver   the  r^^.      ♦ 

tohavr«r>,^l     7*^"'  J'"""y  ^as  supposed 
to  have  gathered  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  rm.t« 
and  .t  was  hoped  would  f5nd  the  way  throueh    h ' 
passes  along  Joby's  trails.  ^    *'"' 
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Our  expedition  to  the  fabulous  mountains  had 
aroused  the  greatest  interest  among  whites  and 
Indians,  and  there  was  a  generous  and  most  con- 
flicting flood  of  suggestions,  advice,  and  warnings 
reaching  us  from  all  quarters,  some  even  fore- 
boding disaster  if  we  passed  the  known  limits  of 
the  Stony  world,  for  beyond  this  there  were  grave 
difficulties,  including  tribes  of  wicked  Indians  with 
whom  one  should  not  rashly  come  into  contact. 
■The  judicious  Jimmy  would  no  doubt  exert  himself 
to  ward  off  these  dangers. 

The  Stonies  were  plain  Indians  in  the 
beginning,  a  branch  of  the  famous  Sioux  of  the 
Western  States,  who  foUowed  the  buffalo  to  the 
northern  prairies ;  but  they  were  a  smaU  tribe  and 
not  equal  in  physique  to  the  Blacfcfeet  and  other 
tribes  that  hunted  the  buffalo.  In  the  many  little 
battles  between  them  the  Stonies  did  not  always 
come  off  best ;  so,  not  much  more  than  a  century 
ago  they  took  to  the  foot-hiUs  and  the  mountains, 
most  of  them  as  hunters  of  the  big  horn  and  the 
goat,  though  a  few  hunted  the  moose  and  black- 
tailed  deer  in  the  boggy  valleys  among  the  foot- 
hills. 

Mr.  R'undle,  a  self-sacrificing  missionary  of  the 
early  days,  gathered  them  under  his  paternal 
guidance,  and  most  of  the  Mountain  Stonies  settled 
on  their  beautiful  reserve  at  Morley;  but  every 
summer  they  left  their  log  houses  and  pitched  their 
teepees  in  the  Rockies.  Each  family  had  its  own 
hunting-grounds,  however,  so  that  few  were 
familiar  with  any  wide  stretch  of  the  mountains 
"4 
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The  Eastern  Side  of  the  Rockies 

The  mountain  sheep  is  now  nearly  exterminated, 
and  even  the  goat  is  growing  scarce,  so  that  they 
are  takmg  up  cattle-raising  and  other  occupations 
and  go  less  and  less  into  their  old  haunts.  One 
may  say  that  now  there  are  no  permanent  in- 
habitants  of  the  Rockies  even  in  the  summer. 

We  found  them  far  from  handsome  as  a  race, 
though  the  children  and  boys  and  girls  are  often 
pretty;  and  they  have  nothing  of  the  sombre 
reserve  and  dignity  of  Fennimore  Cooper  Indians. 
They  are  fond  of  a  joke,  and  if  you  .ass  their 
teepees  in  the  evening,  lighted  up  by  the  wavering 
fire  m  the  centre,  you  will  probably  hear  a  hymn 
sung  with  sweet,  reedy  voices,  or  chatter  and 
^ughter  going  on  in  the  circle.  They  are  good- 
hearted  and  honest,  and  have  been  known  to  ride 
miles  after  a  white  man  to  return  some  trifle  left 
behmd. 

Our  guides  were  shy  at  first,  which  was  not 
strange  from  their  lack  of  English,  but  they  joined 
in  the  camp  life  as  well  as  they  knew  how, 
though  they  proved  less  useful  than  we  had 
expected,  for  we  could  not  trust  their  cooking  nor 
their  skill  as  packers.  As  "lords  of  creation" 
they  had  always  left  such  menial  work  to  the 
women;  so  that  we  found  them  of  most  service 
m  trackmg  strayed  ponies  and  in  following  poorly- 
marked  trails.  Even  in  that,  however,  they  showed 
no  superhuman  skill,  but  were  quite  equalled  by 
a  white  man  we  employed  the  following  year 

Flour  and  bacon  and  beans  and  tea  had  been 
bought  from  David  Macdougall  or  from  the  store 
"S 
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Se    L?h      ''■''"*°"'  ^^  '''"'  ''U  ''"  bustle  at 
fte    ranch,    arranging   pack-saddles   and    riding 
«ddle,.   puttuig   supplies   into   bags   to   s^^a 
rough  journey,  and  finishing  up  odds  and  end,  «^ 

arranged   for   pack-covers,    and   finaUy   we   were 

Indians  =.?  ^'^   ^'"^"'^    "P   P""'"^'   ^^^   the 

Ind,ans  at  pnces  running  from  «io  to  $25  ;    and 

and  our  burdens  northward  were  scattered  over 

he  b>g  pasture  on  the  ranch  ready  for  work   X 

httle  feUows  with  fine  legs  and  feet  and  big  heir 

bick  7'd  h  '^  "^tr  '^^  P*««=-'  «ue  »d 
fnleblld^  H*^'  *"''  ''"'='^'''^^'  '^^  '^e"  as  pinto 
(piebald),  and  none  of  us  knew  very  much  of  their 
properties,  though  my  brother  and  Pruy^ld  tlk'n 

oT-Sr  ".r'^^  '^^  could  ^£ow  the 
rope  m  the  orthodox  way  so  as  to  finish  with  the 
^ond  h.tch  "  four  square  on  the  top  of  S 

.n^?  ^"i''u^?  °"  ^^^  ^"  assembled.  Stewart 
some  t,me  before.  J,mmy  Jacob  turned  up  early 
Z.L         '^^  '°  *'  '°  ««>'  ''»  breakfast       hI 

f^^T/^"     '"  ^""•^''  broadck-th.  inherited 
•exton.      H«   face    was   grave   and   determined 
Mark  was  more  frivolous  and  came  in  a  Sel 
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wit  gay  with  trimmings  and  with  fringes  on  the 
l^gings.  He  had  an  eagle  feather  in  his  felt  hat. 
They  helped  to  corral  the  ponies  and  to  pack  on 
brother"  '"*'"'  *'  *''*'«''"»  °^  ^^"3^  or  my 
The    saddles   were    cinched    and   the    packinjj 

d!r*L*  r°'"'  ^"^  *°  '"™  ^^  impossible  to 
describe,  but  it  went  so  slowly  under  our  unprac- 

oh  ms  load  before  the  Ust  of  the  others  was  ready 
^inf  'l^P^"^'^  a»  over  again.  If  the  loads 
are  not  well  balanced,  they  are  bound  to  slip  toward 
the  heavier  side. 

It  was  ahnost  evening  before  all  was  complete 
and  we  left  the  ra^ch,  Jimmy  riding  ahead  L  if 
he  owned  the  outfit.  Mark  coming  in  behind  some 
of  the  pack  anmials  but  careful  to  keep  within  haU 
o'  «immy.  and  the  rest  of  us  following  as  we  chose, 
^  -ig-strung-out  and  disorderly  procession  moving 
»  *ly  up  the  hills  toward  Ghost  iver.  A  few 
weeks  before  two  parties  coming  from  Calgary  had 

^X.  Tt  '"  ^^P  ""^  '^^y  "«'''  ^o"  within 
sight  of  home  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ford  of 
A.S  treacherous  little  river,  because  nuns  in  the 
mountams  had  swollen  it  so  that  wagons  could 
not  cross.  To-day,  however,  we  wound  down  the 
path  over  the  cliffs  of  tilted  sandstone  and  splashed 
through   ite   pale    bluish   water   with   no   trouMe 

At   All . 

tJ^K  '="^'^'1°"*  °f  the  narrow  river  bottom  up 

the  bare  benches  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley 

*•  the  sun  was  setting,  and  soon  after  camped 
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trau'wh.i^''"  ^f """^  "•*   wcll-beaten   Stony 

S«;^      i"""?  ""'^  ''^^'y  t»™'  '"'1  ford,  and 

S'ReTn  ""'  ^'''''  '^'"^  *<=  hills  at  th« 

ai^S  brou^hf '"'  "^^^'^  '^^  '"'•'^^  ^"g'''  trout, 
and  brought  in  an  armful  of  "  wild  rhubarb,"  a 

hollow-stemmed  plant  that  tasti.rf  mor-  i.-i;       , 

than  rhubarb.  °''  '''''  '=''*^ 

Although  Jhnmy  was  quite  at  home  on  the  trail. 

tte  on  Ste  VT."^^  '^^^^'  -«^  f--  tS 
tTentv  m  ,«  "'^■'^^"y^g'y  tramped  the  ten  or 
twenty  mUes  a  day  with  his  pedometer  takinir 
b^rmgs  and  sketching  in  the  hfus^nd  ^tr^Ts*' 

S^lk'tr??"V°  '^"'^'^  *•=  •^'^»«"  «^«^ 
he  took  the  latitude  with  a  sextant 

CreekVr"'"^  •'*''  '^^'^  *'  F»"«>  Timber 
t-reek,  of  suggestive  name,  and  a  day  or  two  later 
on  the  main  Red  Deer  River,  all  theMe^*:',; 

rt^.e  of  ''  ""*  ^'^P^*"  ">««  ^d  there  of  thf 
range  of  mountam,  when  there  was  time  to  look 

^ckmg,  repacking,  unpacking,  and  driving  refrac- 

Sis'tndU  '\°"  ""^  '^*"'  ''^  «!*«  cooking 
b««s  and  bannocks  round  a  smoky  camp  fire  at 

loaSr  ?!^  ^*"'"'  *'"'''  '**^^S^  the  saddlmg  and 

loadmg  of  the  six  pack  ponies  to  my  brother%^ 

help  from  the  rest  of  us,  who  knew  little  of  Ae 
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art ;  and  those  first  days  were  sadly  enlightening 
lor  some  of  our  party  who  did  not  know  the  cayuse 
and  his  litUc  ways.  There  was  trouble  in  muskegs 
and  fallen  tunber,  and  every  one  was  disillusioned 
and  disgusted  and  wondered  why  he  had  come  into 
a  world  of  so  much  tribulation  and  such  poor 
scenery. 

We  could  not  even  camp  where  we  wished. 
There  must  first  be  feed  for  the  ponies,  and  after- 
wards we  might  look  for  unessentials  like  wood 
and  water  for  ourselves  and  a  flat  place  for  a 
tent.     Scenery  was  quite  an  afterthought. 

Before  we  ever  reached  the  mountains  we  had 
grown  familiar  with  every  disaster  that  could 
happen  to  a  pony.  Two  of  us  had  been  thrown, 
and  several  ponies  had  been  mired  in  muskegs, 
from  which  they  had  to  be  dragged  by  head  and 
tail  to  dry  land;  but  we  were  learning  in  a  good 
school  the  art  of  "  throwing  the  rope."  so  that 
loads  stuck  better  than  at  first. 

As  we  turned  west  toward  the  mountains  we 
met  an  Indian  family,  the  father,  riding  at  the  head 
of  the  cavalcade,  calling  ombostage  (good-day)  to 
us  as  he  approached,  and  shaking  hands  with  every 
one.  while  the  women  followed  demurely  with 
downcast  eyes,  whipping  up  the  pack  ponies.  A 
young  mother  had  a  papoose  slung  in  a  blanket  on 
her  back,  its  round  head  bobbing  as  the  pony 
trotted.  ^  ' 

By  this  time  Junmy's  clerical  black  coat  had 
disappeared  into  the  sack  behind  his  saddle,  and 
with  the  coat  went  most  of  his  dignity.     Camp 
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Md  Sm     !  *T"*«'  '"'•  **^*'  »'««'  »  cooking. 

"  Sick   J«  •■    A  ^kI*"*  ""  "'""»=''  '"'1  "id, 
rifl.  ■.     ^  "'•''"  ^'»'<=''  'eU  to  Stewart's 

nfle  was  made  ready  for  the  pot  by  Jimmy  iTfive 
mmutes  without  a  knife,  starting  a'  Ae^"legs 

,„^    ,?''*  '^'T  "*  ^^"^  foot-hills,  besides  teaching 
us  much-needed  lessons  in  the  art  of  packing  «^f 

themselves.  Out  on  the  "  bald-headed  "  prairie 
wherever  a  nver  cuts  its  valley,  one  sees  the  soft 
creuceous  shales  and  sandstones  lyi^rasla  « 
when  they  were  the  sea  bottom,  Uy  mSL^ 
crumoUd  if'      "'  ^''    *"y    ^*«    bent    and 

NotT.r*'''""*"'  ^  *^°"*  «*  *«  mountains. 
Now.   foUowmg  up  the  Red  Deer  Valley    w.^ 

biockf  ofpr^  °' *'= «"-"'»-  betw:L'i,un 

blocks  of  PateoMic  limestone  tUted  up  like  floe 

"st'end^V^K  "r^  ^''"^^  •'^  *  ston^'^he  north. 
Sdl  f.u  .*''  '''°'='''  ''^^S  on  the  contorted 
beds  of  the  foot-hiUs.     Seeing  them  so  c^m  ^d 

XTreitibw"  '*;'  *°  '"^^"^  '^«  ^^^ 
7r.uL  It  '°"'"'  ^™™  *«  Pacific  drove  them 

nland.  thrustmg  them  as  mountain  ridges  out  ove" 

ThTRed"?,'  "' v^,"''  ^'^  '°°*-'''"^  -  from 
sea  td  .h       ^^^  ^''"'^  '*  4.SOO  feet  above  the 
ef^ht^h         °^"'"  ■■*°«*'  "^  mountains  reach  only 
eight  thousand  or  nine  thousand  feet,  so  that  thev 
are  not  specially  striking,  except  to  one V^Uch! 
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true  •■  Rockv  "  m„  ??"«"'«  »»  *«  very  bones 
hard  in  ;%eS\T^  ''*"'''"«  "P  ""<»«  ^d 
climbed  one  SS  S^  an  If.*"  °^  '^"''«^-  ^e 
the  moderate  sZh^^ZTT""'  'f  "'^^'''^  "P 
block,  and  found  no  Z2  *°^ -•  *'  '"'*'' 
leaving  the  vaHey  ^d^^^  .°^  ""derbrush  after 

the  central  ranges  •""  """  ^«'-  "P  in 

I,  Sy'e^s  airSrl^iV''^  *-'  S*-«  and 
8.40O  feet  higr's^l:;""','  '"'P"«  fountain, 
the  hot  valley  'of  "Sr^c^'K-"  '^^  ™°™'"S  *« 
battling  for  hours  Ihh  d.T  '^  ^'  ^'4''°  ^eet, 
on  the  lower  slo^s  ^d  rt^r,^  t"'  ^^  "'^«» 
-d  ending  ^.h.Z:dtiS^tt:^T.''''J'"  "P' 
crossing  a  broad  stretch  „f  /  '^^  '  ''"'«''  hy 

foundourselves  in  he  midl  ^  '"^-  °''  *°P  '^^ 
scenery  with  ifie  dTtdll''?''^'  '"«'' ^'P'"« 
into  the  valley,  bek,w  us       ^     ""  ''*"=''*"»  ^'^ 

between  two  mo'Sta^X^,  *  ^'**'''  •=°°*^«''* 
the  same  latitudTl^th? /*""'.• ''"^''' ""''" 
eastern  ranges  only  a  "ew  fL  'f  ""'i'  °^  *« 
'vinter  and  this  melts  .Ii  i  '"""^  ^^"  '^  the 
sun.  whUe  the  upS  4,  evs""'"  ^'^  ^"™»«-s 
Selkirks  are  burieT^^l^rt?  t*^"  °'  *•* 
snow.  f„„  reservoirs  to  feed  th  '°"^  '"«  °^ 
Srlaciers  during  the  hot  months  """""""able 
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THROUGH    THE   MOUNTAINS   TO   THE 
SASKATCHEWAN 

The  trail  which  Jimmy  picked  for  us  went  a  little 
way  up  the  Red  Deer  to  Mountain  Park  and  then 
climbed  out  of  the  valley  to  a  pass  among  the 
stunted  tmiber  at  6,500  feet,  where  it  turned  down 
agam  toward  the  Clear  Water  River,  flowing 
through  a  parallel  valley. 

Another  long  day's  journey  took  us  over  a 
higher  pass,  running  through  a  fine  knot  of  moun- 
tams,  to  the  Atikoseepee,  only  a  small  creek,  where 
we  crossed  at  its  head.  With  tired  ponies  after 
twenty-seven  miles  of  travel  we  camped  in  this 
narrow,  frigid  valley  from  which  the  snow  had  just 
melted,  leaving  moist  meadows  for  pasture.  We 
were  so  close  to  timber-line  that  poles  for  the 
tent  were  hard  to  find,  and  only  gnarled  little  tree- 
trunks  could  be  got  for  the  fire  so  much  needed 
m  the  nipping  air. 

In  the  morning  we  started  through  the  splashy 
meadows  in  a  flurry  of  snow,  crossed  a  pass  well 
above  the  trees  (  7,500  feet),  and  entered  the  valley 
of  \Vhite  Rabbit  Creek,  which  falls  three  thousand 
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Tered  with  l',r"''  "I  *"  '"^^  ♦""«'  » 
coverea   wjth  muskeg  or  forest   without   pasture 

«  7  2?^  f^  *""  °"  **  K°«»*''«y  plains 

«ddieVor.ie"t„T*""  ^'  """«  '''"  '-«»*  --^ 

teJ.^?'"'*  7*"'"^  "'*  ""*"«*  P°ni«  tried  our 

»t»  s  rjs„" ""'"  ""•  -"-  '"••  - 

Our  trials  were  not  over  vet  •   for   «;f»»„.      v 
was  faUhfully  walking  to  recork   h    SZ^  :^ 

Wm  <h  ;.^°"'^  '«'=''  •"  "'«'  ''"kness,  found 

hm  three  m.les  up  the  trail,  limping  slowly  along 
with  a  sprained  knee  which  must  have  cost  h"m 
misery  among  the  fallen  timber 

We  had  longed  for  the  mountains  during  the 
dull  journey  through  the  foot-hills  from  Morley 
ti^b.r  f  ''"°'"'*°'™*  ^d  ^'ony  passes  abov^ 
t  d,T  w  i'"*  ''"''  inconsistent  enVugh  to  find 
"  del^htful  to  come  down  to  this  inlet  of  praHe 
m  the  heart  of  the  mountains,   where  Stewart's 

io  dfvs'mir  """'f  °'  '"""^  '''^•'l  '«  *e  last 
Th.   I    u    \*  "'^'""'^  "'^"^«  f°'  '^  holiday 
The  Saskatchewan  is  so  much  more  powerful 
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Hun  the  other  eattwd-flowing  riven  that  no  mere 
gap  like  that  of  the  Red  Deer  or  Clearwater  serves 
Its  purpose,  and  it  ha*  carved  itself  a  flat  valley 
four  or  five  miles  wide  through  the  outer  ranges 
fhe  warm  and  dry  Chinook  winds  sweep  down 
from  the  passes  to  the  west,  licking  up  the  snow 
in  wmter  and  giving  the  plains  the  semi-arid  look 
of  the  ranc.i  country.  When  we  came  down  from 
White  Rabbit  Creek  on  July  i6th  our  ponies  trod 
upon  pungent  sage  and  wormwood,  with  their 
silvery  greens,  as  well  as  the  bunch  grass  and 
peavme ;  and  flax  and  harebells  and  gentians  and 
yeUow  sunflowers  with  brown  centres  bloomed 
everywhere  as  flowers  of  summer. 

There  was  another  interesting  change  on  the  way 
toward  the  Kootenay  pUins,  for  the  tilted  blocks 
or  writing-desks  "  of  the  Red  Deer  and  Clear- 
water  gave  place  to  folded  mountains  elaborately 
cut  into  shark-s  teeth ;  and  straight  ahead,  jutting 
boldly  out  into  the  belt  of  prairie,  stood  a  beauti- 
ful mountam  nine  thousand  feet  high,  bent  into 
a  fold  like  an  8,  two  miles  long  and  a  mile  broad, 
tipped  on  its  side.  It  can  be  seen  from  all  the 
valleys  looking  into  the  plains,  and  we  named  it 
Sentinel  Mountain. 

After  two  days'  halt,  Jimmy  Jacob  led  the  way 
down  stream  to  ford  the  Saskatchewan,  where  it 
was  weakened  by  splitting  into  six  branches  with 
gravel  bars  between.  Even  so  divided  it  was  deep 
enough  for  us  and  reached  the  saddles  on  the 
horses'  backs,  so  that  most  of  us  pulled  off  boots 
and  socks  and  let  the  wooden  stirrups  float  beside 
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us.    The  water  was  muddy  and  the  current  strong 
though  steady  and  not  dangerous.  ^' 

nJ^r  *"■  ^f""  """"^  ^y"'"^  ^^  forded  the 
translate  the  Stony  name,  much  smaller,  with  clear 
rou^^ed  h  T;"'  ""'  """^^  ^^^  ""^  swiftly  o" 
sTi^ed  tf ''u  °°  '*'''^''  '""^  ?<">■«  '"^-^hed  and 
of  the  saddle  on  the  up-stream  side.  One  had  all 
the  sensations  of  pitching  and  rolling  at  sea  in  " 

when  t?^    ""°'''  ^°  *^'  "  ^  -  Lided  r  Hef 
Tthe"  ^L^    ■  ''""""^  ^*°  ^»«»°^  -ater  on  the 

PeJk  T^  '''rT  "V''"  ^"^y  '"^  ^"■"•'^d  Triangle 
Peak,  a  kneehke  fold  of  rock  rising  2,600  feet 

Sth'J  ^  "T'  \"^*''^^  °-^  '™«'on-  fiUed 
I^din.  l""*^  °'^''  ^°^"'^  •''  *«  l"^"  part  and 
?he  K„T  ''T"'"  '"'^  conglomerate  on  top. 
The  Kootenay  plams  and  the  Saskatchewan  were 

Sihe  r"".^  '"""'  *°""'''  '""^  «°"h-east. 
Where  the  greyish-green  plains  melted  into  the 
hazy  distance  of  the  outer  prairie 

From  every  mountain  valley  creeks  and  rivers 
we  re  hurrymg  to  join  the  Saskatchewan,  the  largest 
of  them  being  the  Cataract  River  at  our  feet,  brifg. 
mg  the  waters  of  two  thousand  square  miles  of 
mountam  and  snowfield  to  fill  the  greTt  river 
wtrpi.'^^""  ''  ^°"™^^  ^"°"  theVairiesT 

The  Saskatchewan  is  greater  than  all  its  sub- 

ordmate  streams,  the  Red  Deer,  the  CWwater. 
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and  the  Brazeau,  put  together,  because  it  has  cut 
farther  into  the  Rockies,  gathering  up  the  drainage 
of  the  snowy  central  ranges  behind  them  to  the 
south-east  and  the  north-west. 

A  beautiful  small  lake  and  wjiite  salt  licks  broke 
the  surface  of  prairie  below  us,  and  looking  down 
on  our  specks  of  ponies,  we  could  imagine  the 
brown  herds  of  buffalo  drinking  at  the  pond  or 
streaming  toward  the  salt  lick,  where  the  hunters 
lay  in  wait  for  them.  One  could  still  see  their 
hollow  paths  and  wallows  and  an  occasional 
whitened  skull  in  1892. 

The  Kootenay  plains  were  once  in  a  small  way 
the  high-road  6f  nations,  and  full  of  picturesque 
life,  when  the  Kootenay  tribe  from  southern 
British  Columbia  came  across  Howse  Pass  at  one 
of  the  head  streams  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  hunt 
the  buffalo  and  trade  horses  with  the  Stonies.  That 
traffic  ended  many  years  ago,  and  Howse  Pass  is 
now  seldom  crossed  by  white  men  and  never  by 
the  Indians;  but  the  plains  are  still  lively  once 
a  year  when  the  StoHies  come  north  from  Morley 
before  scattering  into  their  special  hunting- 
grounds. 

Jimmy  had  travelled  no  farther  than  this,  and 
now  Mark  was  to  take  the  lead,  but  we  had  very 
little  idea  what  his  plans  were.  We  expected  to 
keep  on  through  the  mountains  to  the  Brazeau 
River. 
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FROM   THE   SASKATCHEWAN   TO   THE   SUNWAPTA 

The  ponies  had  strayed  far  on  the  prairies  and 
had  to  be  tracked  up  to  their  feeding-grounds 
and  when  they  were  brought  in  prove!  fo  be  in 
altogether  too  good  spirits,  so  that  we  started  after 
Lntify  aSd.""'  ""^^^  ^-yo-g-men  riding 

r^JT^l^  °i  1"™*°^  "P  °"«  °f  *e  valleys,  as 
we  had  hoped,  he  xoUowed  the  Saskatchewan  down 
and  passing  the  edge  of  the  mountains,   turned 

With  the  foot-h.ls  came  bad  trail,  for  there  were 
wSs  ^°ft  ground  along  the   creek  and 

windfalls  among  the  pine-groves  to  traverse 

Before  long  Mark  crossed  the  creek  in  such  a 
bad  place  that  Pinto  rolled  backwards  under  his 
load  of  200  lb.  of  flour  and  lay  struggling  in  the 
water,  where  we  had  to  unpack  hk^  as  1,e  lly 
The  trad  was  fairly  well  marked,  and  in  nxy  capacity 
ofogcma  (chief)  I  deposed  Mark  from  the  leaderl^ 
ship  and  sent  Jimmy  ahead  once  more.  Mark 
dropped  back  crestfallen  to  his  old  position  as 
driver  of  pack-horses,  and  before  long  I  heard 
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hLS,  r""!*  !""*  pUintively  a,  he  consoled 
bunself  for  the  disgrace. 

The  next  day's  journey  was  not  without  interest, 
for  at  one  place  there  were  three  coal  seams,  which 
have  since  turned  out  to  be  very  valuable;  and 
later,  travellmg  along  the  edge  of  a  canyon,  we 
came  upon  a  beautiful  waterfall  leaping  into  an 
amphitheatre,  far  better  scenery  than  we  had  been 
used  to  in  the  foot-hills. 

nSl  **  'f  """^  '^y-  '"'«'*'*''  ^«  ™«  nearly 
one  thousand  ieet  to  bare  moorlands  threaded  with 
wtennmable  boggy  creeks  between  the  wooded 
hills  where  among  low  bushes  of  the  "grease- 
wood  we  met  no  end  of  minor  disasters,  for 
ponies  are  at  their  worst  under  these  conditions. 
Several  were  mired,  and  one  of  them  ran  amok 
chargmg  back  along  the  narrow  trail,  tearing  his 
own  and  others'  packs  to  pieces  and  flinging  Uird 

hZ^I  ,?f  ^  "^"^  "*^  *"  '^'^'^  "^d  bruised 
by  the  fall  that  he  was  put  out  of  trim  for  climbing 
durmg  the  rest  of  the  journey.  Pruyn,  too,  was  on 
the  sick  list  and  m  doubt  whether  he  should  go  on 

,nH  !i  f'^  ^^  *•=  '^"^^  ^"^^^  River.' 

and  It  was  pla-n  that  our  present  route  would  never 
tead  to  Athabasca  Pass,  so  we  decided  to  take 
tfte  direction  into  our  own  hands.  Though  not 
so  good  at  picking  up  trails,  we  knew  at  least  which 
way  we  wanted  to  go,  and  turned  up  the  Brazeau 
Vtaey  mto  the  Rockies  once  more.  Later  we  lound 
that  there  were  at  least  two  passes  through  the 
mountams  between  the  Saskatchewan  and  the 
Brazeau.  which  would  have  saved  forty  miles  of 
distance  and  two  days  of  horrible  trails 
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peaks!  JSdTe^e^^Kj^  "  '"''"^'^  ^«  ^^ 
r^d  up  its  wide  vS^  J°P"*'"°"*-««- 
Chinook  Wind  that  some  Ses  ST  '  """^^^^ 
roanng.      Five   mii-        "  .   *"  ">«  spruce-woods 

Wd^or  Su^da'Vr:    ",/"''   -°-'-i«s    w^ 

than  the  Kootenay  plates   Tni"''  "  """=''  ''«''«' 
S.400  feet.  '^    "^'  ""*  °"'  camp  was  at 

-on";:  z:  s  A%r ::f  '''V'"''-  °^  «-. 

9.450  feet  and  giS'.n       "'  ''™''"<1  ^«<^Wng 
va'ley  till  a  snowS  s^,  "::Pr ^  ^'^  "P  thf 

h-<lJyanypermane„™nowonit  C'     ""'"'  "^* 
a  mountain  as  high  as  ^ h^         !'  however,  though 

have  been  buried  tZ  TlZ  T'T''^''^ 
sending  two  or  three  elacier!  rfl    '^       '^^'  °^  '"^'"^' 

.     Thesnowstor„,foCedus°r'"'°''*'"""<=y^-       ^ 
'ts   protecting  clumn  oTl  "^  """?  behind 

our  troubles  PrurLdber"''''  ^"'^  '°  '^^   ^o 
-as  evident  that  Z  ^ght  „otTo  T'°"''^  ^''^''-     '' 
tarns,  so  next  morning  Iv  hll     **^  '"  *«  '""un- 
the  strongest  rid™ran7pacic  ."  '"'  ^"""^  "'* 
h.m  for  a  forced  mr^  to'^Mtw^tL'^'  "'^  *'* 
through  the  mountains  of  whTch  n  '        u^  ^  ™"''' 
Pruyn  could  hardly  sit  „„  ^     .."^     '"''  ^""^  heard, 
off    toward    the    souV^h  ^'  ^r^ -^  they  rode 
heginning    a    JournTof '^™r^f "-^    sleet, 
rough  trails,   and  the  cL     t  '^^    °^er  very 

However,  al    went  well    ^1,''"'  '""^  -cheerful 
brother  and  Ji^y  IS''  ^^  *^o  '-eeks  later  my 
the  worse  fo'r  tfae^  Z'^Zs^T  '"'"  ""'  ^^^ 
The  rest  of  us,  Stewart  I^^      ""''  °^  ^«^el. 
5,^"'^'  '^^  I.  *ith  Mark 
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as  horsekeeper.  explored  the  valley  and  climbed 
near-by  mountains,  moving  our  camp  only  a  few 
miles  up  toward  the  forks  of  the  Braieau. 

Mark  was  disconsolate  without  Jimmy,  and  the 
mournful  strams  of  his  tin  whistle  beside  the  camp 
fire  at  mght  were  fuU  of  pathos.  The  other  party 
had  taken  the  smaU  tent  used  by  the  Indians,  so 
that  he  was  homeless,  sleeping  at  the  foot  of  our 
tent  m  bad  weather,  but  preferring  to  curl  up  out- 

ff  tL"n  '^^  ''"J"  ^"  *'*=■'  «'"'*°"  Bay  blanket 
f  the  night  was  fine.  We  sent  him  into  the  moun- 
tams  hunting  with  Pruyn's  rifle,  but  his  only  game 

TnH  .1  K  ^f'i  "'•'"*'  ^^  ^'°8ed  over  the  fire 
and  then  boiled.  The  meat  was  not  bad,  though 
we  had  to  add  salt,  which  Mark  had  n«  found 
necessary. 

After  Jimmy  went  away  our  conversations  with 
Mark  were  short  and  mostly  in  the  sign  language 
though  he  had  begun  to  learn  a  li^e  EnS 
For  horses  trotting  there  was  a  quick  motion  of 
the  hand  with  the  fingers  pointing  downward,  for 
walkmg  a  slow  motion  ;  a  teepee  was  suggested  by 
the  fingers  meeting  in  p...  upward  position,  and 
time  we  expressed  by  pointing  to  the  sun  and  then 
to  Its  place  in  the  ^ify  at  the  hour  intended. 

Aiter  the  cold  and  snow  ffurries  there  were  two 
or  three  mtensely  hot  days  which  brought  out  the 
bulldog  flies  m  full  force,  driving  the  ponies  crazy 
and  though  we  made  them  a  smudge  of  their  own 
they  crowded  round  our  camp  fire  till  we  had  to 
fence  them  off.  Each  one  wanted  to  stand  behind 
another  s  tail,  which  whisked  the  flies  from  his 
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catch.  ,0  that  we  left  .  ""  ^"''°  '""  '"'d  to 
neck,andia,he«ce/hef«ll*''^  ''*""^  ''»"  ^» 

broUing  sun  under  the  spTuJr     '"*'*"  '""  *" 

riU  on  the  S  to  the  n„r'?h  *"''  *"  ^significant 
a  magnificent  «,  ""^wlVr '°™^'  ™<' 
their  turn  a,  tormentors.  ^I  ^TT^"^'  '°°'' 

^n  "L^t^  ;r^'^  V^"  '^^°'^^" - 

vaUey  ovefSe  u  uaTmus^'  "'\™""  "^  ^^e 
timber,  with  a  waller  cHff?^''  i"^^'  '^^  '»»<»> 
U3  for  part  of  The  way  N^f  ^"  "  *""«  »''°^« 
I  climbed  a  JmJn'o  Jo"tftr  Stewart  and 
the   forks   of   the   B««i,        /    ^'^^  '"«  *bove 

-liey  in  sightl'lhU  'rthftesTl*'  "'"'^ 
•potless  dome  of  snow  twentv  nH  ^  '■°''  » 
away   probably  the  DomTsho:;  r?;?^  """ 

^oSrs'£s-,-eToirmb^'t:s 

before'  uTanT:^e,^'pot^""^•'^  *^^^'-- 
.^C^mr^H--"-^^^^^^^ 

--caj,t--nrLrbe^T^- 
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.p~r«?^**'    '^^'T"?    "«*    «•«•««    without 

M  thick  a.  ?„  .  K  .'  ."°"   timber-line   are 

.ingTe  sheen      T.^"!!*:.'''.'""  *«  *''  »»'  »"  • 
off  o^  ,t7^-  a^.''  '-*'  *««»  ~-P'"ely  killed 

Mark  astonished  us  one  dav  hv  hi.      ♦ 

gone  to  mlif  T-       ^^  '*•  '*""*«'  '^  »>«  »»d  not 

wnen  the  fire  was  stirred  ud  we  saw  ti,.»  i, 

t^ha  tlkC^  •'"^  '-'*  '  'auZg'^Ic^rd 
wwlh   h.   ^^  ?  *  ""^  P^"  «'  '>J«ket  leg^ngs 

Sta»«.in  e,pui„d  b^.|g„,  ,,„  ^  1^^^  ^^ 


f  -^if^ 


F«>n.  the  aukatchcwan  to  the  Su„..pt. 

Evidently  Beaver  ^.  l""""'^    '""^    »!«•?. 

»«d  been  donT^  tw.  "T/Z  ""'  ^'^"'^  ^'»« 
•umptuous  ,up~r  of  driJ  **•?•«>»  ?»»  ready  . 
tea  for  all  handT  a  m«  '^'''"'  *'^'>^^'  «nd 
firelight  undTrh;  sp™cl/'"T,'""  »««"  "^  *« 
'he  name  "  WySf^L*^''  ***'"''  '^owed  that 
«t  mealtimes  if  not  or„^h  ""  ^*"  deserved 

the    teapot    4h    i^^^'^'^!!^'"-    He  begged 

wcond  time,  and  we  heard  fh,?'  '"  """^  » 
«g  in  their  nook" nderthir  '  x«^  '"'^  '""^''■ 
*e  had  a  fine  breaSt  for.r''  -^"^  ""'"'^S 
»ome  ribs  of  sW    Hr      ^hamosin  had  brought 

;a«ing  delicioul'r^tileTtith?-'"'''^*'  ^« 
beanpot.  Before  going  the  71  "'  ^'^  '"  *« 
change  meat  for  tea  and  fl„  ^""'r'^ted  to  ex- 
*o«e  tea,  but  coJTd  "o"  Ze"f  "'  ^^^^  '"'^ 
mounted  his  pinto  horse  n,'^^  °"''-  ^«  he 
come  back  wL Two^g    o'Tee? *^'^  *  '^''"-'  »<> 

o^  the  JthV4^,v-'^ter  ;i!  ^-'^-- 

for  eighteen  miles.  wher/I  ',  "°*""»  '»  "P 
tumble  down  from  JIIh.  ''^'*'  *"""  "reams 
behind.  Our  uZp  tve'ed  '"  *'  '"°""*^'"» 
ground-mossy  traif  through  ,""  ^^""^  °' 
windfalls  on  burnt  CToundr^  ^Pmce-woods.  old 
«one.  canyons  wkf wMf' 'l°"*"°P»  "^  '^e- 
«to  and  out  of.  s^dr^^'l'  T  /'P'*'  *°  ^'^l* 
On  the  ,0th   Tj^setlV^  *"*  '*^^- 

we  set  out  for  an  expedition. 
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my  brother  Lucius  and  Jimmy  iurprii«d  us  by 
coming  down  the  Brazeau  Valley  instead  of  up, 
for  they  had  gone  one  way  through  the  mountains 
and  come  back  another.  Later  the  whole  party 
used  both  these  passes.  Pruyn  had  been  uken 
••fely  to  Morley  and  was  no  worse,  so  that  all 
had  gone  well,  and  we  turned  joyfully  back  to 
camp  to  make  a  fresh  stort  for  Mount  Brown. 

Stewart  and  I  had  looked  over  the  ground  and 
picked  out  a  trail,  so  that  there  should  be  no  loss 
of  time,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  the  strayed 
ponies   were   brought   in   and   we   left   our   most 
permanent  camp,  not  sorry  to  be  under  way  again. 
The   trail   chosen   followed   the   main   Braieau 
River  to  Brazeau  Lake,  which  reflected  a  great 
glacier  to  the  north-west,  then  took  the  south  shore 
for  two  or  three  miles,  and  turned  south-west  up 
a   very   steep   and   rugged   little   valley   between 
towering  cliffs  toward  a  pass  we  had  seen  on  one 
of  our  climbs.     Heavy  rain  caught  us  on  steep 
ground  just  below  tnnber-line,  and  we  chopped 
away  the  thick  branches  of  a  spruce  to  make  room 
for  our  tent,  giving  a  picturesque  but  inconvenient 
camp  with  wonderful  views  between  the  thunder- 
clouds of  Brazeau  Lake  a  thousand  feet  below  and 
the  mountains  beyond. 

Crossing  the  barren  pass  next  morning,  we 
followed  a  creek  flowing  north-west  toward  a  wide 
river  valley  which  we  had  looked  at  longingly  from 
a  mountain-top  some  days  before.  We  named  the 
pass  and  creek  Poboktan,  from  the  big  owls  that 
blinked  at  us  frwn  the  spruce  trees,  and  we  camped 
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'^-^^^^.t'^^X^Z^^'^^'^^^-     We 
heading  for.    ZoZX  U  ^-  T\  "".''''' 

our  joumey  n«rly  i^c  '  "'"^'"'  *""  ''" 

unknown  valley  at  5    ,rf^.^^"'^    '"       ^'''«. 

head,  and  in  .!,«  ,  S^'J^'  "t  ^'  '"'^'  "  '" 
•t  Morlev  •  buHt  l!!?  f  ' '''  '  '"''8'=  ''^  'he  Bow 
of  the  north^iTo!!?-'"""'^-"'"  «««»«> 

a  score  of  gZ^!  ^^^  ^^f^^y  P«ks  with 
Jakes  in  the  vau"  ^  half-dozen  blue-green 
stream  we  couTd  f^low'Z's''""'  "'"'  '^^ 
•niles  to  it,  junction  4h!„„r''"'?^  '"'  """^ 
the  Whirlpool  7f  so  Tlt^^'n"^*'"'  P'^'^P' 
where  to  thTLth  *«»        ^°*  ^*"  '^^  "o™*- 

•ains  betwlTT r^eT  tho'u^r^  °^  '""""■ 
peaks  like  Hooker  aL   n     '        ^^  °°  monster 

that  direction     Pe'hTosthr"^  '""''  *"  ^<=-  '" 
off  from  us      uZT,^^     !  ?'''*'  '^"«^^  "="'  'hem 

-.sandfo„ol\;-^rh;VvX---^^ 
K    ng  tor  the   horses,   came   up   with 
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wlemn  faces  and  shook  hands,  after  which  Jimmy 
f«narked.  "  Goodbye,  we  go  Morley."  This  un- 
known  country  might  do  for  white  men,  but  it 
evidently  did  not  suit  Mountain  Stonies.  As 
oztma,  I  told  Jimmy.  "  Vou  go  Morley,  you  go 
Calgary  Gaol,"  and  tried  to  make  him  understand 
that  If  they  broke  the  contract  which  they  had 
signed  With  their  mark  they  could  expect  no  pay. 
and  that  we  were  only  going  a  few  days  farther 
anyway. 

They  went  to  their  tent  to  consult,  and  in  a 
few  mmutes  Jimmy  came  and  touched  my  arm. 
^ymi,"Metwah,ln"  ("good"),  and  pointing 
down  the  river.    The  mutiny  was  over. 

By  night   we   had   covered   fifteen   miles   and 
camped  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  forks  • 
but  the  latter  part  of  the  way  had  been  through 
burnt  woods   with  terrible   windfalls   that   me^t 
h'   vy  chopping;    so  before  saddling  up  in  the 
mommg  we  set  out  with  axes  to  cut  a  trail  to  the 
forks,  and  on  the  way  discovered  a  canyon  with 
some  fine  waterfalls  on  the  main  river.  After  chop- 
pmg  most  of  the  day  it  began  to  look  hopeless  to 
get  the  ponies  through  in  any  reasonable  time,  and 
we  decided  on  August   17th  that  the  three  able- 
bodied  men.  Stewart,  my  brother,  and  I.  should 
follow  up  the  supposed  Whirlpool  River  on  foot 
It  took  some  time  to  arrange  pack-sacks  and  get 
everything  ready,  so  that  it  was  toward  evening 
before  we  started,  fording  the  Sunwapta  on  horse- 
back and  driving  the  animals  back  across  the  river 
to  join  the  others. 
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up  with  young  trees   whi!-!  ,  '  *'"'^  Srown 

at  our  burdenl     Towlrflu!!"  *'"'^^  ^"^"^'''"S 
the  black  and  barrel  T"  "^""^  °"'  "P°n 

where  a  s^^aZ'dT  "'  '^'^  """^^   »^"' 
'-ept  .he  stony  ^"  gtveuTSirTf ""^  ^"^^ 

Slept  under  ther''L'rdr?.L^^^^^^^^^ 

4e  Sir":™"^  ?  '""""^  ourselv"rbeside  a 

the  valley  thefe  werf  fi  I       ?5  .  "'^  '   ^"'^  ^"°s* 

tains  draped  :L:udrVrett''"'='P^'^  ™°- 

in  the  ravines  near  t' Z^^^     Th^  °'  ''"'^ 

spht  into  several  channels  aTtH    n  ^''\'"'^"  ^as 

"P  the  valley  we  founSow/„g  ^ra"  '    ,"'  ?"'" 
so   we  rafted  acros<!  anrf    ",'  «  "^'^ '^^'^^am, 

logswellupontheshoTel,   "  ''""'''  ^''^  ^^^^^^ 

Presently  we  reached V,   ^''  °"         ^"''  ^^'='=- 
y         ^«ached  a  tributary  coming  down 
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from  more  nearly  the  right  direction,  so  we  left 
the  mam  valley  for  this.  As  there  were  endless 
beaver  dams  and  trees  cut  by  beaver  along  its 
course  we  named  it  Chaba  River,  from  the  Stony 
word  for  beaver. 

On  the  third  night,  which  was  frosty,  we 
camped  under  a  spruce,  near  the  foot  of  a  splendid 
square-based  mountain  built  of  thick  courses  of 
purple  quartzite.  During  the  night  we  were  dis- 
turbed  by  a  moose  or  large  deer  that  walked 
crunchmg  up  the  gravel  and  trotted  away  splashing 
across  the  creek  when  we  got  up  to  look  at  it. 

The  mommg:  was  brilliant,  and  we  left  our 
bundles  under  the  tree  to  climb  a  few  thousand 
feet  for  an  outlook.  Fortress  Mountain,  as  we 
named  it.  proved  a  harder  proposition  than  we 
expected,  and  at  7,700  feet  we  halted  at  the  foot 
of  a  vertical  wall,  with  the  valley  and  its  creeks 
and  rivers  spread  out  more  than  three  thousand 
feet  below,  and  a  grand  array  of  mountains  near 
Its  head  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  the  finest  of 
which  we  afterwardls  called  Mount  Quincy 

Fortress  Mountain  has  since  been  climbed  by 
Barrett,  Wilcox's  partner,  who  determined  its 
height  as  9,600  feet. 

Rounding  the  comer  of  the  great  buttress,  whose 
foot  we  followed,  suddenly  there  opened  out 
below  us  the  most  marvellous  lake  imaginable 
We  were  above  its  cast  end,  and  could  see  it 
stretching  eight  or  ten  miles  to  the  west  in  a 
valley  completely  surrounded  by  heavy  fore^' 
sloping  up  to  purplish  cliffs  and  mountain-tops  ^vkh 
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We  ZjL^f'^'  "°'»«^«'^  «f  *  lifetime  I 
quamite  hr.L.         ""^  °''"  *«  "^^^  of  rough 

h.c.  cu^anV^d  tcSr'oHf = 

packs,  trudging  up  stream  toward  the  lake  to  settle 
the   question   finally,  and  noticed  tharthJ  nS 
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an  immense  spruce  which  overhung  the  water. 
Close  by  a  small  stream  flowed  out  of  the  lake  and 
disappeared  under  the  ridge  we  had  just  crossed, 
no  doubt  through  the  blocks  of  an  old  moraine. 
The  springs  on  the  other  side  must  come  from 
this  source. 

We  then  started  along  the  north  shore  of  the 
lake  in  search  of  a  possible  Mount  Brown,  picking 
up  a  vague  path  here  and  there  which  might  be 
an  Indian  trail  or  that  of  the  old  North-West  Com- 
pany's voyageurs.  Coming  to  a  stream,  we 
followed  it  two  or  three  miles  to  its  head  and 
climbed  the  mountain  above  to  fix  our  position 
if  possible. 

The  climb  was  heavy,  but  when  we  reached  the 
top,  at  8,500  feet,  rather  used  up  after  our  recent 
strenuous  work,  we  found  ourselves  more  than  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  lake  and  just  opposite  the 
delta  on  the  other  side .  Stewart  sat  down  to  sketch 
the  Jake  and  its  surroundings,  helping  himself  by 
the  clinometer,  and  my  brother  and  I  looked  up 
the  valley  and  to  the  north  for  some  great  peak 
that  might  be  Mount  Brown,  but  the  mountains 
in  that  direction  did  not  rise  more  than  one 
thousand  or  two  thousand  feet  above  us,  while 
Mount  Brown  should  be  almost  double  our 
height.  .-J 

The  white  pjrramid  beyond  the  glacier  to  the 
south  came  nearer  to  the  proper  height  of  Mount 
Hooker,  and  yet  probably  reached  no  more  than 
twelve  thousand  feet.  The  mam  outlet  of  the  lake 
was  clearly  westwards,  and  the  river  flowing  from 
'5° 
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j  »ust  be  fairly  Uxge,  for  several  creeks  flowed 

under  the  spr!uce     '^  ^'   '''"   mysterious   outlet 

-d^ruTorrdoXtiufed^ ""  -^'^'^  -p"-- 

tion  It  wa<=  „„»  ''^""'''e'l  US  as  to  our  posi- 
on  could  "o  bTt?e  ""^'".''-'  '»-  lake  we  were 
we  decided"!^;;;^!,  ^^tk^atr  ^ 
mountain  on  its  shore  ^^  *"■* 

snowy  Per^V?h?:X^tha;"d;5%r''  °^ 
possible,  for  we  should  certainly  h^l  ''"" 

pomt  reaching  fifteen  thou^di^ZJZ"  r', 

'eet.  crfh:\L"rd°^;td?rr"-"'^ 

to  the  northwards,  wi^re  aTl  tS  '^  '"  ^'''" 

decidedly  lower   so  ThlT  /  mounums  were 

We  ca^rtoTheMtL;  tl^:  theTh^r''""'^ ' 
-nt  of  mountains,   rivers,   Jj^ll'^'^^ZTo^ 


M..**.-;. 
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be  made  to  fit  with  the  map,  and  that  probably 
Fortress  Lake  and  its  surroundings  had  never 
before  been  seen  by  a  white  man. 

We  went  to  sleep  discouraged,  but  when  .we 
woke  next  morning  and  saw  glorious,  sun-lighted 
peaks  under  a  cloudless  sky  reflected  in  the  perfect 
mirror  of  Fortress  Lake  we  revived  again.  A  flock 
of  ducks  swam  into  the  bay  and  rippled  the  water, 
spoiling  the  reflection,  and  at  last  the  sun  struck 
our  camp  under  the  big  spruce,  and  we  got  up, 
filled  with  the, wonder  and  charm  of  the  scene. 
This  lake  was  certainly  worth  discovering.  It  was 
undoubtedly  made  during  the  Ice  Age  when  a, 
glacier  filled  the  valley  and  dtmiped  across  its 
former  outlet  the  moraine  behind  us,  so  that  when 
the  ice  melted  the  water  had  to  flow  toward  the 
Columbia  instead  of  the  Athabasca.  On  our  climb 
yesterday  we  had  found  the  lower  part  of  the  moun- 
tain slopes  planed  and  scoured  by  ice  except  where 
covered  with  moraines. 

Now,  however,  the  climate  was  by  no  means 
glacial,  but  was  warmer  than  anything  we  bad 
encountered,  making  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
high  passes  and  valleys  we  had  been  travelling 
through.  The  lake  is  only  4,300  feet  above  the  sea 
with  a  broad  opening  of  the  valley  toward  the  west, 
so  that  a  splendid  forest  g^ows  round  the  shores, 
chiefly  spruce  and  pine  and  cedar,  100  or  150 
feet  high  and  three  or  four  feet  through  at  the 
butt ;  and  there  is  a  rank  lower  growth  of  tangled 
bushes,  including  the  unlovely  devil's  club.  We 
were  certainly  in  British  Columbia. 
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Finding  the  crevasses  troublesome,  we  turned  to 
the  cliff  on  the  north  wall  of  the  valley,  but  the 
rocks  were  steep  and  slippery,  especially  after  it 
began  to  rain,  and  we  went  back  to  the  glacier, 
keeping  along  its  edge  to  avoid  the  seracs  near  the 
centre,  until  at  length  we  got  above  snow-line  and 
made  better  progress  by  kicking  in  our  feet  on 
the  steep  slope. 

By  this  time  the  rain  had  turned  to  sleet,  climb- 
ing became  miserable,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  except  dim  black  and  white  forms  here  and 
there  appearing  in  the  whirling  snow.  All  at  once 
we  found  ourseli;es  on  the  edge  of  a  tremendous 
cliff  with  a  valley  beyond,  out  of  which  came  the 
noise  of  a  torrent. 

The  aneroids  showed  9,900  feet,  and  we  halted 
for  some  time,  eating  our  lunch  and  hoping  the 
clouds  would  break  and  give  us  a  sight  of  the 
snowy  pyramid  which  we  thought  might  be  Mount 
Hooker ;  but  after  shivering  for  half  an  hour  we 
gave  it  up  and  turned  back. 

Down  the  snow  slope  we  made  better  time,  and 
presently  got  below  the  clouds,  where  we  could 
pick  our  way  more  certainly.  We  crossed  the 
glacier  to  thfe  e^st  side,  where  there  was  a  bit  of 
woods  sheltered  by  rocks  at  6,640  feet,  and  camped 
under  three  matted  spruces.  It  was  cold,  but  the 
rain  was  over  and  we  made  a  good  fire,  and  finally 
snuggled  into  a  sort  of  bear's  den  at  the  foot  of 
the  trees  under  the  thick  branches,  where  we  slept 
very  comfortably. 

A'  brilliant  morning  followed,   and  instead  of 
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going  back  to  Fortress  Lake  as  had  been  deter- 
mined the  night  before,  we  retraced  our  old  foot- 
steps up  the  nivi.  and  in  less  than  three  hours  had 
reached  the  edge  of  the  cliff  where  we  had  hplted 
m  the  snowstorm.  It  was  some  distance  below 
tne  top  of  the  mountain,  and  there  was  stiff  rock- 
chmbmg  up  cliffs  of  vertical  limestone  before  we 
got  to  the  summit,  at  10,050  feet. 

It  was  now  clear  that  the  peak  we  had  thought 
of  as  Mount  Hooker  did  not  join  the  mountain 
we  were  on.  Misty  Mountain  as  we  named  it;  but 
that  there  was  a  steep  wall  of  cliff  below  us  and 
a  somewhat  deep  valley  before  the  foot  pf  the 
pyramid  could  be  reached.  Its  top  was  probably 
two  thousand  feet  above  us  and  three  or  four  miles 
away,  and  jt  seemed  very  isolated,  so  that  we  had 
to  forego  any  attempt  at  climbing  it,  since  our 
supplies  were  low. 

Misty  Mountain  was  the  highest  point  climbed 
during  our  tramp,  and  from  the  top  of  its  lime- 
stone cliffs  gave  a  marvellous  survey  of  the  region. 
We  could  look  back  on  Fortress  Lake  and  the 
mountams  around  it;    and  to  the  south  and  west 
in  blue  spaces,  partly  cloud-filled,  on  each  side  of 
the  white  Pyramid  there  were  far-distant  peaks, 
probably  of  the  Selkirks  across  Columbia  Rivera 
iiie  Columbia  itself  was  not  visible,  though  the 
great  nver  could  not  be  more  than  ten  miles  away ; 
and  at  this  point,  near  the  Big  Bend,  where  it 
hims  south  round  the  Selkirk  Mountains,  it  must 
have  been  more  than  seven  thousand  feet  below  us 
Looked  at  from  the  deep  Columbia  Valley,  our" 
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neighbour,  the  Pyramid,  must  rise  more  than  nine 
thousand  feet  above  the  forest  at  its  base,  and 
must  present  one  of  the  finest  mountain  views  in 
the  Rockies.  Thus  far  this  splendid  peak  has  never 
been  seen,  or  at  least  has  never  been  uescribed, 
from  the  Columbia  side,  and  has  never  been 
approached  by  a  white  man  except  on  our  climb 
of  Misty  Mountain. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  pass  within  fifty 
miles  of  it  in  a  year  or  two,  so  that  it  can  then  be 
reached  without  too  much  trouble  by  a  properly 
equipped  party. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Pyramid  is  the  snowy 
peak  triangulated'  by  Wilcox  from  Eortress  Lake, 
several  years  after  cur  visit,  but  he  makes  its  alti- 
tude only  io,sod  feet.  This  must  be  decidedly  a 
mistake,  for  Misty  Moimtain,  as  shown  by  two 
aneroids  checked  by  a  boiling-point  reading, 
reaches  above  ten  thousand  feet,  and  the  Pyramid 
we  estimated  to  rise  two  thousand  feet  above  us. 

Wilcox  himself  thought  it  higher,  and  was  dis- 
appointed when  his  calculations  brought  it  dbwn 
to  the  figure  he  gives ;  and  Jean  Habel,  an  ex- 
perienced Old  World  mountaineer  who  saw  it  from 
the  lake  some  time  later,  says  of  it :  "  Nearly  due 
west  stands  a  very  prominent  snowy  mountain,  in 
shape  similar  to  Mont  Blanc,"  and  adds  that  it 
appears  higher  than  the  10,500  feet  mentioned  by 
Wilcox. 

Our  closer  view  of  the  mountain  suggests 
decidedly  steeper  slopes  than  those  of  Mont  Blanc, 
at  least  from  some  points  of  view.  We  were  con- 
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vinced  from  its  position  beyond  the  watershed 
toward  the  Columbia  River  that  this  fine  peak  could 
not  be  Mount  Hooker,  and  remained  as  mystified 
as  ever  m  regard  to  the  two  great  mountains  beside 
Athabasca  Pass.  From  the  top  of  Misty  Mountain, 
w^th  clear  sk.es  we  could  see  fully  fifty  miles  to 
the  north  and  north-west,  far  beyond  the  position 
Of  the  pass  on  the  map,  and  nothing  even  as  high 
as  the  peaks  round  Fortress  Lake  showed  itself. 
What  had  become  of  the  giants? 

Going  back  to  the  three  spruces  we  passed  beds  of 
snow  red  with  protococcus  nivalis,  and  saw  black 
glacier  fleas  all  alive  in  the  sunshine.  It  was  a  delight- 
W  day,  full  of  vivid  colours,  the  sky  dark  ultra- 
marine, the  snow  yellow-white  in  the  sun  and  blue  in 
the  shadow,  and  the  rocks  ruddy  brown  and  bluish 
grey.  Lower  down  where  the  glacier  was  bare  of 
snow  all  the  rills  and  pools  on  the  melting  ice 
were  like  mdigo  with  the  reflection  of  the  sky,  and 
our  nook  of  forest  at  camp  seemed  of  a  darker  and 
more  mtense  green  than  any  other  forest.  The 
slopes  to  the  left  and  above  the  patch  of  woods 
had  every  possible  rich  tint  of  flowers  and  sedges 
and  mosses.  It  was  a  wonderfully  coloured  world 
on  Misty  Mountain  when  the  sun  shone. 

On  the  downward  journey  we  chose  an  easier 
route  and  escaped  most  of  the  crevasses,  so  that 
after  a  gorgeous  evening  glow  had  faded  from  the 
mountams  beyond  Fortress  Lake  we  reached  the 
delta  when  darkness  was  falling  and  picked  out  a 
better  spruce  for  shelter  than  the  last  one 

^\  e  i.itended  to  raft  to  the  outlet  of  the  lake  next 
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morning,  but  thunder-squalls  and  downpours  of 
rain  began  in  the  night  and  kept  us  prisoners  under 
the  big  spruce  most  of  the  day.  Fortunately  it 
made  a  good  roof,  not  at  all  leaky,  so  that  we  did 
not  need  to  get  wet. 

Sitting  chilly  under  a  tree  with  no  view  of  the 
splendid  mountains,  but  only  the  dripping  bushes 
beside  us  on  the  gravelly  floor  of  the  delta,  there 
was  time  to  fionder  over  many  things .  Our  supplies 
were  nearly  out,  for  with  the  rush  of  hard  work  we 
had,  as  usual,  eaten  more  than  had  been  expected, 
and  to-morrow  we  must  go  back  to  the  main  camp 
and  begin  the  homeward  journey.  The  time  lost 
in  sending  Pruyq  out  to  Morley  made  any  fresh 
move  impossible  this  summer,  since  it  was  now 
August  26th,  and  Stewart  and  I  had  to  be  at  home 
in  the  east  before  the  end  of  September;  so  that 
the  second  expedition  in  search  of  Mount  Brown 
and  Mount  Hooker  must  end  without  a  sight  of 
either  of  the  great  motmtains  I 

Conditions  were  rather  depressing  there  in  the 
grey  of  pouring  rain  under  the  Uripping  trees  by 
Fortress  Lake,  as  we  held  a  gloomy  council,  a  trio 
of  ragged,  unshaven  men  with  boots  nearly  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  struggle  up  and  down  Misty 
Mountain.  The  only  conclusion  reached  was  that 
we  must  try  again  next  summer. 

Towards  evening  we  paddled  back  to  our  camp 
near  the  mysterious  stream  at  the  head  of  the  lake 
and  baked  our  flour  into  bannocks  for  the  home- 
ward rush  which  was  to  begin  in  the  morning.  By 
strenuous  marching  we  hoped  to  reach  the  main 
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coulVstZ™^^  '"'''  '^'  ^^^  ^^  °-".  and  we 

glacie?r?ut  ■  Ae   L  t*  '7*""  "^^  °'  '''  -»»» 
shrouded   «dth  mU    ^l    u***   ™«>«tains    were 

roofed  with  Soud        ""'  *'  "'°'''   "^^'^  -« 

creeks  up  to  the  knp/>=    .i    u  ^  ^^  ^"■"'^ed 
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into  the  moss  under  dank  evergreen  woods,  and 
then  the  hour  was  np. 

My  hour  was  mostly  spent  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  creek,  where  the  drainage  is  best,  through 
muskegs  and  marshes.  On  a  mud  bank  there  were 
fresh  footprints  of  a  bear.  Then  the  Chaba  joined 
the  main  Athabasca  River,  and  we  struck  across 
burnt  woods  to  cut  off  a  bend  and  came  out  on 
the  shore  where  our  raft  logs  had  been  pulled 
up  safely  above  the  water. 

Soon  the  six  logs  were  rolled  into  the  river  and 
lashed  together  with  the  glacier  rope.  Sticks  and 
boughs  were  piled  on  the  middle  to  make  a  dry 
platform  for  the  three  dunnage  sacks.  Lucius  went 
to  ihe  bow,  Stewart  to  the  stem,  while  I  took  the 
middle,  each  armed  with  a  pole  to  fend  off  from 
rocks.  A  strong  push  from  all  together  sent  the 
raft  into  the  current  and  the  river  swept  us  home- 
wards. In  spite  of  knees  and  feet  wet  with  ice- 
water  where  the  waves  ran  high  round  rocky  bends 
the  motion  was  exhilarating  and  our  spirits  rose, 
for  we  were  making  good  time.  We  grounded  on 
sand-bars  and  pried  ourselves  off  again,  and  were 
caught  in  an  eddy  and  revolved  there  till  hard 
poling  got  -us  once  more  into  the  current.  We 
were  in  doubt  which  channel  to  take  when  the  river 
forked,  and  speculated  as  to  future  rapids  ;  and 
all  the  time  we  were  hurrying  down  the  valley 
past  the  splendid  procession  of  mountains.  The 
mountain  with  the  cross,  a  landmark  of  our  first 
camp  after  leaving  the  Sunwapta,  was  beside  us, 
and  we  had  reached  the  abomination  of  desolation 
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where  the  great  fire  had  run.  It  was  time  to  land 
on  the  right  shore  of  the  river  to  make  our  way 
across  the  tangle  of  logs  to  the  main  camj 

of  n.rnf*!;?r'!f' •***  "^^  "'  ^"^  «"'»  »  ^^  hours 
two  hours  on  the  way  down.  There  was  a  shriU 
no.se.  and  on  a  high  bench  inland  from  the  river 
we  saw  two  dark  figures  sitting.  Jimmy  Jacob  and 
sW  T''ry°"°«:'»«-  We  answered  the  Indians' 
•hout  and  pushed  for  land,  stranding,  of  course 

2\^.r "  ""^  "  *''*  '*^"'  -»<fc«l  ashor^h 
oar  bundles    took  off  the  ropes  and  let  the  logs 

as"hy  ^t^n'd*"''  **"'"•'  ^'  "-"^  -^•^  over  th^ 

th^TT^J  u"  ^"**^'  '"*"*'y  *«*''  n«'  and  took 
the  lead,  following  an  old  trail  which  they  had 
picked  up.  and  about  half-past  six  we  came  ^ 
on  the  muskeg  by  the  Sunwapta.  where  the  roan 

t^t  A  ^"^  "'r'  ''^''^S  ^°'  "^-  The  Indians 
strapped  our  packs  on  one  of  them,  and  we  walked 

forw!^%n°"*  ""  ''"''*°''  ^*  «hat  curious 
fZ flid."^  ''•""''""  "^  "^^^  -•^'^^^X  relieved 

them  bare-backed  to  ford  the  Sunwapta.  and  at 

usTJ"  n*^''  r  T*  ^  "^P-  ^here  I^ird  me 
us  joyfully.  But  there  was  one  bit  of  bad  luck 
awaiting  us.  Mickie.  my  brother's  riding  horse 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  our  animals,  l^d  been 
someway  tangled  up  by  getting  his  drag-ro^ 
caught  m  a  stump  and  was  in  a  serious  state  when 
we  began  our  tramp.  Poor  Mickie  had  breathed 
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hit  last  and  been  rolled  into  the  river  a  day  or  two 
after  we  left. 

However,  nothing  damped  our  «pirit$  as  we  dined 
in  the  tent  that  evening  with  plenty  of  bannocks 
and  beans  and  apple  sauce.  A  keen  appreciation 
of  the  advantages  of  civilisation  came  over  us, 
and  we  were  quite  content  with  the  world  when  we 
turned  in^o  our  blankets  without  having  to  look  up 
a  tree  that  would  shed  ra'  >  for  our  night  quarters. 

During  the  ten  day&  of  our  excursion  we  had 
carried  packs  for  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  into 
unknown  mountains,  through  woods  and  bogs  and 
rocky  slopes,  picking  our  way  without  a  trail, 
living  in  a  little  world  of  our  own,  at  home  in  the 
evciing  wherever  there  was  wood  and  water  and  a 
sheltering  tree  where  three  blanket  bags  could  be 
spread  close  together. 

Altogether  we  had  travelled  more  than  eighty 
miles  and  had  climbed  two  mountains  rising  from 
four  thousand  to  six  thousand  feet  above  the  valley, 
and  if  we  had  not  found  Brown  and  Hooker  we 
had  found  some  other  things  almost  as  good. 
Fortress  Lake  we  believed  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
mountains,  and  we  could  turn  our  back  on  the 
region  with  fair  good-htmiour. 
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THE  RBTURN  TC  MORLEY 

ierTblJln!-  *'  ^^  "*'  ^"CU"  ""J  a«tun)n  tint, 
Sis  to  ?„      *^  '^^^  ^'^^''^  •»"«  °'  mount^n 

mowy  weather    f«ii     •  '    „*fy  *»<»  sometimes 

hr^y  in  taking  Pruy„  to  Motley  ^     ^''  ^'^ 
First  we  went  soutla.  along  a  stream  which  we 
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called  Job's  Creek,  from  the  enterprising  Stony 
Indian  Job  Beaver,  who  had  worked  out  the  trail, 
then  climbed  a  steep  slope  to  Job's  Pass,  rising 
above  eight  thousand  feet,  a  thousand  feet  above 
timber-line.  From  this  rough  mountain  saddle  an 
equally  steep  descent  leads  down  to  an  important 
stream  flowing  into  Cataract  River  (Hahaseegee- 
wapta),  which  we  named  Coral  Creek,  from  the 
many  fossil  corals  among  its  gravels.  On  our  way 
the  fine  folded  peak  of  Sentinel  Mountain  atood 
out  impressively  from  the  distant  Kootenay  plains, 
and  we  were  glad  to  come  down  with  our  worn- 
out  horses  from  the  snowstorms  and  rocky  slopes 
of  Job's  Pass  and  Coral  Creek  into  the  prairie 
grass  along  the  Saskatchewan,  where  ponies  could 
trot  once  more. 

At  the  higher  levels  we  had  always  reached  camp 
soaked  with  cold  rain  or  with  snow  from  over- 
hanging bushes,  and  at  night  Stewart  built  regular 
log  houses  for  fires,  and  Jimmy  piled  up  pitchy 
stumps  into  teepees  of  flame,  so  that  we  might 
dry  OUT  clothes  before  getting  between  the  blankets. 
Going  to  bed,  we  pulled  off  our  boots,  but  put  on 
all  the  other,  clothing  we  possessed,  for  there  was 
hard  frost  at  night. 

The  warm  and  tempting  Saskatchewan  valley 
gave  only  a  brief  respite,  however,  and  the  delight 
of  canteriiig  over  the  plain,  with  the  mild  thunder 
of  hoofs  on  the  turf,  which  made  the  ponies— true 
prair'e  animals— happy  again,  lasted  only  one  day. 
We  had  descended  four  thousand  feet  in  two 
days  from  Job's  Pass ;  and  now  we  had  to  climb 
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m.*  k-*  .       ^ons-Shamosin,  whom  we  harf 

Jobs  sons  invited  themselves  to  join  our  nartv 
on  the  way  to  Morley,  and  we  had  L  a„„7  u"^^ 
to  make  their  acquaintance  Sh/m  ?  ^'^'^' 
to  be  really  th,.   Sf„„  •  ^^'""'w  turns  out 

like  all^e  otW  m°"''J'"'?\'*^  ^^*°»-  ^^^ 
been  chr  stentd^ith  a^^J.**  '"''^'  "*  ha<» 
-y  reference  to'^ht^S  T  th^^:;,'^^'^"" 
graceful,  smiling  boy,  whom  we  al  liked  showed 
no  signs  of  becoming  a  Samson  i^  sUtoe  Z 
who  was  a  slender.  delicate-lookmgTo^g  SL' 
w«h  a  face  cynical  enough  for  Mephfsto'SZ' 
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dressed  in  grand  finery,  with  plenty  of  rings  and 
beads  in  his  make-up,  but  none  of  us  loved  him. 
On  Monday  morning  we  were  on  the  trail  again, 
over  the  pass  into  the  Clearwater  valley,  the  ponies 
dreadfully  footsore.  Tough  little  Chub-my  saddle 
pony -would  go  any  distance  round  to  avoid 
a  rock  or  strip  of  gravel,  and  he  disliked  soft 
places  quite  as  much,  so  that  for  one  or  the  other 
reason  he  was  always  sidling  off  the  trail  and 
grinding  my  knees  against  tree  trunks. 

Jimmy  went  ahead  as  usual,  with  John  riding 
serenely  beside  or  behind  him  on  his  black  and 
white  horse,  while  Samson  had  to  drive  their  pack 
p<Miy,  a  mare  with  a  foal  that  was  always  getting 
into  mischief.  The  two  were  most  exasperating,  but 
the  boy  rode  smilingly  after  them  into  the  worst 
thickets  without  a  hard  word  or  a  look  of  annoyance. 
Though  John  had  made  a  hard  bargain  with  us 
for  dried  meat,  and  had  not  shown  himself  helpful 
about  camp,  he  seemed  to  expect  us  to  feed  him 
on  the  way  to  Morley  out  of  our  short  supplies, 
including  a  large  allowance  of  stew  made  from  the 
very  meat  that  we  had  bought.  We  got  tired  of  it, 
and  no  rations  were  handed  to  him  next  morning  as 
he  stood  by  the  fire  with  his  sinister  face,  but  after- 
wards Jimmyor  Mark  saw  that  he  did  not  go  hungry. 
Without  halting  on  the  Clearwater,  we  crossed 
the  next  pass  to  the  Mountain  Park,  on  the  Red 
Deer,  where  Mark  went  down  to  the  river  with 
a  bit  of  meat  and  in  a  few  minutes  caught 
three  trout,  speckled,  but  with  no  red  spots,  the 
largest  nearly  two  feet  long,  The>-  were  fried  and 
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noI°^  ^n'J  Samson  lost  their  horses,  and  could 

S  ZZ  2  n  °""  r  ™^^  -  ^"^  --*  ^-» 

and  L7„  tK  ^"r  ^*"*y'  °"'  "^  tJ'^  mountains 

and  ujto  the  region  of  foot-hills  and  prairie.  Ponies 

"  aw"  r:  "^"  '''''''''  *«»  *™'  over  thcTd 
«oves  ff         ''"■°^'  well-trodden  trails  through 
groves  of  spruce  or  poplar  on  the  sunny  plains 
and  after  thirty-eight  miles  of  travel  our"ast  «^n 

buL^^^y^"'  ^^^^y  '^'''^-  ^«  called  from^^ 
bushes  of  knotched-leaved  birch  which  {nrJZ. 
mystenous  r^son,  is  named  greasetood  It  w^ 
our  longest  day's  journey,  and  we  camped  qult^ 
m  the  open,  so  that  we  had  to  "  snake  T-  ^t 
dead  trees  from  a  distance  for  our  fire.  ^' 
men  came  the  home  stretch,  on  September  8th 

Tirrjt'''.  '""^  ««'«  ^-^  Deer'vXy,  pS 
of  my  brother's  ranch  land,  wound  throuS 
meadows  beside  two  boggy  lakes,  forded  S 

.Zl'  TZ  "^'^  ^'^'°'''  ^^^^^^  *e  steep  benches 
aad  trotted  over  rolling  hills  toward  Bow  R^veT 

o^eMs  tpS'  rioTaT  uT^'^-h-^'"''  ^^"°- 

pS^Cd'^tfr^sradTrdistT^^^^ 
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finery  to  put  on,  and  looked  ragged  and  poverty- 
stricken  as  compared  with  the  red  men. 

The  last  swell  of  hills  was  past,  and  as  we  trotted 
down  into  the  grey-greens  and  tawny  yellows  of 
autumn  in  the  final  valley,  where  Bow  River  curves 
down  from  the  mountains,  a  railway  train  rumbling 
up  the  pass  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  com- 
pleted our  stock  of  new  sensations.  For  more  than 
two  months  we  had  seen,  outside  of  our  own  party, 
only  Job  Beaver's  two  sons. 

We  had  reached  civilisation,  the  ponies  were  un- 
packed at  the  rantjh,  and  all  at  once  a  strange 
feeling  of  homelessness  came  over  me.  No  need 
to  look  round  for  saplings  as  tent  poles,  for  the 
dingy  old  tent  was  not  to  be  pitched  again.  All 
was  over,  and  the  party  must  scatter. 

Next  day  we  paid  Jimmy  and  Mark  at 
McDougall's  store.  McDougall  had  recently 
taken  in  most  of  the  treaty  money  paid  by  the 
Government  to  the  Indians  of  the  Stony  Reserve. 
These  payments  are  always  made  in  crisp  new  orie- 
doUar  bills,  since  the  Indians  do  not  understand 
the  figures  on  bills  of  larger  denominations,  and 
very  quickly  these  dollars  lodge  in  the  hands  of 
the  store-keepers.  I  had  arranged  with  McDougall 
to  supply  enough  of  them  for  my  purpose,  and  in 
the  midst  of  an  interested  crowd  the  bills  were 
counted  out  one  by  one  into  the  waitmg  hand  of 
Jimmy,  the  bystanders  grunting  when  every  tenth 
was  paid  down.     Then  came  Mark's  turn. 

It  was  an  exciting  time.    Never  before  had  our 
two  men  stood  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  com- 
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mumty.  for  now  they  were  men  of  means,  worthy 
of  admiration  and  respect.    Jimmy,  on  the  whole 

hu     J^T  *"**  """'*'*  "^  '''»•'=•»  f«"  'o  his  share  : 

but   Mark  was   lazy  and  gluttonous,   and  reall^ 

deserved  very  little.  ^ 

Our  expedition  was  over,  and  we  had  come  home 

S^'S^f "  ^'^ """  ''''^■^«'  y«  -  <»''-' 

fi^  h^d^eH  '^'T  "°?^°1^*'°"^-     We  had  covered 
five  hundred  miles  of  mimapped  mountain  trails. 

S.J       .    ?,f°'*'"  ^'""S"  mountains..    W«  had 
SfsritTrf 'v'^'^'"*^'^  '^'-«<»'  Alberta 
Lake   valley   dramed   into   the    Columbia   River 
atheno  the  line  had  been  drawn  straight  on  The 

bf„H  .  J  ^^™^'"''  ''"*  I>«n«forth  it  would 
bend  eight  miles  to  the  east  of  its  former  position 
In  the  Fortress  Lake  valley  we  had  found  a  new 
pass  between  the  prairies  and  the  Colmnbia  Rivw 
much  lower  than  Athabasca  Pass  or  Bow  pIss 
and  somewhat  lower  than  Howse  Pass.  It  wis 
raUier  surprising  that  this  splendid  lake  and  valley 
had  «mamed  hidden  from  all  previous  expW 
Professor  Stewart  had  mapped  our  route,  check- 

btftude  STf  .'  ^'"'^  ''^  observations  for 
tatitude,  Md  I  had  kept  a  record  of  elevations  as 
determmed  by  aneroid  and  boiling-point  therL^ 

battlmg  with  Nature  in  one  of  her  wilder  mood,. 
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PART  V 
THE  ROAD  TO  ATHABASCA  PASS,  1893 

CHAPTER    XX 
THIRD  EXPEDITION  TO  MOUNT  BROWN 

Our  third  expedition  toward  Mount  Brown  included 
Professor  L.  B.  Stewart,  Mr.  L'.  Q.  Coleman,  and 
myself,  with  Frank  Sibbald,  a  young  rancher,  as 
packer  and  handy  man  for  the  party. 

Jimmy  Jacob  and  Mark  Two-young-men  the 
year  before  had  been  of  little  use  except  on  their 
own  familiar  ground ;  and  by  this  time  we  knew 
almost  fs  much  of  the  route  as  they  did,  beside 
having  Stewart's  map  to  fall  back  on  if  we  lost 
the  way,  so  we  took  no  guides.  Sibbald  was  hardy 
and  resourceful,  as  Western  ranchers  are  apt  to  be, 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  horses,  and  a  fair 
camp  cook,  so  that  he  served  our  purpose  admir- 
ably, though  he  had  seen  little  of  the  mountains, 
and  did  not  profess  to  be  a  climber. 

Living  in  Morley  as  a  boy,  he  had  learned  the 
Cree  and  Stony  languages  from  Indian  playmates, 
so  that  he  could  talk  to  the  Indians  we  met  or 
travelled  with  and  pick  up  useful  information  from 
them.  Though  we  had  the  good  luck  to  secure  an 
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efficient  man  like  Sibbald,  it  was  necessary  for  all 
to  share  m  any  kind  of  necessary  work  ta^ckin  J 

rsr  ^'''^' '"  '^  "^-'*  "-^'  - 

A  folding  canvas  boat  was  added  to  our  outfit 
rivers'*"'  '^  *""''*  '""'^^S  *  ''tf'  *t  *e  larger 

and  a  half  feet  when  done  up  in  its  canvas  cover 
It  was  always  catching  in  trees  or  getting  out  of 
bahnce  on  the  pack,  and  cost  ponies  L  packers  ^ 
— ^^ount  of  hard  feeling  and  stre^oS  ^ 

It  behind,  though  we  always  relented.     Nuisance 
reached  our  point  in  the  summer  of  1893  without 
wrLd  aS  k"""""*^""''    ^^    **    Saskatche- 
With  our  smaller  party  of  four,  instead  of  seven 
several  of  the  old  bunch  of  pack  animals  that  t,»H 

m„°r  rj*'°*^  'T''=^  "^^"^  *"  different,  however- 
my  brother's,  which  had  lost  its  life  beside  the 
Sunwapta   was  replaced  by  Belle,  one  oTws  ow^ 

T'^Ju^^^Z'^''  ^'^  ^"^  «'''l.  and  as  last  v«^ 

mount  had  been  named  Brown,  he  chris^nedlhe 
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newly  purchased  horse  Hooker;  and  I  exchanged 
hardy  but  short-lereed  Chub  for  a  larger  horse, 
named  Andy. 

As  usual,  the  first  attempt  at  packing  resulted 
m  a  "  circus,"  ugly  old  Pint*  especially  making 
trouble.  It  took  two  hours  of  hard  riding  to  induce 
him  to  enter  the  corral,  and  then  he  bucked  and 
tore  the  post  he  was  tied  to  out  of  the  ground 
when  the  saddle  touched  his  back,  but  afterwards 
he  was  of  lamblike  meekness. 

It  'was  afternoon  on  July  8th  before  all  was 
ready,  and  our  little  procession  moved  northwards 
through  the  valleys  between  the  foot-hills,  meeting 
the  usual  torments  of  ponies  tangled  in  fallen 
famber  or  mired  in  muskegs.  This  part  of  the 
S>tony  trail,  which  had  never  been  too  good,  was 
largely  a  quagmire,  because  of  the  wet  season ; 
and  the  vast  number  of  mosquitoes  that  assailed 
us  may  be  laid  to  the  same  cause. 

The  rivalries  of  the  ponies  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  journey  were  of  stane  practical  importance, 
for  until  the  vital  questions  of  precedence  are 
settled  there  can  be  no  order  in  the  procession. 
For  days  there  were  struggles  for  the  lead- 
bitmgs,  squealmgs,  crowdings,  and  jostlings  that 
the  driver  had  to  take  some  cognisance  of  to  keep 
the  tram  m  motion,  often  urging  his  pony  into 
the  bush  beside  them  so  as  to  restore  order.  In 
one  of  these  squabbles,  Jones,  an  easy-going  pack 
pony,  was  jostled  off  the  nan-ow  side-hill  path  and 
rolled  over  sideways,  making  a  complete  rotation 
tummg  up  on  his  feet  at  the  bottom  of  the  till 
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«Mot  reach  him  177^,.  ^  *''"'"'  "'''P 
he  can  stop  long  enough  to  h''''  '^'"'°'' 
bush,  or  tear  nn  !^T  .     *"■"'''*  °n  a  billow- 

arrived  Soi^el'was  tro2n  *  '*"'""'«'  Punishment 
if  he  had  netXSTKr  ™^''^  ^'^'^'^  « 

had'tr^\:^Xlrrtt^^^'-  -^^  - 

the  lay,  ^^L^J^ZiZt £L'.T'  "^"^^ 
«ng  not  far  cff  so  that  ?h-  i.  r  '*'*'»•"«'  typ- 
his young  m^'  milht  ''^.'^'  ^**  sometimes 

ennineandlSdar^wo  ?\  ^ '  '"'"'^'*  '^A 
from  front  tt'rearTut"  hTTe^t  0^-:"  "^^« 
were    in    shabby   whit,^    m!„^     r    .    '*  garments 

ratlier  a   nuisance   at   mealtimes    ,„ 
his  visits,  since  he  knew  ^  '  encouraged 

,    ince  ne  knew  many  parts  of  the  moun- 
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tetiu  very  well.  He  talked  guttural  Stony  to 
Frank  while  the  bannocks  were  baking,  and 
Frank  responded  in  musical  Cree  and  served  as 
interpreter.  Inquiring  about  passes  toward  the 
Sunwapta,  Jonas  promised  to  make  me  a  map; 
BO  a  pencil  and  a  large  piece  of  brown  paper,  just 
unwrapped  from  a  ham,  were  furnished  him  and 
next  day  the  map  was  ready,  directions  and 
distances  vague,  yet  with  valuable  hints  which  we 
made  use  of  later.  He  also  gave  us  the  Indian 
names  for  several  rivers  on  Stewart's  last  year's  map . 
The  young  man  who  came  with  him  was  more 
picturesque  than  Jonas  himself.  He  was  hatless,  but 
well  thatched  with  long,  coarse  black  hair  in  braids 
adorned  with  brass  rings,  wore  an  old  white  cotton 
jacket  trim.aed  with  red,  a  breech  cloth,  and  the 
usual  fringed  leggings,  ending  with  "  flat  shoes,"  a 
simple  kind  of  moccasin  made  of  moose-hide. 
*Vhen  he  squatted  beside  our  fire,  his  leggings 
parted  widely  from  the  skirt  of  his  short  jacket, 
leaving  a  large  area  of  uncovered  brown  thigh 
on  which  the  mosquitoes  pastured. 

Jonas  and  bia  young  man  were  constantly  in 
evidence,  riding  ahead  in  state,  while  Madame 
Jonas  with  a  baby  in  the  blanket  on  her  back, 
and  a  vigorous  girl,  clothed  only  in  a  pink  calico 
gown,  bestrode  their  riding  ponies  and  hustled 
along  the  pack  animals.  The  ponies  were  un- 
packed, the  teepee  was  put  up,  and  the  camp 
arranged  by  the  two  women,  with  a  little  aid  from 
some  children  whom  I  had  no  chance  to  look  at 
or  count. 
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noil?°*?  ^"^^  '"""y  "»«'  «».  coming  from  the 
north,  and  itopped  not  far  off.    There ^hT  „«! 

r •at'^'the"'?  ?"r''  "«*  "'•^^-ra    X" 
dLrdJv       **^   **f   **'   •»«'»•   '""owed   by   . 

"d  dogs.    This  proportion  of  one  man   o  wvend 

fc>«.hi,.s  into  the  lower  ^S'th^R^SirvX" 

^d'  th'en't  t  tr?"'  ™''^'  -  -^^S«'' 
pass  Snt  th^cTeJl^U:'^;,,^"-^^^^  th^ 

r^vivl^ur  f "  oPPonumty  to  climb  a  mountain  and 
Td  rt/hir""""  "'  *'"  ''*'^'** '»''-« '''«  P^^» 

r.'q/irrth:-j:&-->- 

SS^mlJ^r'  'f°^  '^^«''  ^<»  «h-  col 
p  Tt  Ltttm^frar^r  S  iV"  *" 
headabove  the  rest  meant  bu^  Ae  S™  ,  '  ' 
without  support,  and  even  the  Sws  hTt  .'  °°* 
stems  with  yellow  cations  as  S^s'the"^^ 
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tree,  ]uit  u  one  sees  them  on  Spitzbergen.  Not 
fu  from  the  top  a  ptarmigan,  ttill  half -clothed 
with  its  winter  white,  stood  glaringly  conspicuous 
against  a  lichened  rock,  not  aware  apparently  that 
it  would  be  safer  to  wear  summer  styles  or  change 
its  backgrotmd. 

From  the  top  we  looked  over  an  abyss  to  the 
north-east,  and  beyond  a  lower  range  than  our 
own  saw  the  plains  fading  into  the  distance,  while 
up  the  Clearwater  there  were  little  gems  of  Ukea, 
and  then  the  snowy  central  ranges  of  the  Rockiea. 
Later  on  we  visitled  these  lakes  in  their  lovely 
setting  of  rocks  and  spruces,  and  found  them  to 
be  the  settling  basins  where  glacial  mud  is  de- 
posited, so  that  the  river  flowing  from  the  last 
deserves  its  name.  How  cool  and  clean  and 
healihful  everything  was  by  contrast  with  the  hot 
and  dusty  city  we  had  left  behind  in  the  east  1 

The  route  north  from  the  Clearwater  had  been 
appreciably  lengthened  since  last  summer  by  the 
fall  of  dead  trees  where  fire  had  run.  On  an 
Indian  trail  trees  are  seldom  chopped.  Instead, 
the  man  who -rides  ahead  pulls  his  horse  into  the 
bushes  when  he  comes  to  a  newly  fallen  trunk 
and  goes  round  the  end  of  it ;  the  others  follow 
automatically  and  the  trail  has  been  lengthened 
by  one  or  two  hundred  feet.  If  kindly  decay 
did  not  finally  open  up  again  the  earlier  pathway, 
one  could  imagine  the  trail  through  the  woods  at 
last  reaching  infinity,  growing  more  and  more 
meandering,  like  a  river  in  its  flood  plain. 
On  our  way  down  the  White  Rabbit  Valley 
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'•ver  in  U.  hi^ater  .t:"  *''*'''  *»'  »''«  "« 
•tream  to  a  point  where  i»fl!!'j  **  **"'  <*<>'»" 
»n«J  prepared^!  f«  !  ;;r  «  •  '"S'*  channel 
^or  the  ferry  wher/ /„  ^j  ^*  '='«»»«  «  »Pot 
«.ybe,inn^;?;;  ,«:J>;on^o„r  «de  gave'L 

down  .trean,  on  the  oS^'     V    "^^  "^'^ 
for  the  ponies,  when  thrir  tu™  "       *''°''  '*"**'"« 

While    we    wer«  >.     ?^     ™  *'*™'  'o  c^ss. 
f«n,eworlc  of  ^5^?^*  jf   ^'^^    -^'"niiiar 
properly  stretched  TL^t^V°,  *"'  '^"^  «"«»» 
up  the  sound,  we  sL  .  ^''^'  '"''•  following 

not  far  off  a\a„  at  »   T^  ^  *«  ^*«od,.  an! 

He  tunned  "ut  to  brlr  *  *''*P'**' 
*ho  had  left  civiLtioB  «       *"L  "  P"»P«:tor. 
finding  the  river  uXd^ble   T"*  •''*'°''''  «»«» 
*ood  to  build  a  E  Xn'         '^""""y  '"'^Ins 
only  too  glad  to  „1  T^°  ""  "'""^•d.     He  waf 
time  lay  l,m;kt" on  iT^hr"'''  "^''  "^^  *•>- 
loolcing  punt.   ,3  feTt  ^n.^'^'  *  ^'■*"  *»>°»«1> 
cross   the   br^wn  rTver     °fo        i  '""  *^'  *o 
»«ged  past  just  beyond  tit    //"^   '^•'^'''   '^Wch 
«>«  loolcs  of  it,  butTetart  c^''     '  "'"  "«  '^^ 
<««man.  got  b  wth  aTc^VoTr"  "r'^^-^d 
and  pulled  away  manfl,  ^'  ?L  ^1^*^  ''•''^''«' 
far  down  stream,  but  landed  «^  .  ^'  '^^  ^^''P* 
and  towed  well  above^r  Ir^'''^'  ""^  ""^"^''^d 
"^ht,  swirling  intoTe'ddy^'^tstl'r  "^^^ 
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hud  with  the  little  boat,  which  nude  tevenl  trip* 
before  the  c«mp  equipment  waa  over.  Then  came 
the  turn  of  the  horses,  which  were  driven  down 
to  the  shore  and  with  shouts  and  more  subsuntial 
persuasion  were  sent  out  into  the  swift  current. 
Yells  and  stones  kept  them  from  turning  back,  a.  d 
soon  they  were  all  puffing  and  snorting  toward  the 
opposite  bank,  the  best  swimmers  Unding  easily 
on  the  beach  we  had  selected,  others  drifting  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  down  before  managing  to  get 
on  shore.  They  got  so  scattered  in  the  woods  that 
.Sibbald  could  not  hobble  them  for  the  night. 

It  was  after  dark  before  the  tent  was  up,  and 
midnight  before  we  got  to  bed ;  but  we  were  all 
happy  that  things  had  gone  so  well  on  the  first 
launching  of  the  boat.  So  far  as  we  could  learn 
afterwards,  McGavan  and  our  party  were  the  only 
ones  to  cross  the  Saskatchewan  that  summer. 

Next  morning  all  the  horses  were  gone  except 
old  Pinto,  the  only  one  caught  and  hobbled,  and 
Sibbaid  and  McGavan  had  a  long  search  for  them, 
while  the  rest  of  us  ferried  what  was  left  of  our 
stuff  when  dafbiess  came  on  the  night  before. 

McGavan  proved  decidedly  a  character,  who 
travelled  alone  with  his  little  black  dog  tnd  three 
cayuses,  one  of  them  decorated  with  a  cow-bell 
for  ease  of  finding  them  in  the  morning.  From 
his  mode  of  life  in  summer  one  might  imagine 
such  a  lonely  prospector  to  be  :»  morose  recluse 
shunning  mankind ;  but  that  would  be  a  complete 
misconception,  as  we  soon  found  out.  He  was 
the  steadiest  talker  I  evw  met,  and  made  full 
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w«.  where  /rkour  "^iH  *'*  'r'"'^- 
"nd  bar.  I«id  ba«>  aft!,  .^^  •*•  *°*  ^™"  *''« 
had  made  up  hU  min^  ^  *'"'"*  «'»''»•  ""^ 
gold  c«„e  "rom  heTid«7  ""V"?"^'  *'«'  *« 
«««  in  the  RoScy  Mo,^?jr"c*"  "*  Saskatche- 
it«  source,,  hrSg^  ^'fuT'  ^"*"«  *•"  '«>  «^d 
fully  prcpectedw'^  ,^1  'S'  "^  "«»  -- 
creek  flowing  from  th-  "^  '  ""*  •*"  «^") 
Swkatchewa^f  bwhad    .    T"**™    «'»    ^"^ 

tribuurie.  Ce  f^Z  j**  ''"''  *"»  '"e  hut  iwo 
"riking  the  goW  S  "  m^°f '.•"'  ""  »"«  °^ 
Imagine  thi,  he^l  f  "^  f  ^  ^"'  "  *'  *»«• 
•lipping  off  ^lou^Zhl^'rlT  "'  r''*'''  y" 
afraid  to  ,hare  hi,  .^teJ  wiKh  ""'•'*"  ""«• 
A=y  might  get  the  TdvaitSe  of  v'  """"'  '"' 
for  months  through  th!*^  u  ^'"'  "'^''e'ling 
vaUey,  and  pS  hil  !       ^^u"'   "'  """"n'"'" 

creel^scrapbgS^^teTo't:^'"'^^^  *^  ""«*"' 
day  after  4.  ^^ITr^yTr^^'l^^^^P^^^^ 
eye  when  the  pan  wa.  J!  l.jL  *'' '*!'"=*  !>'» 
-emnant  of  bla^sTd      He  L/'^.'^.^  '*"' 

'^e,taking^K:?ir--'^^-d^Ukehi, 
'79 
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I  had  never  found  gold  in  any  part  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  tried  to  moderate  his  hopes  by 
telling  him  of  Mr.  Tyrrell's  theory  accounting  for 
the  gold  of  the  Saskatchewan  so  far  out  on  tha 
plains.    The  Rockies  are  young  mountains,  dating 
only  from  the  beginning  of  the  Tertiary,  and  before 
they   existed    rivers    flowed    eastward    from    the 
Selkirk  and  Gold  Ranges,  which  are  far  older. 
The  whole  belt  of  mountains  south-west  of  the 
Rockies  is  gold-bearing,  and  much  of  the  gold 
•  fra^tr&nfpOrfe^  o6t  oyfef  the  plains  before  the  folds 
and  faults  which  raised  the  Rocky  Mountains  had 
begun.    The  gold  had  travelled  so  far  that  all  the 
nuggets  were  worn  down  into  fine  dust  and  de- 
posited with  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  plains, 
from  which  year  by  year  the  Saskatchewan  con- 
centrates a  few  thousand  dollars'  worth  in  its  bars. 
McGavan  was  not  convinced  and  left  us  where 
we  turned  off  from  the  Saskatchewan,  turning  up 
stream  to  the  two  remaining  creeks. 

On  our  way  home  two  months  later  we  found 
old  camp  fires  where  a  teepee  had  been  put  up 
with  four  poles,  the  smallest  possible  number.  A 
bed  of  spruce-boughs  just  large  enough  for  one 
man  lay  imder  the  tripod,  and  here  and  there  a 
heart-shaped  piece  of  tin  showed  where  a  plug  of 
chewing  tobacco  had  been  opened  out.  Wien  we 
went  to  stake  out  one  or  two  ponies  in  a  good 
bit  of  meadow  near  camlp  we  found  three  tethering 
stakes.  McGavan  had  not  discovered  gold  in  the 
last  two  creeks  flowing  into  the  Saskatchewan,  and 
had  left  the  mountains  before  us. 
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ANEWPASSTOTHE,Ai;pA8ASQ*.  . 

7olTu/rs^t£^r^y  ^°  B-eau  River. 

through  the  ctov1><!  ,„j         i  **'  y**""'  ^^t 

6"  Hic  groves  '>na  meadows  of  tu^  v_  ^ 

River).  To  rShif  ""n  ^"'^^^"^  ^^'^  "^id 
down  into  LTorafcrr^^'  "'^  "^^  '°  ''"^'"^le 
stream,  and  chm?  h?:;' ^^.^r^:,;"^^  ^^^  -Pid 
well  above  the  river  Jnoj  T^"'  ''"'"'"^  «"* 
with  Se  ,i„/^-;  -  hehTn?."-^''^^^'^  -"^^' 

rolded  sCfrlm  :?:  ""'^^"^  "'^  -°°*  -d 
in  the  Ice  A«  Z.  ^  '""  °'  ^  ^^'  S'^^ier 
above  th^r^fr 'the!  T  T  ^'^'^  *°"^«d  fe«t 

rise  to  snowy  s"^i°s  ?^oi'''".'T'  •"°""'^«' 
can  be  seen  up  "rvalev  W  ^^"^^""^  °°'  '^'^'^^ 
and  which  we  na^ed  iL^rj  ^°°'''""y  P'^""^' 
thundered  downTw^  p::::f  °""'*-'  ^^^-^J^- 

The  beauty  of  Cataract  valley  was  m,„  -4 
-  so  many  parts  of  the  RoclTy  M^untS'' 1? 
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a  fire  that  had  swept  through  it  a  few  years  before, 
and  we  travelled  all  day  through  burnt  woods, 
where  moat  of  the  trees  were  still  s'     ding,  either 
covered  with  blackened  bark  or  yehuYtr-white,  like 
tusks  of  ivory,  where  the  singed  bark  had  peeled 
off.    The  wood  had  dried  out  and  cracked,  and  a 
rousing   wind  played  strange  music   upon  them, 
hisses  and  sighs  and  groans  and  whistlings,  so 
that  the  valley  was  most  dolefully  bewitched. 
Not  far  from  its  head  Cataract  River  forks,  one 
•  hranch  ODnmig«fronl  A  spltodifl  villcy  to  the  south, 
where  it  begins  in  an  exquisite  lake  about  a  mile 
long  and  broad,  fed  by  an  enormous  spring  forty 
feet  wide.     Pinto  Lake,  as  we  named  it,  is  5,850 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  three  sides  of  it  mountain 
walls  rise  to  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet,  making 
a  wonderful  amphitheatre.     We  spent  half  of  a 
showery  Sunday  visiting  it  and  climbing  up  the 
easiest  part  of  the  wall,  where  a  poorly-marked 
trail  leads  southward  up  to  a  tableland  1,500  feet 
above  it,   and  then  descends  as   steeply  to   the 
Saskatchewan.     The  mountains  on  either  side  of 
the  lake  rise  to  ten  or  eleven  thousand  feet,  and 
if  it  were  not  so  far  from  a  railway  this  romantic 
pool  among  the  woods  and  hills  should  be  as  attrac- 
tive to  mountain-lovers  as  Lake  Louise.     So  far 
it  has  been  visited  by  very  few  white  men,  though 
Indians  come  to  fish  in  its  crystalline  waters. 

The  following  day's  journey  took  us  over  the 

divide  at  7,550  feet.     Near  its  summit  Cataract 

Pass,  as  we  may  call  it,  is  swept  by  snowslides 

which  have  mowed  down  the  timber,  making  an 
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^Z  S^"'  *"*!*  '*"  P^"'*"  to  cros. ,  and 

"d  the  k.i,k  p„,  „„  ,0°  , *'*""'  °""  """"S 

feef  «?i''widr''  "''^''  "'"«^  **»  ««<=  thousand 

in  all  diSon  ;"?C^the%?'?  *''=''  ^^"^"'^ 

little  hen  gave  the  p^-Ter  duck  Ld  ''''  '^'^  *' 
her  brood  ^""^  *'*«  °^  with 
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all  the  peaks  along  the  Brazeau,  but  so  steeply 
tilted  and  with  so  rugged  a  surface  of  limestone 
that  it  was  no  "  sidewalk  "  to  ascend.    From  the 
top  we  had  one  of  the  finest  panoramas  in  the 
Rockies,  for  the  Columbia  icefield  with  its  sur- 
roundmg  peaks  and  glaciers  was  only  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  to  the  south-west,  and  the  snow  dome  we 
had  seen  on  a  former  climb  showed  mysteriously 
under  brooding  clouds.    We  could  look  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  Brazeau  valley  and  see  the 
high,  glacier-covered  mountain  north  of  Brazeau 
Lake,  and  we  could  look  over  into  the  head  of 
the  Sunwapta  valley  toward  the  north-west.   From 
this  high  point  we  could  see  a  valley  crossmg 
from  near  our  camp  toward  a  creek  flowing  into 
the  Sunwapta,  evidently  the  :>ass  Jonas  intended 
we  should  take,  so  that  our  plans  were  setUed. 
There  was  a  bitterly  cold  wind  sweeping  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  beginning 
the  descent  on  a  slope  of  fine  scree  that  slid  with 
us.     In  twelve  minutes  we  reached  its  end,  1,700 
feet  below  the  top,  and  in  an  hour  we  were  3  200 
feet  down,  among  the  last  trees,  where  our  ponies 
had  been  tied.    The  ascent  had  taken  about  four 
hours. 

During  the  night  heavy  rain  pattered  on  the  tent 
and  m  the  morning  everything  above  fimb^r'-line 
was  white  with  fresh  snow,  a  misfortune  for  us 
with  a  high  pass  to  be  crossed. 

Soon  after  starting  we  found  a  well-beaten  and 
blazed  trail,  the  one  Jonas  had  told  us  of,  winding 
up  a  very  steep  slope  for  hor.es  to  the  mouth  of 
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•  hanging  valley  far  above  rt-  n 

«dgJtTaL,;herer//'"'T.°'  forget-me-not, 
upon  barren  fi^rof^rstt'  '"•''!f''  ''"'•  ~'« 
turf  clammy  with  sofLwL'  '^'^  P^*'^'^"  of 
7.700  feet."^  T^e ^2  e^^^"^'  «'  ^o'-  «  about 
and  f...  seven  or  eieht  >^i     '  ''  ?*"'  ™  P^''^''^. 
»Jush  and  mire^?r  vLr  "^"^^"^  ''^«"^'' 
timber-line  on  theTther  si     l^  *^'PP^^  ^''^  to 
camp  beside  a  smalTJeVk  ai^    Vl^"''  ^'^'l '° 
We  named  the  Z^l^i  ^°?^ I^'' ^'^hest  trees . 

The  pasture  was  SrclthrK^  '"'  '^^'*''  J°««»- 
»ade  very  clumsy^  „tfj^tr&"'"P^  ^P"'"^ 
were  glad  to  halt  at    jT «  '         ''°"^'  '"''*  "^^ 

An  incautious  LrcuoL^'tiPr*  P'"'^"''^- 
to  keep  him  troiTdZ^     '■  ^°'"'^'^  "^  ^^e  head 
saddles,  wa^p^^ltnorr^^^'  *°  ""^  ^'"^'^  °f 
so  old  and  toughThIt  he  Lr/."''^!^'  ^'"^  P^°-«d 
Then  came  f  terriblt  bt    f  /°'  ''^^'^^^  ^'«o. 
Creek    to    the    SunwaL     1    ""''  '^°""  J°"« 
splashed    through    S^s   '^h  1  '''""^^'^'^ 
beneath  the  moss    anH  .r  \  ^        ^''^''P    stones 
bankstoescaS  tr   a""^^  "P  "^''P'  ™^ky 
who  carried  t^e  bo^t'^n^     ?u  '"""^  '*'^"'t  R°an, 
actually  tumbled  over"  cSL'Tk'^  "''"^' 
unpacked  to  get  up  to  the  top     t^""  *°  ''" 

worse  lower  down  the  v^n  r  ^'"^'  grew  even 
were  burnt  andThe X  S'  '"'  '""''^  *«  -oods 
leaving  sharp  rocS  and  faSn  W?""'' *«  "^°'^' 
^  Nothing  more  de^esSVa?  J""^**^'^ '""• 
"- "™' ^^-^  jVoTbtS  ^e^g 
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from  gihastly  bare  trunks  under  a  showery  sky, 
and  the  slippery  rocks  beneath  added  to  the  misery 
for  the  ponies,  so  that  every  one  •■  was  relieved 
■when  we  came  out  of  the  rocky  g^rge  into  the 
gentler  slopes  of  the  Sunwapta  valley.  Jonas  d«- 
Scribed  the  pass  as  a  good  one,  but  that  must 
have  been  before  the  fire  had  ruined  it. 

We  found  ourselves  five  or  six  miles  above  last 
year's  camp  at  the  mouth  of  Poboktan  Creek,  but 
the  wide  valley  looked  friendly  and  familiar,  putting 
us  once  more  in  good  spirits,  while  the  horses  fell 
ravenously  upon  the'  fresh  grass  after  half  starving 
the  night  before  at  timber-line. 

Toward  the  close  of  such  a  day  everything  seems 
to  go  wrong.  The  animals  are  tired  and  galled 
and  desperately  hungry  after  six  hours  under  their 
loads,  stumbling  over  rocks,  plunging  through 
muskegs,  and  leaping  over  logs,  and  the  hungry 
driver,  black  from  the  burnt  timber  he  has  fought 
with,  is  sure  to  be  in  a  bad  temper.  His  lunch  of  a 
dry  quarter  of  bannock  was  eaten  hours  ago,  and  he 
must  get  into  camp  before  rest  or  food  is  possible. 
To  have  a  pack  go  wrong  at  the  last  stage  of 
such  a  day,  scattering  hams  and  tin  plates  and 
forks  and  spoons  over  half  a  mile  of  bad  trail,  is 
simply  heart-breaking ;  and  this  actually  happened 
to  us  just  as  we  entered  the  main  valley.  Wearily 
we  gathered  things  up,  and  once  more  put  the  pack 
on  the  restless,  sore-backed  animal.  Meantime, 
of  course,  the  other  ponies  were  snatching  for  tufts 
of  grass  and  getting  into  mischief  among  the  fallen 
logs. 
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the  bum7t.-,fK      K     ^*™P  ^'  "«"«"'  ««pt  for 
down       The  "ir!     v.      ^"'""''lated  on  the  way 

from  above  was  marvellous  •   fnr  ,»-i      T  '^ 

a  different  angle  '  "^^  "°""'*^'  •"»'  « 
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As  the  rolley  is  $,300  feet  above  Ae  sea,  and 
the  mountains  rise  to  twelve  thousand  feet,  the  effect 
of  height  is  more  striking  than  from  the  Braxcau. 

The  nt\t  day  was  Sunday,  clear  and  hot,  filling 
the  river  and  bringing  out  the  bulldog  flies  in 
myriads  to  torment  the  horses,  so  we  built  them  a 
juicy  smudge  thick  with  the  rank  fumes  of  green 
moss  ;  but  they  came  to  our  fire,  perhaps  with  some 
idta  that  we  could  protect  them  from  their  enemies, 
and  we  had  to  barricade  our  own  quarters  with  lash 
ropes  tied  to  the  treis. 

Lucius's  three-year-old  pet  n\are.  Belle,  amused 
and  annoyed  us.  She  had  absolutely  no  fear  of 
man,  came  right  up  to  the  tent  and  lounged  over 
our  fire,  rubbing  her  head  against  us  to  wipe  off 
flies,  and  behaving  as  if  the  camp  generally 
were  intended  for  her  convenience.  She  was  groatly 
in  the  way  at  bannock-baking  times  and  was  alert 
to  pick  up  stray  pieces  of  bread,  such  as  a  man's 
lunch  laid  on  a  log  before  being  put  in  the  pocket. 
Anything  in  the  way  of  punishment  short  of  an 
actual  beating  she  took  most  good-naturedly  and 
never  allowed  it  to  interfere  with  her  friendly 
attitude  toward  the  family. 

We  started  down  the  Sunwapta  valley,  expecting 
in  an  hour  or  two  to  be  at  the  old  camp-ground 
where  Laird  had  waited  for  us  on  our  foot  trip  to 
Fortress  Lake,  but  soon  halted  before  a  wilderness 
of  rugged  quartiite  blocks,  often  ten  feet  through, 
that  no  pony  could  cross.  A  huge  white  scar  on 
the  mountain  beyond  showed  where  a  cubic  mile  of 
rock  had  broken  from  its  top  and  swept  across 
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Stf'i^^oS  tTT^  *"  '*''''•  ^'  <-'  «• 

slip.  and7h«^       •"**  '  **y  ">««<»  the  land- 
Th-  »v         ^^  «opped  us  the  year  before 

it-  The  work^r^i^  ^  *'''  •"*'  "^'"n"  '"sing 
forded  in  SpT'^'ofrj'"^'^  ''°"'  ^^'^  -"'"^  -« 
•ide,  but  a  few  mlr^  ""^  "i"  '"*''  '*"  '''«  «*« 
Our  rate  of  t^Tel  drllT  ^r'^*'*  ''**=''  «8*«- 

thenuinvllIeytd't£torc'h?b  '^^  """'"^  "^ 
see  the  mountainof  tkf  r  *  ^'^*''  *«  <:«"ld 

Quincy  i^Ae  dtstt«  ""«'"''  '^"*""'  ^°«"t 
Junction  ^sZitS^ZJlir^T^'  ''^\*^' 
we  had  fouiid  the  vear  hrf!.,        ^  a^canyon,  which 

«me  -thi„.*tor;i^rbr,:^^rra\"^; 

«ay  with  the  axes  "'•"iKets  alter  a  hard 

chet^tLt4"t:^fa4%v-^ '"" 

along,  a  black  bear  took  flL;/  '""^ ""'""^ 
galloped  away,  never  Xpi^/S  ilerd'^"'  ^ 
Hver,  and  Stewart  v^h/tu  ,  "^"  ^'''™  the 
left  behind  tr;aS'  A  S  o^l  "^^  •'"^^'^ 
bear  would  have  moved  awfv  L  7  '""'^°'^ 
startling  caravan,  but  deSdr^d""  r^  ^ 
dignity,  so  that  Stewart  might  W.t.'""'' 
h-n.     Ju<i«ingfromour^otS;:rc:3t'^: 
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mountaint,  the  only  rejJly  dangeroua  aninial*  are 
the  black  fly,  the  motquito,  and  the  "  bulldog." 

Where  the  trees  had  fallen  after  a  first  burning, 
and  had  then  been  burnt  a  second  time,  the  flats 
and  hillsides  were  covered  with  fireweed  in  bloom, 
a  splendid  purplish  red  mantle  to  cover  blackness 
and  ashes,  and  the  distant  slopes  looked  like  Scotch 
heather,  but  of  a  richer  and  purer  colour. 

Soon,  however,  the  trail  turned  down  to  boggy 
ground  along  the  river,  irtiere  the  horses  dreaded 
being  mired  and  would  even  jump  into  the  water 
to  avoid  a  mudhole  where  another  animal  was 
struggling.  One  pack  pony  forded  to  an  island, 
and  when  chased  off  rushed  into  deep  water  where 
he  had  to  swim,  to  the  detriment  of  his  load  of 
groceries. 

Then  came  a  growth  of  young  pitch  pines  just 
swept  by  the  fire,  all  their  slender  branches  cramped 
and  twisted  and  stiffened  by  the  heat,  making  black 
hooks  and  claws  to  snatch  and  tear  everything 
that  passed.  Fires  were  still  burning  toward  the 
north-west,  giving  a  blood-red  sun  and  strange 
evening  colours  "to  be  reflected  in  the  river ;  and 
we  wondered  how  they  had  started  in  this  unin- 
habited region,  not  knowing  at  the  time  that  there 
was  a  half  breed  settlement  not  many  miles,  down 
the  valley. 

We  were  nearing  the  latitude  where  the  Whirl- 
pool should  join  the  Athabasca  from  the  opposite 
side,  and  Stewart  took  the  sun  with  his  sextant 
every  day.  At  one  noon-halt  for  the  purpose  we 
were  close  beside  a  second  canyon  into  which  the 
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of  the  cavern  .walJows  had  buT  th«?  n.lT.       i 
over  ,?i,*  '"  "»"*•*  '»»»  «»»«  one  had  flu^g 

n::dr.4rsr^,:r'^-^-newou,f 

.he^e?o/'uTirraT"'"^  '"  '""'^^  '>-«- 
with  fi.-  .       *  projecting  rock  trembling 

for  a  While  iorg^2.:i.:;r3t;t«k':gri:;dr 

ThTre"^  black  flies  among  shadeless  bfacrtrels 

the  new  course.     Thev  wer,.  a.  *"* 

iney  were  as  exasperated  and 
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obttiiute  at  we  were,  And  it  w««  nearly  half  an 
hour  before,  hot  and  angry,  we  reached  the  torrent 
at  an  easier  point  and  forded  over  the  round  stones 
of  its  bed  with  the  foamy  water  splashing  against 
the  horses'  flanks  on  the  up-stream  side. 

Our  axes  were  getting  very  dull  from  striking 
stones  in  slashing  out  the  trail,  and  no  work  with 
the  file  and  whetstone  would  give  them  a  service- 
able edge,  so  that  the  constant  chopping  grew  very 
hard,  though  we  took  turns  in  the  attack.  On 
August^  6th  ^ipgj  rejichjd  j  climax,  and  we  were 
abnost  m  despair.  Starting  at  three  that  afternoon, 
after  a  halt  for  lunch  in  a  tangle  with  no  grass  for 
the  horses,  we  toiled  forward  through  burnt  woods, 
where  the  beasts  were  constantly  going  aside  to 
■natch  some  tuft  of  grass  and  had  to  be  hunt<!d 
back,  crashing  through  the  branches  and  tearing 
down  dead  trees  on  the  way.  It  was  nine  o'clock 
when  we  came  out  of  the  woods  into  open  ground 
with  a  little  pasture,  and  before  we  could  get  the 
tent  pitched  in  the  dUsk  a  thunderstorm  was  upon 
us.  Our  only  water  supply  was  a  little  rill,  that 
had  to  be  dipped  up  cup  by  cup  to  fill  the  paik . 

When  a  candle  was  lit  in  the  tent  at  ten  o'clock 
the  scene  was  curious,  for  we  were  all  black  as 
mulattoes  from  the  wet  burnt  branches  and  bark 
of  trees  we  had  encountered.  In  six  Lours  of  heavy 
work  we  had  come  only  three  miles  on  our  way. 
After  we  had  gone  to  bed  we  heard  Belle  come  up 
to  the  tent  and  drink  the  water  in  our  pail  left  just 
outside  the  door  to  save  time  in  getting  breakfast. 
In  the  morning  the  horses  were  right  around  us, 
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•fr»ld  to  go  farther  into  the  fatkn  »{_w.     u 

bit.  of  wawl.         r  ~"'''  •ometimes  trot  over 

moL'^rr^ere'^Crtl^  "T'  "'^  *^  -~- 
•ome  fine  di,t7„t';«l'^l,7,';°"V"^^^  *'*'"«'' 
wuth,  and  at  one  «Sp  we  h^M  k  '''"  '°  *« 
ine  la-Fh  nf  »      ^P  **  n"™  the  curious  yelp- 

Sbald  a^™'  '?"'  °^  "y°'"'  «  '^Wch  Frank 
oiDoaia,  a  true  plauisman,  was  overioved      "u- 

among  willow-»"j^t,..  k   "j     ^   ^  *^"  8'**"  grass 

Athabas«  as  iMn  ?      '^  ""  '''"  "'^'^^  ^•'^«  °f  the 
"awsca  as  if  m  answer  to  our  question 
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THE   MIETTE    VALLEY 


The  boat  was  put  together  and  we  crossed  to  have 
a  look  at  things,  finding  a  river  about  seventy- 
five  feet  wide,  with  deep  blue-green  water,  and 
not  at  all  suggestive  of  whirlpools  in  its  gentle 
flow ;  but  perhaps  it  was  more  headlong  farther 
up  the  valley.  There  was  a  good  trail  in  that 
direction,  and  we  were  deeply  interested  to  find 
fresh  tracks  of  horses  much  larger  than  our  ponies, 
and  ^so  fresh  camping-grounds.  Some  one  had 
passed  that  way  only  a  short  time  before-white 
men  or  Indians  ?  We  were  far  beyond  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  mountain  Stonies. 

At  the  time  we  had  no  solution  for  the  problem 
which  greatly  puzrled  us ;  but  thirteen  years  later 
we  found  that  a  prospector  and  explorer  named 
Swift  had  been  in  the  region  then,  and  had  been 
equaUy  puzzled  by  our  tracks,  which  he  had  found 
on  some  of  the  trails. 

From  the  direction  of  the  valley  we  begar  to 
suspect  that  the  river  might  be  the  Miette,  and 
not  the  Whirlpool ;  and  as  Henry  House  was 
placed  on  the  map  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
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Miette,  Stewart  and  ra-fc  ro^ 
*e  valley  in  search  ol  It-  I  '""^  """  ^own 
«one,  which  rtssureVus  '^1^'  ^« '^ey  found 
learned  that  the  !„»  t  "^""^  afterwards  we 

were  overlookfdn^;rk VeT'^'^'r^y^'  *'>''='» 
grassy  benches  andSov^JI  .'';"'  ^'^  ''^^«' 
must  be  good  ranch  1,1V  7^"=''  *«y  cantered 
terious  cow-ber^  the  J  *  '"""^  ^'^'^  *  "y"- 
but  saw  nothing  ^kI"'^'"^*  ^°^  Ae  valley 

-kofo.et'l'ift?h  ?es    't^"  '^^^  °"  ''-'' 
a  /'/•«>/>  rf„   ^^^^       °"";    As  the  map  showed 

the  cow-bell  was  ve?v  ''"'^**y  down-stream 
roused  by  the  ^ncertl:"^^^^''^^  *°  imaginati^ 
valley  or  the  wrong  onT?  w  \^'  '"  *«  "«ht 
not  far  off  who  could  "e,   us  ^  ^^^''«=«''bours 

We  decided  to  go  far  en       k*     "'  ''^ 
settle  matters,  so  our  ou  fifSer"^  '}'  ^^"^^  »° 
the  horses  swam,  and  we  f onf   T^'^  °^''''  *b"« 
'rail,  out  of  which  some  oSlT^h   '\'  ^^"-beaten    " 
cut  logs  two  or  three  fl^et^h^     f  *  ^=«n  **e  had 
bare  rock  ridges   or  tSl  ^v    ^^^-    ^'^^ing  over 
alder  and  y^iS  Inl.S'^^  '"""^^^h  thickets  of 
'he  river  for  t^  Ss'tn"-'  '^«  P^*  I«d  up 
fove  of  spruce,   wi  h  'no  Jinf  "f  "''  '°«  ^  * 
beyond.    It  was  time  to  1« '       i  "^'^  «™"nd 
'he   ponies,   which   fed   vS;u^'*  "''  ""^^'^'"^d 
equisetums  along  the  sho^l  «'?  ^  *"•   *«  ^^^ 
apparently  liking^his  ci"    f?,^  ^er^.^''^  '^^^^' 
We  were  not  the  fir«  f«  ,        'ban  grass, 

blazes  on  the  trees  had  beenT''  ""''''  '°'  ''^"ad 
^oal    figures    of   men    id    anlmT'  "'*  '^'•*^- 
i^S     animals,    one    sketch 
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showing  a  man  and  a  boy  hunting  with  guns,  while 
two  dogs  followed.  The  work  must  have  been  done 
by  Indians. 

We  set  out  for  the  nearest  mountain,  but  never 
reached  it,  because  of  fearful  windfalls.  How- 
ever, we  could  see  far  enough  to  settle  that  the 
valley  ran  west  mstead  of  south,  so  that  the  river 
must  be  the  Miette,  and  the  trail  must  lead  to 
the  Yellowhead  Pass.  It  was  clear  that  in  some 
way  we  had  missed  the  Whirlpool. 

Next  morning  we  urged  our  ponies  eastward, 
and  our  thoughts  of  the  quiet,  blue-green  Miette, 
lurking  in  the  forest  shadows,  were  by  no  means 
loving,  for  we  had  wasted  three  days'  hard  work 
over  the  wrong  valley. 

Once  more  the  ponies  swam  the  Athabasca,  and 
we  travelled  back  along  its  eastern  shore,  camping 
about  eight  miles  up,  from  which  point  we  walked 
on  along  the  bank,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  the 
•Whirlpool  River.  Before  long  Stewart  noticed  that 
the  water  on  the  other  side  was  greener  than  on 
ours,  and,  reaching  a  bend  in  the  Athabasca,  we 
saw  the  real  Whirlpool,  with  its  narrow  valley 
reaching  far  to  the  iiouth  into  the  mountains. 

In  our  hurry  to  cut  a  way  through  the  timber 
and  hustle  up  the  unwilling  ponies,  we  had  passed 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  coming  in  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Athabasca  without  noticing  it,  and 
had  paid  the  penalty  with  fifty  miles  of  travel  and 
four  days'  loss  of  time. 

Presently  we  found  blazes  leading  to  a  ford, 
and  hoped  that  the  late  season  and  the  cloudy 
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weather  had  low(>roH  tu-  • 
not  need  the  W  w  """'  ~  *at  we  should 
that  tried  it  LdTo  Lim  "T  """"'"S^  *«  J'°'« 
Athabasca  for  the  tS't£  XT''  ^"T  *"= 
spirits,  however  now  tL  w!".  .  ^"'^  ""  '""«'' 
Ae  right  track  a^d  we  aU  rlcal.T  1  "''"^  ''" 
too  late,  that  the  Miett!  t  f  ^'''  '"^^^  ''  ^« 
mountains  alonTits  va  L  t'    °°  ""^"'  *^'  *« 

and  that  its  wa"fr  was^o'cleTf^r  ^^■^^^'=-*. 
glaciers.  *"  *°  ''^ve  come  from 
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WHIRLPOOL     RIVER 


The  real  Whirlpool  River  fulfilled  all  our  expec- 
tations. It  was  rapid,  as  one  would  expect  of  a 
river  tumbling  two  thousand  feet  in  thirty  miles ; 
it  was  turbid  with  glacial  mud,  and  it  came  from 
between  lofty  mountains. 

It  was  my  turn  to  lead  the  procession  as  we 
turned  towards  the  Whirlpool  valley ;  and  in  spite  of 
clouds  of  those  little  winged  tigers,  the  black  flies, 
at  first  I  enjoyed  picking  a  way  up  this  famous  pass, 
once  a  thoroughfare— as  mountain  passes  go— with 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  rare  furs  travelling 
eastwards.  It  was  seven  or  eight  miles  before 
we  reached  the  entrance  to  the  actual  valley,  and 
we  camped  at  its  mouth. 

Crossing  the  Whirlpool  next  morning,  we  were 
surprised  to  find  the  old  fur  traders'  trail  so  well 
cut  out  and  with  such  frequent  blazes.  It  had,  no 
doubt,  been  freshened  up  by  the  early  C.  P.  R. 
survey  parties,  though  Indians  must  have  used  it 
later.  Then  came  the  usual  alternations  of  green 
timber,  with  soft,  mossy  pathways,  in  a  green 
twilight ;    of  burnt  timber,   with  a  confusion  of 
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fallen  logs,  through  which  one  must  twist  and  turn 
to  avoid  too  much  chopping;  of  muskeg  and 
shallow,  muddy  lakes,  which  one  must  skirt 
cauuously  lest  some  animal  get  mired. 

Before  the  second  camp  on  the  Whirlpool  a 
serious  accident  happened  to  me  in  the  woods. 
A  splintered  sapling,  long  and  sharp,  drove  through 
the  broad,  wooden  stirrup  beside  my  left  fo-  and 
pierced  my  horse's  side,  the  farther  «id  o.  .ae 
stick  catching  against  trees  and  pushing  the  point 
deeper  mto  his  flank.  Andy  was  framic  and  out 
of  control,  and  dashed  among  the  trees ;  then  the 
axe  which  I  carried  in  my  hand  to  clear  the  trail 
jabbed  his  neck,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  smashed 
agamst  a  tree  and  flung  from  the  saddle.  I  was 
stunned  for  a  minute,  but  managed  to  climb  on 
my  horse  again  after  he  had  been  caught  and 
quieted  and  rode  on  to  camp.  Though  I  was  badly 
bruised  no  bones  were  broken,  and  I  hoped  in  a 
day  or  two  to  be  ready  for  climbing  when  we 
reached  Mount  Brown. 

After  a  bad  night  my  left  knee  proved  to  have 
been  so  seriously  wrenched  that  I  could  only  get 
round  with  the  help  of  two  sticks ;  and  it  was 
clear  that  climbing  was  out  of  the  question  during 
Uus  season-a  bitter  disappointment,  with  Mount 
Brown  ahnost  in  sight.  I  rode  Andy  through  thick 
and  thm  for  the  rest  of  the  trip  with  only  my 
nght  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  it  was  years  before 
I  could  trust  myself  in  the  mountains  again 

This  was  a  bad  handicap  for  the  party,  since 
the  other  three  had  all  the  work  to  do:   and   to 
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relieve  them,  the  dish-washing  fell  to  my  lot,  a 
task  I  always  hated. 

It  is  a  curious  sensation  for  an  active,  self- 
sufficient  man  suddenly  to  find  himself  a  cripple, 
to  be  cared  for  by  others. 

We  advanced  steadily  along  the  old  trail,  with 
its  rotten  log  bridges  over  creeks  and  muskegs  ; 
sometimes  the  boiling  river,  with  the  eddies  and 
whirlpools  that  its  name  suggested,  had  carved 
away  the  bank,  trail  and  all.  A  fine  snowy  peak 
ahead  must  surely  be  Mount  Brown ;  and  the 
other  three  worked  like  heroes  to  quicken  our 
speed,  while  I  spent  the  time  pulling  Andy  to  the 
right  of  the  trail  so  that  my  swollen  knee  should 
not  be  bruised  against  tree  trunks. 

The  trail  was  lost  for  some  time,  and  the  others 
scattered  to  look  for  it,  while  I  waited  by  the 
river  among  the  slender  pines  and  spruces.  They 
were  long  away,  and  the  river  voices  and  the  voices 
of  wind  in  the  trees  made  a  doleful  music,  so 
that  sometimes  I  thought  there  was  a  shout  from 
Stewart  or  Lucius  that  the  trail  had  been  found, 
but  it  was  only  a  louder  surge  of  the  rapid. 

The  whirlpool  was  here  spread  out  over  a  wide 
flat,  after  the  manner  of  glacial  rivers ;  and,  as 
often  happens  under  these  circumstances,  there  was 
no  defined  trail,  since  the  river  channels  were  con- 
stantly shifting  with  the  flooding  due  to  hot  sun- 
shine. We  had  to  pick  the  best  way  we  could, 
fording  branch  after  branch,  and  keeping  along  the 
openest  gravel  flats. 

Our  camp  was  not  far  from  a  glacier  coming 
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^tf  ,h.  Switzerland,  and  furnishing  probably 
Slv  .  J^!i "  °^  *'  "^"'''  ^•>''='»  henceforth  was 
ne      ^heTXeridT'^^°''^''^•     ^^  ^'^^^ 

«nce  up  the  valley  only  ..oods  could  Z\^n       ' 
AtSb„  "^"    '5*'   '^^^   •J^y*  »fter  leaving  the 

had  Tt^ffeVn?        ,      ^°""*  ^™^-    The  horses 

been  cbcLl  ""'^''  "  ""^'^  °'''  ^'^^^-  -ho  had  just 
left  out  of !?  ""•  """'  'Whimpering  like  a  pujpy 
we  e  Ll^°°"  °»  1  ^"''J  °ight.  Presently  all 
^Z  K  "^"^  P^'^'^^'''  ''^^  I  climbed  on  mv 

fntn  ^*^  ?°°^''''  ^hich  should  loom  up 

just  round  the  bend  of  the  valley  ahead.  ^ 

The  tmiber  presently  became  more  open  for  we 

were  above  five  thousand  feet;    and  our'horses- 

there  clattering  over  a  small,  open,  gravel  flat 
There  were  flowers  of  autumn  in  the  or^n  plats 
:^i  .r^y.'^''';^"'''"''  --^  lila^cofoure" 
ihfT'   *hen  'he  sun  grew  hot  toward  midday 
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rills  of  cool  water ;  but  they  preferred  to  line  up 
in  the  drifting  smoke  of  the  smudge  built  for  their 
benefit,  since  sand-flies  and  black  flies  had  nam 
joined  forces  with  the  other  tormentors. 

Less  than  an  hour's  journey  after  lunch  brought 
us  to  a  pond  sending  a  little  stream  down  the 
valley,  and  we  had  reached  the  headwaters  of  the 
Whirlpool.  From  the  other  end  of  the  pond  a  rill 
flowed  southwards,  doubtless  to  the  Columbia  ;  and 
we  halted  on  the  g^cen  shore  of  the  Committee's 
Punch  Bowl,  which  sends  its  waters  to  two  oceans 
nearly  two  thousand  miles  apart.  Some  of  the 
maps  make  the  Punch  Bowl  a  lake  ten  miles  long, 
but  here  in  real  life  it  was  only  a  small  pool  less 
than  two  hundred  yards  long.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  the  Punc'u  Bowl,  for  beyond 
it  the  water  flowed  in  the  opposite  direction.  We 
were  on  the  Great  Divide,  the  ridge  pole  of  North 
America,  but  we  felt  no  enthusiasm.  Instead,  we 
felt  disillusioned. 

If  this  was  the  Punch  Bowl,  where  were  the 
giant  mountains.  Brown  and  Hooker? 

We  looked  in  vain  for  magnificent  summits  rising 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  pass,  one  on  each 
side.  Instead,  we  saw  commonplace  mountams 
with  nothing  distingpibhed  in  their  appearance,  un- 
doubtedly lower  than  half  a  doxen  peaks  we  had 
climbed  as  incidents  along  the  way  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing,  or  as  lookout  points  from  which  to  choose 
our  route.  It  was  clear  that  our  glacier  rope  and 
ice  equipment  would  not  be  needed. 

We  got  the  saddles  off  the  ponies  and  pitched 
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!i.h?,.  •  *•  ^"^"^  ^""l  "''nOy      We  had 

r^ched   our   pomt  after   ,ix   week,   of  toil   and 
^.ety    after  three   sununers  of  effort,   and  we 

Mou^t  H  T  '*'"  *  '=•'««'■•     Mount  Brown  and 
Mount  Hooker  were  frauds,  and  we  were  disgusted 

LK         !,  '"'*"  ^°'  *'  disappointment,  as 
dTnl    vT"^  '^P'  '"  '^"^  ''>°"K'>'  'hat  if  I  could 

the^Ukt^onT""*  '°  •■*""  ""  •=*"^"  b""'  '°""d 
the  lake  on  the  summit,  an  occupation  that  would 

have  suited  me,  since  it  did  not  demand  le«     but 
Ae  Punch  Bowl  was  too  small  a  S  ti  mie  i 
worth  while,  and  the  boat  remained  in  its  pack 
cover  of  green  canvas.  ^ 
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ON   THE  ROOF   OF   CANADA 

We  suyed  five  days  in  our  camp  by  the  Punch 
Bowl.    While  Stewart  and  my  brother  explored  the 
surroundings,  Erank  kept  an  eye  on  the  ponies,  and 
I  loafed  about  the  camp  and  fought  the  pestilent 
flies  that  made  life  a  burden.     Our  valley  was 
luxuriantly  green,  having  a  short  turf  of  sedge  with 
black  tufts  of  bloom,  beloved  of  the  horses,  with 
small  groves  of  stubby  white  spruce,  equally  green 
but  of  a  darker  tone.    The  fragrant  spruce-boughs 
made  our  bed,  and  a  few  dead  trunks  gave  (ire- 
wood  that  burnt  well  but  sent  off  many  sparks 
which  perforated  clothes  and  blankets  with  little 
brown    holes.      We   had   a    large    population   of 
whistlers     (marmots)     for     neighbours,     mostly 
invisible  unless  one  remained  perfectly  still  for  a 
while.    They  were  very  sociable  among  themselves, 
and  their  loud  whistles  were  constantly  sounding 
from    among    the    rocks    where    they    had    their 
dwellings,  and  they  had  also  a  softer  note,  ahnost 
bird-like,  for  private  use  in  the  family. 

•When  Frank  chopped  a  dead  tree  and  it  fell  with 
a  crash,  there  was  a  horrified  chorus  of  whistles 
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from  all  sides  to  express  their  feelings  at  so  shock- 
•ng  an  event. 

Two  of  our  neighbours  fell  to  Stewart's  rifle 
Md  were  Put  m  the  pot-fat.  pursy  fellows  almost 
as  big  as  a  badger,  clothed  in  a  nice  grey  pelt; 

greatly  admired  at  dinner. 

We  had  another  visitor  in  the  pass  one  day  when 
Stewart  and  my  brother  were  off  climbing.  A 
full-grown  cmiamon  bear  came  sauntering  along 
the  rail  toward  our  tent,  evidently  quite  at  home! 
but  less  than  fifty  yards  away  he  crossed  a  poin 
where  Frank  had  dragged  in  some  firewood,Td 
caught  the  scent  of  man.    He  lifted  his  head  and 

rose  like  bristles,  then  quietly  turned  aside,  and 
Z  tre«  «'"^-''™'^  ^'^y  "o^««  off  among 
Frank  had  the  rifle  in  his  hand  at  the  tent  door 
and  was  tremblmg  with  eagerness  to  fire  at  our 
visitor;   but  it  was  not  a  repeater,  and  I  wa.-  only 

T.  r  M*f ?  '^'  ^  *=""'''  »°*  '^^^^  a  tree  with 
my  disabled  leg.  so  his  wish  was  vetoed.     How- 
ever, Frank  was  not  satisfied,  and.  taking  the  rifle 
went  out  to  catch  Eossum,  his  riding  horse    to 
follow  up  the  bear  and  get  a  shot  at  him :    Uke  a 

b^k  M  '''.''"  ^"u  "^^  ""^  ^"^  °"'y  °n  horse- 
back.  No  shot  echoed  up  and  down  the  valley 
for,  as  Frank  told  me  half  shamefacedly  afterwardj 
he  could  not  get  Possum  within  half  a  mile  of  the 

snuff  «nH  '"^'■^l"^^»  °^  W*  tracks  made  him 
snuff  and  snort  with  every  sign  of  frigiit. 
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I  did  not  see  exactly  why  we  should  be  so 
impolite  as  to  shoot  at  our  quiet  and  courteous 
neighbour,  and  very  much  doubted  if  a  single  bullet 
wouid  disable  him. 

Thunder-storms  were  frequent  and  magnificent 
during  our  stay,  the  black  clouds  roofing  us  in 
and  hiding  the  sunlit  snowfields  beyond,  turning 
everything  aroimd  to  chill  green  and  grey,  with  a 
livid  whiteness  on  the  snow  across  the  Bowl.  The 
thunder  was  repeated  as  a  lengthened  growl  from 
the  mountains  and  down  the  valleys,  and  the  scene 
was  very  dreary  and  sombre  when  rain  fell  on 
the  pass,  while  the  grey  water  of  the  Punch  Bowl 
suggested  nothing  convivial.  Who  were  the  Com- 
mittee, and  why  did  they  need  so  large  a  Punch 
Bowl  on  this  desolate  mountain  pass  ?  Even  High- 
land Scotch  fur  traders  could  hardly  have  done 
much  carousing  on  Athabasca  Pass. 

On  the  second  day  I  had  the  valley  all  to  myself 
when  the  others  set  off  to  climb  Mount  Brown. 
It  was  a  fine  day,  which  brought  out  the  bulldogs, 
and  as  a  consequence,  sent  the  ponies  into  camp 
in  search  of  smoke,  so  that  there  was  plenty  of 
society.  The  climbers  returned  in  the  afternoon, 
reporting  an  easy  ascent  over  good  slopes,  including 
a  mile  of  snowfield,  but  ending  near  the  top  with 
stiffer  work,  needing  both  hands  and  feet,  while  the 
very  top  was  capped  with  a  heavy  snow  cornice 
which  they  did  not  think  it  wise  to  attempt.  They 
estimated  the  thickness  of  snow  on  top  at  not 
more  than  loo  feet,  and  if  our  aneroid  and 
boiling-point  determinations  of  the  height  of  the 
206 
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6  02C  f!!t  i.  "  Moberiys  detennination  of 

isll  2e       ItT!  *«"•  Mount  Brown  reached 

north-ti's :!  if pJ:*"^  '^  •»"-  -  tJ* 

A  ?d  J  l^J*'°"  °'  ^*'"'"  "«'''«'  «  loss  certain 
eleven  thouLfc  *"'  "*'  '^^"^*'''*  *'  -»«« 
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There  was  no  Object  in  waiting  longer  on 
Athabasca  Pass,  and  on  August  24th  we  turned  our 
steps  down  Whirlpool  River  on  the  way  home,  quite 
unelated,  though  we  had  been  completely  successful 
on  our  third  attempt  to  reach  Moimts  Brown  and 
Hooker.  What  had  gone  wrong  with  these  two 
mighty  peaks  that  they  should  suddenly  shrink 
seven  thousand  feet  in  altitude?  and  how  could 
any  one,  even  a  botanist  like  Douglas,  make  so 
monumental  a  blunder? 

We  asked  ourselves  all  sorts  of  questions  and  got 
no  answers  that  satisfied  us,  as  we  made  our  way 
down  the  valley  toward  the  Athabasca.  That  two 
commonplace  mountains,  lower  by  two  thousand  or 
three  thousand  feet  than  some  of  their  neighbours 
to  the  south-east,  should  masquerade  for  generations 
as  the  highest  points  in  North  America  seems 
absurd;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Collie 
ten  years  later  should  wonder  if  we  had  not  reached 
the  wrong  pass,  and  should  make  a  new  search 
for  these  high  mountains.' 

>  Stuttfield  and  Collie,  "Oimbs  and  Explorations  in   the 
Canadian  Rockies." 
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except  for  wet  and  wmtry  weather.     At  a  camp 

log  Shan  y,  a  board  with  pencUlings  of  some  agent 
of  the  railway  exploring  parties  in  ,872.  speaC 
:LZ  r'  '"^''^'  ^'  "^  the'dog^raii:! 
Following  too  closely  the  edge  of  the  Whirlpool 
River  at  one  place,  the  bank  caved  under  my  K 
and  we  rolled  over  almost  to  the  water.  C  after 
wards  clumsy  Pinto  stepped  into  the  same  hole  S 
^unged   nght   into   the    river,   swimming  across 

^?  tu  u  "  '^^  '^'**"«'  *»  *at  we  had  to  S 
up  the  boat  and  paddle  after  him.  The  sa^e 
evening  we  ferried  across  the  Athabasca  finZ^! 
;t^s21  so  high  that  the  ponies  har^^^tlhf 

One  morning  when  the  ponies  were  trackpH  „„A 
brought  in  by  Frank.  Pinto'^as  ^l^t^,  '^^ 
Wds  were  now  ight  and  none  of  us  was  sor  y  to 
bse  h.m,  so  we  left  him  behind.  Though  he  was 
more  trouble  as  a  packhorse  than  all  fhe  oth^ 
~9  o 
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put  together,  we  immortalised  him  by  giving  his 
name  to  an  exquisite  Uke  near  the  head  of  Cataract 
River. 

The  grouse  chicks  were  now  in  good  tnm  for 
broiling,  and  Stewart  secured  a  number  of  them, 
most  delicious  after  a  constant  diet  of  rusty  ham 
or  bacon. 

After  our  disappointment  on  Athabasca  Pasc,  we 
determined  on  a  holiday  trip  to  rejoice  our  eyes 
once  more  with  beautiful  Fortress  Lake  ;  and  there 
we  opened  out  the  folding  boat  for  a  bit  of  comfort- 
able exploration,  rowing  to  the  farther  end  to  see 
its  outlet  toward  Wood  River.  The  little  canvas 
punt  was  no  racing  shell,  but  in  three  hours,  taking 
turns  at  the  oars  against  a  gentle  head  wind,  we 
covered  the  eight  miles,  and  landed  to  look  down 
the  densely  wooded  gorge  leading  toward  ^e 
Columbia  Valley  in  the  distance.  The  lake  has 
splendid  surroundings,  including  Misty  Mountain 
with  its  great  glacier  and  the  snowy  pyramid  we 
thought  last  year  might  be  Mount  Hooker,  and  is 
immensely  more  unpressive  than  the  poor  little 
Punch  Bowl  between  insignificant  Brown  and 
Hooker. 

While  I  loitered  at  the  outlet,  Stewart  and  my 
brother  followed  its  clear  waters  down  to  a  muddy 
larger  river  coming  from  a  glacial  valley  to  the 
north,  the  headwaters  of  Wood  River,  and  after- 
wards did  some  climbing  to  get  a  broad  view  at 
this  end  of  Eortress  Lake.  Unluckily,  smoke  was 
drifting  up  from  some  forest  fire  in  British 
Columbia,  hiding  all  the  distance,  and  they  came 
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and  our  eight  mU  J-  Z  tcfc^"!  ''""""  «"'''?' 

timber  aTth"!nd'  ''"°"^'  '''°*''  '«'*  «°«-« 

Fortre« 'Mo^ab  2?'  ""k"  ""'  ^~"'  "•"^d 
darkness  burr^Tonr.-';'"l  «>lightened  our 
home.  Md  Fri^L  *''''^''  '^'°'«  '^o  «ot 
sleep 'Jg  ago        ^  «""'"  ""  "^  '^^  «««  »«> 

a  f-^beSs'l^afret'dr.  "^«°*  ""  »**«'  P^'^^'' 
tamely  a  S  Z^J^  aSeSdThet'^-'"'''"^ 
the  lovely  spot  voiced  by  the^i   oVri*"'"  1 

-Ss^^s£i^3r!v 
^F^^Se-r^^-- 

Habel.  ^J  Mrs  S/ffe^'^r"  °'  ^"~='' 
lumber-men  have  tak«  „„  ,L^**-  "*''"  "'^'^^^^y 
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bad  ever  visited  the  valley,  and,  so  far  as  we  could 
learn,  only  one  party  of  Indians,  headed  by  that 
bom  explorer  Job  Beaver,  had  been  before  as. 
'He  was  certainly  the  most  «nterprising  of  the 
Stonies,  chopping  trails  into  new  valleys  with  as 
sharp  an  axe  as  a  white  man,  and  I  have  always 
been  sorry  not  to  have  met  him.  We  had  followed 
his  trails  for  many  miles,  and  last  year  Jimmy  used 
to  say  in  Cree  "  Joby  chungo  "  when  we  asked 
about  any  scrap  of  trail  picked  up  beyond  the  usual 
limit  of  Stony  travels. 

On  our  return  to  Morley  there  was  sad  news  of 
Job  Beaver.  His  elder  son,  who  had  travelled  for 
a  time  with  us  on  our  way  home  last  summer,  died 
of  that  scourge  so  fatal  to  Indians,  consumption. 
Job  was  inconsolable,  and  the  white  men  of  the 
region  say  conunitted  suicide  in  his  grief,  while  the 
Indians  hint  that  Job  was  not  right  in  his  head 
before  he  died. 

Handsome  young  Samson,  who  had  visited  us 
with  Mark  Two-young-men,  was  now  the  head  of 
the  family. 

During  our  three  days'  holiday  on  Fortress  Lake 
we  had  followed  one  of  Job's  trails  over  rougta 
ground  along  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  and  found 
the  fallen  teepee  poles  of  one  of  his  old  camps 
near  the  outlet  of  the  lake. 

On  September  4th  we  started  for  home.  It  was 
high  time,  for  our  supplies  were  very  low,  but  with 
light  ponies  and  familiar  trails  we  expected  to  make 
good  time. 

As  far  as  the  Saskatchewan  we  had  the  usual 
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fresh  tre^hlTf.,       "''*"  ^  »"  *'«'«  »»>««'« 

wo™  i„ .  r«:^4X  """ ""  "'^ 

We  «,^-  ^  '''■^'^  *'  "f  the  shore. 

We  were  sorry  to  p^nhon.  Stewart,  the  most 
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trusty,  active,  and  cheerful  of  fellow -travellen,  and 
a  man  of  cool  nerve  in  emerg«ncie(;  but  it  was 
a  relief  to  the  ponies  to  be  rid  of  the  boat,  our 
most  troublesome  pack,  for  two  of  our  animals  had 
lore  baclcs  from  carrying  it  during  our  last  few 
days  of  bad  trails  and  rapid  travel. 

rhe  Saskatchewan  had  fallen  so  as  to  be 
fordable,  and  Lucius  led  the  way  skilfully  over 
branch  after  branch  till  we  reached  the  eastern 
shore,  our  feet  somewhat  wet  from  the  depth  of 
the  water,  but  otherwise  none  the  worse. 

Provisions  had  so  nearly  reached  their  end  that 
we  made  a  forced  march  of  thirty-five  miles  from 
the  Saskatchewan  to  the  Clear  Water,  travelling 
four  and  a  half  hours  in  the  morning,  and  as 
many  in  the  afternoon,  and  crossing  two  passes 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  valleys,  halting  late 
in  the  evening  at  the  point  named  by  Chief  Jonas 
on  our  outward  journey  "  The-camp-where-the- 
foz-stole-the-teepee-poles ." 

Sibbald  is  called  Fox  in  Stony,  and  he  had  com- 
mitted the  crime  of  chopping  up  teepee  poles  for 
our  fire,  finding  no  other  dry  wood  handy.  It  is 
really  unfair  to  the  Stony  women  to  bum  the  poles, 
which  they  have  often  cut  in  some  distant  grove  and 
dragged  a  mile  or  more  before  they  could  make 
camp. 

On  our  way  down  the  pass  to  the  Red  Deer 
Valley  we  saw  the  first  recent  evidence  of  men, 
fresh  horse  tracks ;  and  then,  through  the  woods, 
noticed  ponies  tethered,  with  saddles  on  the  ground 
near  by.     The  trees  opened  as  the  trail  began  to 
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white  almo«V!he.oT'f  "•.'"""  *'  «='"«» 
curled.  No  £r  off  T  *^  *'''''*  *«  ""o^e 
colour  on  the  dun  ^,  I  ''''"  *P*'»  <>'  '"'^ed 
ponies  wei  f«lf  ""■'  *••''*  '^^''''P'  «  ''-dred 

woi"^  SerinAT  '"i""'  ""«»  I  «-  «  Indian 

he.  shief-'S^.sraTr^s  ';^:;;-  ^'•-.i 
4rA:d%t«L^^^^^^^^^^^^  -p. -e 

wondered,  and  we  swep^nS  J,  ""*'   '^°'"«'   ^ 

"?r  ^  -"  »^  =r  orxMS:.-^'^^ 
-e?;ir.=rann^^^^^ 

the  hunt  when  we  passed  ""^  ^^ 

trofSLyrthriLT/"^'"''^"^^  --^  -"•<! 
trails  through  the  ^^«^  Tt'""  ^^  *"■  *^  'o^" 

on,  for  the  flo*wri'   '";/''  ^''  '"  "^*'  *«» 
was  aU^gone,  and  we  were  living 
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on  short  allowance  of  boiled  rice  and  apple-iauce. 
There  were  plenty  of  grouse  sitting  temptingly  on 
low  spruce  branches,  but  Stewart  had  taken  his 
rifle  on  the  boat  journey  to  Edmonton,  and  we 
failed  to  get  any  with  sticks  and  stones. 

Our  last  day  was  rainy,  but  we  kept  on  with 
the  usual  journey,  luncning  at  Little  Red  Deer 
and  trotting  into  Morley  in  the  evening,  drenched 
and  hungry,  but  happy  to  get  home.  We  bad 
made  the  210  or  330  miles  from  Fortress  Lake 
in  just  ten  days,  with  an  average  of  more  than 
twenty  miles  a  day,  very  fast  travel  on  mountain 
trails. 

Frank  Sibbald,  our  packer  and  general  helper, 
was  worth  twice  as  much  as  Jimmy  Jacob  and 
Mark  Two-young-men  put  together.  He  was  not 
only  an  excellent  horseman  and  as  skilful  in  track- 
ing a  strayed  pony  as  an  Indian,  but  a  very  fair 
camp  coolc ;  and  his  uniform  readiness  and  good- 
humour  added  much  to  the  comfort  of  a  journey 
in  which  every  side  of  a  man's  character  and 
physique  is  often  sorely  tried.  Sibbald  has  since 
developed  into  a  prosperous  ranchman. 

During  the  journey  home  my  damaged  knee 
hampered  me  so  much  that  most  of  the  work  fell 
on  the  others,  who  loyally  did  their 'utmost  to  keep 
things  moving,  and  in  this  my  brother's  share  was 
most  efficient  and  indispensable. 

Though  our  main  ambition  had  been  satisfied 

in  the  climbing,  by  Stewart  and  my  brother,  of 

Mount  Brown  and  of  the  mountain  nearest  to  the 

position  on  the  map  of  Mount  Hooker,  their  very 
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S^^h,  *'''  '^  been  .  «,«  di«ppotem,en..  «d 
to  ^i*  ""'",r  *•  "^^  »«'"»  before  going 

Sr.tur       '™"'  *•'  b."*  n^'d  «  long  in 

by^Dr  'c5°"  ."'.'.''*  !"y«">'  **»  Pven  year,  later 
cLadian  R '%'"  .^'""'"  •"'^  Exploration  in  the 
wri?«  h  J".l''  *  """  *'"«'''^"^  book  in  every 
way.     He  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  Douitlas's 

£""?•  a"""'"  *"  "•«  Companion  To  the 
/>o/a«/r«/   Magazine,   vol.   «.,    pp     ,3,.,    ^^ 

ta  .•/.T'/l*';  ^"""'^  over  Athab«ca  ^« 
«>  « 827  and  the  climbing  of  Mount  Brown. 
Uouglas  IS  quoted  as  saying  — 

with^ttr*  "'"  7"'*^  ^y  °°«  ^''^'o^k,  I  set  out 
tTe  h  ah  T"  u  "'"""^^^  *bat  seemed  ,0  be 
the  highest  peak  on  the  north.     Its  height  doe! 

"vUe^'th'"  Vr  '"^  ''«•'»  thou^nd  or 
«venteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 

walking  I  have  ever  experienced,  and  the  uttnosi 

n^  """'"4'"  ''^'  ^^'y  °-  *e  Trust 
01  snow  ...  The  view  from  the  summit  is  of 
t<«  awful  a  cast  to  afford  pleasure.  NothL  can 
be  seen,  m  every  direction  as  far  as  the  eyf  ^ 
reach  except  mountains  towering  above  e^chotheT 
mgged  beyond  description.  .  .  ^^eak  ,he 
bjghest^yet  known  in  the  norther^LS.  * 

Mount  Brown,    m  honour  of  R.  Brown    F.^ 
the  lUustrious  botanist.  .   .   .  A  ifttle  toTe' soutl'l 
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want  is  one  nearly  the  same  height,  rising  into 
a  sharper  point;  this  I  named  Mount  Hooker,  in 
honour  of  my  early  patron,  the  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Glasgbw.  This  mountain,  how. 
ever,  I  was  not  able  to  climb.  '  The  Cranmittee's 
Punch  Bowl  •  is  a  small  circular  lake  twenty  yards 
in  diameter,  with  a  small  outlet  on  the  west  end, 
namely,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Athabasca." 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Professor  Collie  adds  :— 
"  If  Douglas  climbed  a  seventeen'thous&id-feet 
peak  alone  on  a  May  afternoon,  when  the  snow 
must  have  been  pretty  deep  on  the  ground,  all 
one  can  say  is  that  he  must  have  been  an  un* 
commonly  active  person.  What,  of  course,  he 
really  did  was  to  ascend  the  Mount  Brown  of  Pro- 
fessor Coleman,  which  is  about  nine  thousand  feet 
high.  These  two  fabulous  Titans,  therefore,  which 
for  nearly  seventy  years  have  been  masquerading 
as  the  monarchs  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  must  now 
be  finally  deposed."  ■ 

'  Loc.  cit.,  pp.  i.<;i-4. 
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BRAZEAU  -'OUNTAIN 

near  lAe  r.n  ?      ^x.^"**  exploring  in  the  parts 

S2^=  x>r'i'  -^--'r 

one  cou?d  be  oL  atTr?  '"  "  '''"■*=^*''^  ''»'"'  **«« 
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old  trails,  we  would  branch  off  at  a  new  valley 
and  refresh  ourselves  with  unsoiled  slopes  and 
summits. 

The  expeditions  into  the  mountains  since  our 
earlier  explorations  had  all  started  from  points 
farther  west,  especially  from  Laggan  on  the 
C.  P.  R.,  but  we  held  to  our  old  route,  following 
the  Mountain  Stony  trail,  through  the  tumble  of 
foot-hills  with  their  valleys  floored  with  meadow 
or  muskeg,  to  the  Red  Deer  River,  then  through 
the  lower  eastern  mountains  to  the  Clearwater  and 
the  Saskatchewan,  after  which  we  followed  our  own 
devices. 

This  route  is  longer,  but  has  several  advantages 
over  those  from  Laggan,  such  as  a  drier  climate 
and  better  beaten  trails,  a  greater  variety  of 
scenery,  and  often  picturesque  meetings  with  the 
Indians  following  up  the  mountain  sheep  in  the 
summer. 

We  found  many  changes  in  the  trail,  due  to  time 
and  the  cutting  of  the  streams,  which  had  been  un- 
usually busy  during  a  succession  of  rainy  seasons, 
but  little  that  needs  description.  The  strawberries 
were  ripe  and  delicious  on  the  lower  levels,  the 
roses  were  past,  but  harebells  and  wild  peas  and 
vetches  were  full  of  colour  and  tempting  to 
loitering  ponies. 

The  spruce-groves  with  their  boughs  grey- 
bearded  with  lichens  were  as  solemn  and  cool  as 
ever,  and  the  burnt  tracts  were  worse  than  ever, 
since  more  trees  had  fallen.  In  one  place  we 
found  the  Clearwater,  belieing  its  name,  now  muddy 
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«-»!»  tba  passes  to  the  north  all  »!,«  a 
>n     blossom-white      «li  i      ^'*'^"  *"« 

anemonesX7buS  J!^'"'"' .^'^  "«*  leather, 
bine,  and  inJk'!S^T^d":J^^:' ^'"°''  '=°''- 
one  fuU-sized  dark  blue  T?  mmunum,  with 

high.     TT,ere  was  »  .  °"  *  ''*"^  "^  ^<=''« 

then  hot  wI^thTr  o^  th^T?  °"  ''''  P*"  «"<* 
we  found  fi^tee^'  iTdi^  o1"sS'  ''''''"^'  re- 
side of  the  SasIrat^hT  Stonies  camped  this 

fordable  Us^SltHv'  ^""^  ^°''  *'  *°  ''"""e 
it  is  crossed  wSVo'  rouble''  tT  "^  5%^'^'' 
of  putting  together  th?i!^:  ^  *'"'"*  ***  ^"'"^ 
Samson  leavT  noVa  m^"'/""  '''"^^  ^  «»* 
in  a  teepee  n^^r  L  t?  c  ™  "^  '"'^  *  '"'"*^5' 
^ord  w,,ch  he  hadto^-ed'^atThe'darbt;:  ''' 
Samson  can  talk  no  English  •    h. 

lorn  tte  c«Z  "S,^^'  l»'l»S,  wom«,  altag 

-Mtag  .p  .bdfrtdi,;^^;"" «» »•"  — 

•we  went  on  without  waitimr  for  them    c 
nd-ng   ahead,    to    the  ^^rd.'^where^^e  '^ITy 
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Saskatchewan  is  split  into  half  a  dozen  branches 
with  long,  low-wooded  islands  between.  To  test 
the  ford  Samson  dropped  his  garments  behind 
a  bush,  and  mounted  his  horse  stripped  to  his 
breechcloth,  so  as  to  swim  with  less  trouble  if 
the  horse  got  beyond  his  depth.  He  was  a  very 
lively  and  graceful  bronze  statue  as  he  rode  into 
the  water,  but  still  the  exact  opposite  of  a 
Samson.  A  half -hour  1;iter  our  guide  returned, 
splashing  and  glistening,  to  take  the  lead  across 
the  river,  and  we  followed,  the  horses  sinking  to 
their  breast,  meeting  no  mishap  except  for  one 
pack  pony  which  edged  too  much  down-stream 
and  had  to  swiin  for  a  while,  wetting  its  pack  but 
doing  little  damage.  Samson  caught  sight  of 
a  bear  on  the  mountain-side  half  a  mile  away, 
and  Burwash  was  so  eager  to  join  in  the  chase 
that  we  waited  for  the  hunt,  Becky  staying  with 
Mrs.  Coleman ;  but  Burwash's  pony  Buck  neighed 
so  continuously  on  leaving  his  friends  that  the 
bear  took  warning  and  got  away. 

The  Indians  had  already  shot  three  bears,  one 
a  grizzly,  as  well  as  some  sheep,  so  we  had  bear 
meat  for  breakfast  and  mountain  mutton  for  dinner, 
for  which  Samson  and  Burwash  were  on  hand, 
the  former  smiling  as  ever  and  bargaining  for 
bacon  as  pa't  pay  for  guiding  us  across  the  ford. 

We  left  the  level  prairie  of  the  Kootenay  plains, 
now  lively  with  fifty  or  sixty  Indians,  150  motley- 
coloured  ponies,  and  dogs  too  numerous  and  active 
to  count,  and  began  our  journey  up  the  Cataract 
River  to  its  forks,  following  a  bad  trail,  seldom 
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slope  to  7.300  feet,  where  we  camped  just  under 
timber-line.  We  were  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
with  the  valley  opening  below  us,  and  several  great 
springs  gushed  out  near  by,  forming  thick  beds 
of  travertine.  Across  the  valley  there  were  two 
small  glaciers  and  several  little  lakes,  jewels  in 
their  rich  blue  and  green,  and  above  them  rose 
the  lofty  cliffs  of  the  Cloisters. 

The  lakes  are  as  beautiful  as  Lake  Louise  at 
Laggan,  though  a  little  smaller,  and  occupy  basins 
carved  by  the  ice  when  the  snow-line  was  lower 
than  now,  toward  the  clos«  of  the  Ice  Age.  The 
lowest  stands  at  seven  thousand  feet,  with  forest- 
covered  shores,  and  after  a  striking  waterfall  there 
is  another  rock -enclosed  lake  above  timber-line  fed 
by  streams  from  a  glacier  near  by,  while  a  third, 
on  a  tributary  stream,  is  the  most  striking  of  all. 
Since  on  one  side  a  cliff  rises  1,500  feet  above  it. 

My  brother  climbed  without  much  difficulty  the 
mountain  north-west  of  our  camp,  determining  its 
height  at  nine  thousand  feet,  and  naming  it  Mount 
Frances. 

Next  day  we  continued  our  route  north-west, 
soon  rising  above  the  trees  and  pushing  over  easy 
moorland  slopes  toward  the  lowest  yoke  in  the 
mountain  wall. 

We  had  not  gone  far  before  a  flock  of  seven 
sheep  appeared  on  the  rocky  slopes  to  the  south- 
west, almost  invisible  in  their  kaki  disguise  when 
on  the  actual  rocks,  but  rather  conspicuous  on 
patches  of  green.  At  first  they  were  grazing  and 
moving  along  quite  unconscious  of  danger,  but 
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not  brought  wTrifllT  ^""""l"!'  ''"'  ^"^"^  had 
resist  goW  after  thl.T*f^'  '^'^  '=°""»  "°' 
kept  th'e  cfra'Jr  i'^otir*'  *^  '"^^  °^  ^'^  '^"^ 

trongreatreltd  HetrLtV"™''  "''  ""^  '^"^ 
and  followed  n„  th,    v,        '*^  •"'  P""^  tethered, 

rocks  till  he  was  ^thtn     '''  '"'^'"^  ~""  ""'^^^ 

first  bighorn  aid  d'ggedTtfth??  'T'k'"'''  '''^ 
not  eet  it  ™  k-       f f  7 .      *°  **'*  'rail,  but  could 

wiA%  quiet  na/1i''"'\P°'*y-     ^^-^  "-^ 

phiioso/hiLT,":L'T:'  Ti^yir  irs'^r 

excite„e„ttt  TfiTe^r  °"  ''''  '^^^  ^^^ 

tree'!rtpruTes'1wS^'-r,^  *^e  -««ed 
centuries  of  S;  wiT^t  '^^  '^"^""^^'^  by 
a  way  across  SesoTSl  ^^  IT''  ''*'*  P''=^«'» 
plants,  and  haHrowS  «Tk  '"'^  '""^  °^  *'P'"« 
'inj-ne,  torturii°r  ^SrSf  ""^  °^ 

In  front  of  us  was  the  steer,  riH„      /' 
slate  which  formed  th»    \       '^     ^^  °^  crumbled 
curve  betwe^Te  c?ff/°''*'  'J^'P'"^  '"  *  «^*«^"1 

and  crossedVsL  'p!;:^ ''^f  °V'^  ^^''=^' 
our  saddles    we  m,T  ^       v    ^""«^  *^*>*n  ^oni 
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ascent  were  accomplished,  and  we  made  a  kmg 
halt  for  breath  on  top  of  the  yoke. 

We  stood  8,600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  before 
us  lay  the  wooded  Biazeau  valley,  the  river  itself 
being  two  miles  off  and  nearly  three  thousand  feet 
below.  Above  and  around  us  there  were  splendid 
mountains,  some  reaching  at  least  eleven  thousand 
feet  and  carrying  snowfields  and  glaciers ;  but  most 
interesting  of  all  was  Brazeau  Lake  to  the  north- 
west and  Brazeau  Mountain  in  the  distance  beyond 
it,  with  its  gleaming  snowfield,  the  largest  in  the 
region,  the  goal  we  had  set  ourselves  in  the 
beginning. 

The  pass  thus  far  had  been  fairly  good,  but 
what  lay  before  us  on  the  way  to  the  Braieau? 
So  far  as  we  could  see  there  were  snowfields  and 
steep  slopes  of  talus  below  us  to  the  north,  beyond 
which  there  was  a  sudden  dip  toward  the  valley. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  Should  we  risk  the 
unknown  descent  or  go  back  the  way  we  came? 

We  decided  to  go  ahead,  and  soon  our  ponies 
were  stumbling  or  slipping  on  their  haunches  down 
the  steep  incline  over  soft  snowfielas  or  loose  debris 
that  rolled  and  slid  beneath  them.  Reaching  the 
valley  of  a  snow -fed  stream,  we  had  rather  better 
going,  until  this  cut  its  bed  down  a  canyon,  and 
just  below  tree-ime  plunged  over  a  vertical  fall  of 
a  hundred  feet  or  more. 

After  trying  in  vain  to  pick  a  way  over  the 

mountain  we  at  last  led  our  tired  ponies  down 

the  rocky  bed  of  the  torrent  almost  to  the  edge 

of   the   fall,   and   then   two   men   dragged   them 
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^Z  t  Tl  '""'  """  °^  '^  ^""'y.  »"<»  were 
3J  I  "^  ?  '^"P  *'  *^«  ^''J^e"  fell.  It 
would  have  been  too  heartbreaking  to  go  back 

te  Lr^T  '°  ^'^  ^"'^  ^^'  °'  the  valley,  :S 
we  were  not  sorry  to  have  run  the  risk  •  but  the 
route  cannot  be  recommended.     Catlract  Pa  s  to 

,  h'"".*;,"""'  °"  *"  "»«  valley  o?  the  river 
«s  decidedly  less  dangerous  ' 

fSuX%S^et^^;VXySe7^^^^ 

ht'I^s tdT  wan'^rfoTLr  ''  ^f  ^'  *' 
most  offL  J  P**'"*"^'  ""'J  't  rained 

BurwasUtdh  .^''".r  ^''^°^^'^  °"  «»"«ion. 
aurwash  had  butchered  his  sheep,  the  meat  Drovino- 
dehcous  after  a  steady  diet  of  bac^n  a^d Ta! 
preparing  the  skin  and  skull  with  the  h^ns  fo 

fr™  S't  ^"^  ^^'  *"  »^"'  '~"bie  to  pacL  he 
seemed  happy  The  sixty  or  seventy  poS  of 
good  meat  helped  out  our  rations  faLo^s^rand 

s^ifXragitJe^r  ^'^''' "-'-  ^-  ^o'--' 

On  Monday  morning,  with  a  drizzle  still  falling 

rd.S^^K**  T  ""^"^^  P^^^'  through  wS 
^derbrush  and  dense  woods  to  the  bottom  of  Ae 
vaUey,  where  we  came  out  once  more  uiTa  weu! 

wan.     This  was  followed  only  for  a  few  mUes  to 
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the  forks,  where  we  forded  and  turned  we«t  to 
Brazeau  Lake,  passing  rapids  with  two  hundred 
feet  of  fall  on  the  way. 

Every  mountain  lake  has  some  attraction,  if 
nothing  more  than  the  reflection  of  the  peaks 
around ;  but  much  of  the  shore  of  Lake  Brazeau 
had  been  burnt,  and  compared  poorly  with  Pinto 
Lake,  twenty  miles  to  the  south-east,  and  still  more 
so  with  Fortress  Lake.  The  mountains  around 
looked  more  impressive  than  usual,  however,  with 
the  fresh  snow  which  had  fallen  as  low  as  timber- 
line  in  the  last  day  or  two ;  but  this  presaged 
bad  going  for  us  on  our  expected  climb. 

For  five  miles  we  followed  a  trail  along  the 
shore  of  the  lake  with  the  brown  cliffs  and  snowy 
summits  of  the  Poboktan  Mountains  on  the  other 
side,  and  then  lost  it  where  it  was  most  needed 
in  the  woods  beyond,  coming  to  a  fuUstop  six 
miles  up  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  moraine 
of  limestone  blocks  as  large  as  a  cottage.  This 
walled  the  valley  from  side  to  side  except  where 
the  river  had  dug  itself  an  impassable  canyon,  and 
it  looked  as  though  we  should  get  no  farther  with 
horses. 

After  wasting  much  time  exploring,  a  way  was 
found  among  the  boulders,  and  beyond  the  moraine 
there  opened  an  enchanting  little  valley,  7,ooo  feet 
above  the  sea,  with  half  a  mile  of  prairie  for  the 
horses,  with  groves  of  stunted  spruces  for  fuel, 
and  as  a  water  supply  a  clear  stream  leaping  from 
a  cliff  and  filling  a  pond,  beside  which  we  camped. 
The  pond  had  no  visible  outlet,  but  drained,  no 
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riv^bJoT''  *"  '"»'''*"  -'  *«  »o-ine  to  the 

forced  it  to  find  a  n,;  c"l„?^  -^^  ""*'"«  »«<» 
south.       •  **  ^  »""«•  "» the  canyon  to  the 

viewT  ?h"I  "'""''"'  •^"'"P  «'<'""d  ^-e  had  a  broad 

Tnor  htsrandf  '^"J""''''  four 'L'ler  „' 

next  day.     Sr  variori     '"  ""  ''"^'^'^  ^^^  '» 

startingLtmoJnnothatT.r-'^"'  '^'«  '" 
had  been  skirted    /'^  ^     '^  "'''"'"« 'he  valley 

rocky  ascent  Sb^dt"  he'    h'"  '?"'*'  -«*  » 
the  sun  began  tolT  stl^^f  '=''*''  °^  '^^  glacier 

The  icefield  is  broken  bv  a  lnn»       j 
tous  mountain  ridge  bes.de  whlcj  w^e  ?"a3  nT""'; 
our  course.     The  »/,;»,„  ''*"  planned 

the  bare  g  acier  un"^  V^  ^'^^  ^°'  a  "nile  on 
this  proved  to  be  soft  i^  T""  ^"'  '''''"'^'  ""t 
slope  meant  very'  Te  v'Jallr;  '"r  "^  ^^"^ 
the  mountain-side  was  tluTu^'  ^'""^^  °f  't, 
worse  still  so  we  T^.  f'  '''"  *"™'*''  °»t  to  be 
through  ";  snoZ  aL?r  '°  .'^''  "'"^  '™''^'n» 
the  ujper  end  o7  tT.  ^  '  °^^'''^  ^^  reached 
the  ro'£%:f  i  :/'ff  ;  Jhere  we  halted  on 

the  aneroids  '   "^^  ^*"  ^«  "hown  by 
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Soon  the  slope  became  stiffer,  to  that  the  foot- 
holds were  hard  to  make,  and  finally  the  steep 
surface  of  loose  snow,  softened  by  the  south-western 
sun,  began  to  slip  in  great  sheets  on  a  layer  of 
ice  beneath,  threatening  to  sweep  us  with  it. 

Halting  on  some  projecting  rocks  at  10,550  feet, 
we  held  a  council  of  war  and  decided  that  further 
climbing  was  too  dangerous  to  risk.  From 
clinometer  readings  made  at  our  earlier  halts  the 
top  of  Brazeau  Mountain,  as  we  named  it,  is  about 
five  hundred  feet  above  our  stopping-point. 

From  our  perch  on  the  rocks  there  was  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  central  Rockies,  including 
the  Columbia  icefield,  and  the  bearings  of  a 
number  of  points  were  taken ;  but  to  fix  exactly 
the  mountain  summits  mapped  by  Collie  twenty 
miles  to  the  south  proved  very  difficult. 

Just  below  us  lay  the  Brazeau  snowfield,  eight 
miles  long  by  four  broad,  swelling  into  two  white 
domes  toward  the  south  and  sinking  away  to  dirty 
surfaces  of  ice  in  the  valleys  to  the  east.  From 
its  glacier  tongues  several  muddy  torrents  flowed, 
joining  to  make  the  head-waters  of  Brazeau  River. 
Toward  the  north  there  was  a  profound  and  desolate 
valley  whose  outlet  we  could  not  see,  while  to  the 
west  we  looked  down  into  the  green  valley  of 
Poboktan,  or  Owl  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Sunwapta,  the  eastern  branch  of  Athabasca  River. 
■We  had  followed  this  valley  on  our  first  journey 
in  search  of  Mount  Brown. 

The  mountains  toward  the  east  were  somewhat 
lower  than  to  the  south  and  west,  but  almost  every 
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as  A^l  !  V^P*  ^  *"  '»'  «>"*.  as  large 

as  the  one  we  had  crossed,  for  Mount  Braieau  is 

equal  height  for  a  number  of  miles  around, 
hrough  soft  snow  on  gentler  parts,  we  made  haste 
befoTeleT'''  '^"^  "«h«-»rbut'had  one  mrshap 
M^^lT""^  '^  '""^''*'''^-    Taking  the  lead  and 

£r7T  ™rr^''  '°°''"'P'  '^'^^^^  care- 
lessly, I  plunged  through  the  snow  into  a  large 

up,    but  my  alpenstock   happened  to  cross   the 

ttr  *;  ;^  '""'  ^"^  -"y  ''^»*"  and  Burwish 
tightened  the  rope  and  quickly  helped  me  ouTof 
an  uncomfortable  position. 

rfaH^?„'  "^'^  than  eight  hours  on  the  snow  we  were 
o   two  .."^'^  *"  ~''''  ''^^'^  "^'^^n  the  endi 

Httle  lak?Tu'°^^?-  '^•'  ""'"^  P^"*  *e  dreary 
httle  lake,  hal  ed  a  few  minutes  to  watch  a  flock 
of  five  mountain  sheep  with  a  big  ram  at  the  S 
skua  up  a  terrific  slope  of  rock  as  if  they  ne^ 
needed  to  take  breath,  and  reached  camp  just  at 
dusk  where  Mrs.  Coleman,  a  little  anxiius  a 
our  lateness,  had  a  satisfying  dinner  of  mlunta^ 
mutton  waiting  for  us.  "•"•"u 

It  was  now  August  2,st  and  we  could  afford 
only  one  day  more  at  Moraine  camp  before  tum- 
mg  ho„,eward,  and  used  it  in  studying  the  LSdd 
and  Its  surroundings,  wading  the  muddy  river  whee 

the  front  of  the  ice.     At  one  point  the  glacier 
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descends  over  rocks  to  the  valley  in  a  splendid 
cascade  of  blue  ice  with  daring  seracs  fifty  feet 
hi^,  in  other  places  the  lower  end  is  gently  sloped 
and  partly  buried  under  clay  and  stones. 

The  ice  is  retreating,  as  in  almost  all  the  Rocky 
Mountain  glaciers,  leaving  bare,  striated  surfaces 
of  rock  still  uncovered  even  by  lichens  for  several 
hundred  yards.  Beyond  this  are  moraines  with  a 
beginning  of  green,  and  two  miles  away,  near  our 
camp,  is  the  great  morame  with  short,  stubby 
trees  two  feet  through  that  must  have  taken  root 
centuries  ago,  for  near  timber-line  growth  is  very 
slow. 

Climbing  up  an  easy  slope  on  one  of  the  glacial 
tongues,  I  made  my  way  toward  an  island  of  rock 
rising  through  the  snowfield,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  on  the  way  a  small  flock  of  birds  like  sand- 
pipers breakfasting  on  insects  picked  from  the  ice, 
no  doubt  driven  up  by  the  wind  from  the  wanner 
valley  to  perish  here  of  cold. 

The  island  of  rock,  or  nunatak,  was  a  crag  a  few 
acres  in  size  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  edge 
of  the  icefield,  and  was  probably  not  so  very  long 
ago  buried  under  the  glacier ;  but  it  now  had  its 
plants  and  animals,  a  little  worid  enclosed  in  white. 
Beside  the  expected  lichens  and  mosses  were  three 
flowering  plants,  pink  campion,  short-stemmed 
daisy-like  blossoms,  and  a  low  plant  with  a  yellow, 
comiposite  bloom.  A  few  flies  had  escaped  the 
dangers  of  the  glacier  and  were  on  hand  to  do 
their  duty  to  the  flowers  as  carriers  of  pollen  from 
plant  to  plant.      In   the   sun  toward   the   end   of 
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in  which  about  250  miles  of  rough  trail  had  been 
covered  without  guide  or  packer.  The  lady  of  the 
party  had  shirked  none  of  the  hardships  of  the 
journey,  and  had  effected  a  marked  improvement 
in  our  camp  diet. 

Proctor  Burwash,  though  this  was  his  first  ex- 
perience in  the  mountains,  proved  quite  equal  to 
the  work,  and  displayed  with  pride,  after  his  return 
to  the  east,  the  skin  and  head  of  his  first  mountain 
sheep. 

As  tangible  results  of  the  journey  we  had 
explored  and  mapped  a  snowfield  of  thirty  square 
miles  and  two  valleys  not  before  travellea  by  white 
men ;  but  the  real  gain  was  the  filling  of  our 
lungs  with  mountain  air,  besides  renewmg  our 
acquaintance  with  mountain  trails,  those  capricious, 
tantalising,  exasperating,  and  yet  wholly  seductive 
pathways,  leading  through  bogs  and  fallen  umber 
nowhere,  and  yet  opening  out  the  sublime  things 
of  the  world  and  giving  many  an  unforeseen  glimpse 
of  Nature  hard  at  work  coi  jtructing  a  world. 

If  one  halts  by  chance  anywhere  on  a  mountain 
pass,  all  sorts  of  thrilling  things  art-  going  on 
around.  Lovely  flowers  are  opening  eagerly  to  t&e 
sun  and  wind  of  Spring— in  mid-August,  with 
September  snows  just  at  hand,  a  whole  year's  work 
of  blossom  and  seed  to  be  accomplished  before  the 
ten  months'  winter  sleep  begins.  Bees  are  tumbling 
over  them  intoxicated  with  honey  and  the  joy  of 
life  while  it  is  summer.  Even  the  humming-birds, 
with  jewels  on  their  breast  as  if  straight  from  the 
tropics,  are  not  afraid  to  skim  up  the  mountain 
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sides,  poise  over  a  bunch  of  white  heather,  and 
pass  with  a  flash  from  flower  to  flower  The 
marmots  with  aldermanic  vests  are  whistling  and 

makmg  hay  while  the  sun  shines,"  and  one  may 
see  their  bundles  of  choice  herbs  spread  on  a  flat 
stone  to  dry,  while  the  little  striped  gophers  are 
busy  too.     Time  enough  to  rest  in  the  winter. 

Everything  full  of  bustle  and  haste  and  of  joy 
what  could  be  more  inspiring  than  the  flowery 
meadows  above  tree-line  when  the  warm  sun  shines 
m  the  SIX  weeks  of  summer  I  The  full  splendour 
and  ecstasy  of  a  whole  year's  life  piled  into  six 
weeks  after  the  snow  has  thawed  and  before  it  falls 
again  I 

Higher  up  even  the  snow  itself  is  alive  with  the 
red  snow  plant  and  the  black  glacier  flea,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world  making  the  most  of  summer  ;  and 
as   you   take   your   way  across   the   snow   to   the 
raountam  top,  what  a  wonderful  world  opens  out  I 
How  strangely  the  world  has  been  built,  bed  after 
bed  of  limestone  or  slate  or  quartzite,  pale  grey 
or  pale  green  or  dark  red  or  purple,   built  into 
cathedrals  or  castles,  or  crumpled  like  coloured 
cloths  from   the  rag-bag,   squeezed  together  into 
arches  and  troughs,  into  Vs  and  S's  and  M's  ten 
miles  long  and  two  miles  high ;   or  else  sheets  of 
rock  twenty  thousand  feet  thick  have  been  sliced 
into  blocks  and  tilted  up  to  play  leap-frog  with 
one  another. 

And  then  the  sculpturing  that  is  going  on  I  One 
>s  right  m  the  midst  of  the  workshop  bustle  where 
mountams  are  being  carved  into  pinnacles,  magnifi- 
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cent  cathedral  doors  that  never  open,  towers  that 
never  had  a  keeper— all  being  shaped  before  one's 
eyes  out  of  the  mighty  beds  and  blocks  of  lime- 
stone and  quartzite  that  were  once  the  sea  bottom. 
You  can  watch  the  tools  at  work,  the  chisel  and 
gouge,  the  file  and  the  sandpaper.  All  the  work- 
men are  hard  at  it  this  spring  morning  in  August ; 
the  quarryman  Frost  has  been  busy  over  night,  as 
you  hear  from  the  thunder  of  big  blocks  quarried 
from  the  cliffs  across  the  valley ;  there  is  a  dazzling 
gleam  on  the  moist,  polished  rock  which  craftsman 
Glacier  has  just  handed  over  to  the  daylight ;  and 
you  can  watch  how  recklessly  the  waterfall  is  cutting 
its  way  down,  slicing  the  great  banks  of  rock  with 
canyons  I 

It  is  inspiring  to  visit  the  mountains  any  day  in 
the  year,  but  especially  so  in  the  July  or  August 
springtime,  when  a  fresh  start  is  made,  and  plants, 
animals,  patient  glaciers,  hustling  torrents,  roaring 
rivers,  shining  lakes  are  all  hard  at  work  rough- 
hewing  or  putting  finishing  touches  on  an  ever 
new  world. 
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FROM  LAGGAN  TO  MOUNT  ROBSON,  ,907 


CHAPTER    XXVII 
CHOOSING   A   ROUTE   TO   MOUNT   ROBSON 

MOUNT  BROWN  and  Mount  Hooker  had  been 
dethroned  from  their  undeserved  place  among  the 
niountams  of  Canada  and  had  sunk  to  third-rate 

Central    Rock.es.      Collie's   map   shows   a    dozen 
mountains  reaching  eleven  thousand  feet  or  over 
withm  a  hundred  miles  of  the  Canadian   Pacific 
Railway,   and  there   are   probaWy   hundreds   that 
reach  ten  thousand  as  compared  with  the  paltry 
nine  thousand  feet  of  Mount  Brown .    But  very  few 
aspire  to  twelve  thousand  feet,  and  probably  no 
peak  in  the  region  explored  rises  above    12,500 
though  several  had  been  estimated  in  earlier  times 
at   thirteen   thousand   or   fourteen   thousand  feet 
^T.^T  "''J'!  ';"'"bed  or  carefully  triangulated 
had  to  descend  below  the  fatal  limit  of  ra  500  feet 
In  most  mountain  regions  there  is  a  curious  law 
of  Nature  forbidding  superemmence  for  any  one 
peak,  so  that  a  smgle  mountain  is  seldom  permitted 
to  rise  thousands  of  feet  above  its  neighbours 
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Generally  dozens  of  peaks  approach  the  limit  within 
one  or  two  thousand  feet,  and  a  few  come  still 
closer,  so  that  the  highest  is  not  more  than  a  few 
himdred  feet  above  its  rivals. 

There  are  reasons  for  this  law  which  need  not 
be  discussed  here.  In  brief,  it  may  be  said 
that  to  be  a  head  taller  than  your  neighbours 
means  a  greater  likelihood  of  having  your  head 
sliced  off. 

The  rumours,  therefore,  of  the  unrivalled  height 
and  splendour  of  Mount  Robson,  fifty  miles  to 
the  north  of  Mount  Brown,  did  not  entirely 
carry  conviction.  Had  it  not  been  over-estimated 
also? 

When  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  was  founded 
at  Winnipeg  in  1906  Mr.  A.  O.  Wheeler,  the  first 
President,  suggested  that  my  brother  and  myself 
should  visit,  and  if  possible  climb,  Mount  Robson 
to  settle  the  matter. 

Mount  Robson  was,  of  course,  no  new  discovery, 
for  one  had  only  to  turn  up  Milton  and  Cheadle's 
"  North-west  Passage  by  Land  "  to  find  a  glowing 
description  of  it,  published  in  1865. 

At  the  Grand  Forks  of  the  Fraser  they 
write  : — 

"  Immediately  behind  us,  a  giant  among  giants, 
and  immeasurably  supreme,  rose  Robson's  Peak. 
This  magnificent  mountain  is  of  conical  form, 
glacier  clothed  and  rugged.  When  we  first  caught 
sight  of  it,  a  shroud  of  mist  partially  enveloped 
the  summit,  but  this  presently  rolled  away,  and  we 
saw  its  upper  portion  dimmed  by  a  necklace  of 
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Choosing  a  Route  to  Mount  Robson 

into  the  blue  heaven  above,  to  a  height  of  probably 
ten  thousand  or  fifteen  thousand  feet.  ^ 

Shu,w  **  ?  f '°^'*'"''  "«''*•  '"«'  °««  "hich  the 
Shushwaps  of  the  Cache  assured  us  had  rarely  been 

hrdenVrud:!'"  ^'  *-  '"^^  •^^^  ^--»^ 

This  abnost  ecstatic  description  of  a  peak  shoot- 
|ng  up  ten  thousajid  or  fifteL  thousan^feet  So 

iUusSr  t  !J  ^''t*"^  «»ggerated.  and  the 
^lustrations  a,  the  book  give  to  much  lower 
mountains  quite  absurd  pinnacles  and  precipices. 
Ro£.  '^""■*"^  **""'''"'*  **  *^'<'««=«  »«  to 
However,  in  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 

tiL  r  '°''  "'''  J^"  '^^^^"y.  a  cool  sc^n! 
tfic  observer,  puts  the  height  at  ,3,700  feet  and 
Its  elevation  above  the  Grand  Forks  of  Eraser  k:VeJ 
a  over  10,500  eet.  McEvoy's  distant  photogrlph 
of  the  peak  looked  seductive,  and  still  more 
seductive  was  the  fact  that  apparently  no  whi  e 
n«n  had  ever  set  foot  upon  the  mountain.     TW 

tJie  Grand  Forks,  several  miles  away 

The  highest  mountain  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 
blown  for  more  than  forty  years,  passed  w£  a' 
few  miles  by  explorers,  geologists,  ind  the  lo«tion 
engmeers  of  three  trans -continental  railwaS^d 
yet  never  actually  visited  by  a  white  rj^f  ^e 
finest  v.rgm  peak  in  America  awaited  conquest 
■Pp»S>-3.  -PisD. 
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We  made  up  our  minds  to  reach  and  climb  Mount 
Robson  if  it  were  at  all  possible. 

The  best  way  to  reach  the  mountain  was  the 
first  problem.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 
would  pass  within  fifteen  miles  of  it  after  crossing 
Yellowhead  Pass,  but  trains  would  not  be  running 
through  the  pass  for  years,  while  we  wanted  to 
go  without  delay. 

Inquiries  made  from  various  authorities  as  to 
routes  soon  made  it  appear  that  Mount  Robson 
could  be  reached  from  almost  anywhere  in  the  west . 
Some  thought  Edmonton  the  best  jumping-ofiF 
place,  others  favoured  Kamloops  or  Golden  or 
Laggan.  It  was  comforting  to  find  that  all 
mountain  trails  seemed  to  lead  to  Mount  Robson,  so 
that  it  should  not  be  hard  to  get  there. 

Now  began  the  study  of  maps— vague  maps,  frag- 
mentary maps— so  as  to  settle  the  question  of  route. 
A  little  measurement  showed  that  the  shortest  road 
from  a  point  on  the  railway  to  Mount  Robson  would 
begin  at  Beavermouth  on  the  Colimdbia,  which  was 
nearly  thirty  miles  closer  to  the  point  than  Golden. 
In  a  straight  line  Beavermouth  was  only  1 30  miles 
from  the  Grand  Forks  of  Fraser  River,  but  Frank 
Stover  and  I  had  not  fallen  in  love  with  the  trail 
when  we  ~iis.(i  toiled  along  it  with  packs  on  our 
backs  in  tin-  fruitless  pursuit  of  Mount  Brown. 
It  was  the  shortest  way  in  miles,  but  what  heart- 
breaking miles  of  rock  and  swamp  and  fallen 
timber,  not  to  speak  of  all  the  big  rivers  that  had 
to  be  crossed  I 

The    Golden    route    was    given    up,    and    the 
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Choosing  a  Route  to  Mount  Robson 
K*niloop.  route  came  next  in  apparent  brevity 

Jjnd^o  one  knew  ju,t  what  difficultie.  lay  i„' 

chote'^'lav'  i!lf '™  'Tf*  '*«'  abandoned,  the 
2«L  ^Ti.      ^"?    Edmonton.    Morley.    aaS 

J^«  or  IS:  rlST.  tL^raih  u'^' 

-« ..s^  X%trj.:x"ei 

elimmated^so  that  the  question  was  narrowed  to 

The  Morley  route,  the  old  Mountain  Stony  trail 
we  taew  well  for  most  of  the  way,  since  we  S 

reached  a  pomt  on  Miette  River  within  fifty  mZ 

Bro^"  butteT"  ""  -^  «'^'^'''-  '°  ^t" 
si^cHh^  ll         l°?  *'""  '^  ^''"»«  «t»  disuse. 

Lr  M    /  °"'"  !''°"*=^  '*>  K"  ^roni  Laggan  than 

h°Tavfur    I'n  »T'  '^''  ^'''  °'*"  --->     i^ 
us  lavour;    all  the  white  exolorer*  r.(  »i. 

Were  thpv  ,,,.»  oii         ,  ""'/"™"Sn  the  mountams. 
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The  Canadian  Rockies 

from  Laggan  we  should  pass  through  territory  new 
to  us  and  highly  praised  by  every  visitor  for  its 
mountain  scenery. 

From  Laggan,  therefore,  the  start  should  !be 
made,  and  we  should  travel  through  the  heart  of 
the  Rockies,  making  the  dh-ect  journey  from  Bow 
Pass  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  Yellowhead  Pass 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  No  former  expedi- 
tion had  ever  done  this,  which  would  be  an  added 
point  of  interest. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII 

THB  TRAIL   NORTH    PROM   LAGGAN 

Professor  Stewart  could  not  go  with  us   and 

as  a  third  partner,  since  three  are  better  than  two 
for  mountain   work.      My   brother   p^ov  Je^  \he 

Stalwart  English  rancher,  to  come  along  as  nacLr 
The  outfit  was  to  come  from  Morle^to  Cgg^' 
by  traU  m  tmie  to  start  northward  <Lit  tb!^Z 

irrsure^/ofr^r"'^^-^'"-^ 

On  August  I.  1907,  I  arrived  at  Laggan  but 
^^'Z  tdC  "^  "^  '•elayeK'tS 
£.fa%S^?S-oVrSriove™t 

named   a^d  had  loitered  on  its  shore  wh«e  Jw 
great  beds  of  orange  and  yeUow  poppies  were  i^ 
bloom  between  the  chalet  and  the'Zter   T^k 
mg  lakewards,  the  scene  was  unchanged.     The 
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woods  and  cliffs  and  mountains  and  glaciers  were 
as  faithfully  mirrored  now  as  they  had  been  before 
throngs  of  tourists  from  all  over  the  world  halted 
for  a  day  or  two  at  the  comfortable  hotel. 

The  cirque  in  the  mountains  beyond,  above  Lake 
Agnes,  is  still  as  clean  a  cupful  of  snow  as  it 
had  been,  and  the  sky-line  of  mountains  reaching 
ten  thousand  or  eleven  thousand  feet  was  serene 
and  unchanged;  for  you  cannot  vulgarise  high 
mountains  and  snowpeaks. 

We  started  north  with  ten  ponies,  six  carrying 
packs,  and  of  the  two  possible  routes,  up  Bow 
River  valley  or  up  the  yalley  of  the  Pipestone, 
chose  the  latter  on  the  advice  of  a  well-known  "  out- 
fitter "  who  knew  the  mountains  well.  The  season 
was  wet  and  the  Bow  valley  had  many  muskeg^. 

These  trails  had  been  followed  by  several 
parties  of  distinguished  mountain-climbers  from 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  had  been  more 
or  less  cut  out  and  put  in  order,  so  that  we  hoped 
for  plain  sailing.  Alas  I  before  we  were  three 
miles  out  of  Laggan  a  pack  pony  was  mired,  and 
we  had  to  perform  the  familiar  and  exasperating 
process  of  unpacking  the  animal  in  the  mud, 
dragging  it  out  convulsively  struggling  to  dry  land, 
and  then  repacking.  Moreover,  Pipestone  Creek 
was  full,  and  fording  it  was  not  a  joke,  so  th^ 
Maria  lost  her  foothold  and  had  to  swim,  wetting 
her  pack.  It  was,  however,  cloudy  and  showery, 
which  meant  falling  rivers,  for  things  work  by 
contraries  in  the  mountains,  dry  weather  and  hot 
sun  rather  than  rain  bringing  down  the  floods. 
244 
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The  Trail  North  from  Laggan 

The  scenery  along  the  Pipestone  is  fine;  the 
mountains  are  fairly  high  with  small  glaciers,  but 
are  generally  of  the  "  writing-desk  "  type,  scorned 
by  some  British  climbers  for  the  ease  with  which 
one  can  ascend  the  moderate  slope  of  the  "  desk  " 
Most  of  the  north-eastern  ranges  of  the  Rockies 
are  made  up  of  tilted  blocks  of  this  kind,  with 
splendid  cliffs  toward  the  prairies  and  gentler  slopes 
to  the  south-west. 

We  were  ascending  toward  Pipestone  Pass,  jack- 
pmes  had  ceased,  the  spruces  were  becoming 
gnaried  and  stunted,  and  the  open  ground  was  often 
blue  with  larkspurs  or  red  or  yellow  with  the  Indian 
pamtbrush. 

We  ramped  picturesquely  not  far  below  timber- 
line,  and  m  the  morning  met  our  first  misadventure, 
when  Boker,  going  to  the  stack  of  saddles  before 
breakfast,  put  his  hand  under  the  canvas  for  some- 
tlung  and  snatched  it  out  again  filled  with  porcu- 
Pine  quills.  The  enemy  was  soon  dispatched,  but 
that  hardly  atoned  for  the  saddle  that  had  been 
gnawed  and  almost  destroyed. 

We  were  soon  rising  above  timber-line  in  a  rapid 
climb  to  flowery  meadows,  and  then  over  bare  slopes 
to  the  col,  occupied  by  a  large  snowfield  at  a 
height  of  8,300  feet,  where  the  trail  vanished  as 
usual,  though  the  general  direction  was  evident 
After  several  mUes  of  snow  and  sodden  bushes 
we  reached  stunted  thnber  again  on  Sifleur  River 
m  the  midst  of  a  heavy  snowstorm  which  hid  the 
surroundmgs,   though  slackening  now   and  then 
enough  to  show  dim  glimpses  of  high  and  snowy 
peaks,  probably  of  Mount  Hector  and  Mount  Molar 
»4S 
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At  our  first  camp  on  the  Sifleur  a  broad  blaze 
on  a  tree  bore  an  inscription  proving  that  shortly 
before  a  party  had  travelled  here  in  great  state, 
with  twenty  horses,  a  dog,  and  a  chef  named  Muy. 
With  only  ten  ponies  and  no  dog  we  could  only 
balance  things  by  claiming  four  chefs. 

At  lower  levels  rain  fell  instead  of  snow,  but 
was  even  more  uncomfortable,  so  that  the  weather 
by  no  means  suited  us,  while  our  rate  of  travel 
was  slower  than  we  had  planned,  and  we  wqre 
disgusted  to  find  that  some  of  the  ponies  were 
gettin;?  sore  backs.  We  were  all  green  to  the 
work,  .wid  it  tekes  some  time  to  fall  into  the  routine 
of  skilful  packing.  "  Throwing  the  rope  "  and 
adjusting  the  "  diamond  hitch  "  are  arts  so  hard 
to  learn  and  so  easy  to  forget  I 

When  leaving  Laggan  it  was  discovered  that 
two  axes  had  been  forgotten,  and  to  replace  them 
I  had  bought  from  a  lumber-man  one  of  the  two- 
edged  or  double-bitted  axes  often  used  in  the 
woods.  To  one  used  to  the  common  single-edged 
variety  these  axes  are  troublesome,  and  Boker  had 
the  ill  luck  to  cut  his  knee  rather  seriously,  making 
us  short-handed  for  hard  work. 

With  our  various  troubles  it  was  the  sixth  day 
before  we  came  down  over  moraines  and  broad, 
yeUow  terraces  to  the  Kootenay  plains  on  the 
Saskatchewan,  where  we  speculated  as  to  whether  we 
should  unroll  the  canvas  boat  and  ferry  across  or  go 
up  stream  and  reach  a  ford  of  which  we  had  heard. 
The  trail  up  river  looked  well  beaten,  and  we 
followed  it,  leaving  behind  the  prairie  flowers  of  the 
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fflw'tl'mh*"^"  '■'«^''"'°«  °"  «=''«=«  ""nong  heavy 

coloured  Jakes  in  the  vl  t.o^ us"  Ssli; 
mdigo  with  emerald  margins,  or  of  blaci  ^^rriml 
of  brown,green.and  yellow, according  to  the  sour" 
of  the.r  water,  in  a  glacial  stream  or  in  a  muskeT 
These  CO  ours  were  quite  unnaturally  vivid  pc^U 
°    """"'K^'d  colour  thct  needed'soig  to 

f^^t1.::eny'S^rs-i- 

We  were  at  the  gathering  of  the  water«=  a,i,i.K 

under  the  name  of  Nelson  RivTSchTrges^^ 

BrtrSlelX"-^^  ^--^^  ^  «-- 

thotriv^H^i'   """'I'"   "^"""^    M"^<=hison. 
fn,m!.I  .K    ^"°'  '"   '^   *'««en   thousand  o^ 

Sast'coTt  't  ''^''  ''"*  ^'^'^""'l  "y  th" 
iconocjast  Collie  to  the  more  modest  thouo^h  «fiii 

^^^ctable  height  of  „..oofeet,  ^e  ftde^BeS 

the  southet'f  '^^  TPJ'*  "'''"'»'  ^"'^  '^^^  ^-^^i 
i^jA  Z  °'^  °^  *'*'  Saskatchewan,  broad  and 
muddy  but  spreading,  fortunately  for  u  ,  in  several 
channels  over  a  wide  flat,  so  that  our  ^nies Td 
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no°  W^i"^*^/-  ^'"  '""^'"^  «-'  Creek  we 

br«ch.  which  we  dreaded      ,iiS.  I'S^e'^',  -- 
t'ubr  hr^th'^^r^  north-westTu!  S 

dry.  had^;ioSercL:«Y^^^^^^^^         "°^  »'-" 
nf  .1..       iV      6"^"  tnasms  in  the  coarse  rravpl 
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troublesome  to  k-„n  i„         •         ''"^   "^^'^   "'^V 

which  had  JopteZ."  eTr  in  ""r  '"'^"'"-''''^ 
pony  to  pick  off  fli.?    *  '^      '"'"«  ^'^"'n  Ponv  to 

andfri3;e;'TutatiSto'  °"'  °'  "^  "''«''* 
I  tried  a  s  Jpsho^of  ij  '"V'^'f" 'PP'°*<='>- 
without  success!  ^^^'^  *  "*=''•  »>« 

on'S.E  rp'ltfK^'rr  ''°""^''  "  ^''°-n 
vented  any  ^ew  of  it,  ^'^-  '"*"  "^  "=' "^  P«- 
beyond  the  ««^  cl  ff  !,  '"™"'*-     ^'""P^K  i"« 

a  little  pastu^a  p11;L:  Tc^^"""  '''"«  -» 
over  us  like  a  a«„  f  "P"*  Pej^ched  m  a  tree  just 

thesakeof  ourSrs'adl/""''!!^  ""  ^'>°»  ^- 
to  the  ground.  *'*'^'"'  ^'^  '^'•'PP'd  dead 

Sask^tch^l^^^'J'  ZT'^  .'^«  "--J  of  the 
aside  from  tTe  rl^e;  naT""^  «ftructions,  turned 

and  Clambered  7;  ve"^te?n'?  '^^If"'  "''^' 
timber.     A  thou«n^  /  '^    r    ^  *""'  through  the 

for  the  pack  horses  b  °1  ^'™''«».  «*«  work 
Jde-hillU.^Sm'Lris"^^^^^^^^^^ 

rmedi^sy  rof  r^^^.=4:s 

apparently  tKurd  of  Se  T'^l  ^  *"  '°'^' 
Saskatchewan.  "^'"  ''^*"'='>  of  'he 

Pushing  on  toward  the  wat*r.i,-j  u 
Saskatchewan  and  the  MhZT         ^''^'""'  ** 
in  the  evening  on  a  fltf  „f  f^f'.^  "^P"*^  '^*« 
«^e  valley,  whLth:r(trgrtrf:rSVo?^ 
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Next  morning  the  regular  night's  rain  had  turned 
the  clay  into  mud,  and  then  snow  began  to  fall 
heavily.  We  knew  from  the  map  that  there  was  a 
camp  ground  a  little  way  beyond,  and  my  brother 
walked  on  to  see  if  there  were  not  some  better 
place  to  spend  Sunday  than  our  present  mud  and 
slush.  To  his  astonishment  he  found  a  party  in 
cainp  near  by-Mrs.  Schaeffer,  Miss  Adams,  and 
their  guide  and  packer. 

When  the  horses  were  rounded  up  to  be  saddled, 
Topsy,  a  regular  misanthrope,  avoiding  human 
or  equine  society,  was  missing,  and  no  amount  of 
searching  in  the  glades  between  the  snow-laden 
spruces  brought  to  light  the  bUck  mare.  When 
the  storm  was  over  we  left  camp  without  her, 
intending  to  come  back  and  look  her  up. 

With  snow  driving  fiercely  in  their  faces  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  hold  our  ponies  to  the  trail 
through  the  matted  bushes.  Presently  we  met  Mrs. 
Schaeffer's  party  coming  like  ghosts  out  of  the 
grey,  but  it  needed  such  strenuous  work  to  keep 
our  beasts  from  turning  back  with  them  that  our 
greetings  were  of  the  briefest,  and  soon  they  were 
out  of  sight  on  their  way  southwards. 

To  make  a  comfortable  camp  in  the  snow  took 
a  good  deal  of  time,  and  when  our  tent  Was  up 
and  a  big  fire  was  blazing  we  were  surprised  to 
see  two  people  riding  up  through  the  trees,  Mrs. 
Schaeffer  and  her  outfitter,  Warren,  with  dejected 
httle  Topsy  in  tow.  They  had  picked  her  up  on 
the  way,  and,  like  true  friends,  had  brought  her 
back  lest  she  might  follow  them  to  the  next  camp. 
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exJri!„l  J^     !    "  °"'  «""'»•  '»'  Warren  is  m 
oMh?l      T^  -■««'"«^"»  nun  who  knows  mo« 

on  the  S^nXu'     '""'  ""'""^  "'"^'^  ^^°PP'"« 

aooui  gathering  brush  for  our  bed  that  eveninir 
al  the  trees  were  Christmas-trees,  and  even  drJ 

Sunday  saw  the  end  of  the  blizzard,  and  prSv 

frl^/'^f  °"!.'  ''•'^'y  »«"«»  ihe  soft  snow 
SZ  lin  '' K  ''''  •""  ""^^^^  »»  th«  upper  level^ 
clean  and  wh.te.  so  that  Mount  AthabasL  opSS 

r„  ht^t'"^  *^*"u  '^'^  "^^P  ^'^  ^'"""l'  drifted  from  r 
mil     *  '*«'*^'^'««  on  the  sun-warmed  slope 

Tot  tL  .r       '!•  *"^'''*"8^  '^^  I'*™"  when  they 

on  -s  Llr!;.'"'  '''''  '''  ^"'^'^  i°»^  birds  that 
ones  resentment  is  not  very  enduring 
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As  our  loads  were  heavy  and  some  of  the  horses 
had  sore  backs  we  cached  the  folding-boat  and 
fifty  pounds  of  supplies,  enough  to  take  us  home 
from  this  point,  in  a  thick  spruce-tree,  fastening 
everythmg  up  tight  in  bags  to  keep  out  winged 
or  four-footed  marauders.  We  hoped  thus  to  make 
better  time. 

This  cache  we  were  fated  never  to  see  again, 
and  if  some  late;  traveller  has  not  lifted  it  from 
the  crotch  among  the  branches  of  the  old  spruce, 
it  may  be  there  still  in  its  waterproof  wrappings. 
It  is  very  likely,  however,  that  the  whiskey- jacks 
and  the  squirrels  may  have  found  their  way  into 
it  before  this  and  have  made  away  with  the  flour 
and  beans  and  bacon,  but  the  canvas  boat  must 
have  tried  their  patience,  if  not  their  digestion. 
On  Monday  morning  we  climbed  through  the 
stunted  spruces  to  Wilcox  Pass,  crossing  to  a  small 
tributary  creek  instead  of  the  main  river,  which 
is  lost  in  a  canyon  for  the  first  few  miles.  The 
pass  is  high  and  was  snowy  after  the  storm,  but 
overhead  there  was  brilliant  sunshine,  lighting  up 
Mount  Athabasca  most  dazzlingly  in  its  fresh 
white,  and  we  thought  it  one  of  the  most  splendid 
mountains  we  had  seen.  In  former  journeys  we 
had  gazed  at  it  from  twenty  miles  away. 

With  the  sunshine  our  buffalo-bird  turned  up 
again,  perching  on  the  horses'  manes  or  hopping 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  us  as  I  led  my  horse 
up  the  pass,  as  if  to  hurry  us  out  of  these  in- 
hospitable heights  ;  but  when  we  reached  the  valley 
she  finally  deserted  a  party  that  Vnew  no  better 
than  to  get  up  among  the  snows. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX 


THE  t4tE  JAUNE  TRAIL 

After  two  hours  above  the  timber  the  trail  turned 
recklessly  down  a  steep  slope  to  the  creek,  where 
we  camped  m  the  woods,  on  a  romantic  spot  near 
Collie's  Sheep  Camp,  driving  the  horses  half  a  mile 
to  pasture  on  a  bare  grassy  hillside. 

Down  the  valley  the  trail  came  out  on  the  Sun- 
wapta,  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Athabasca,  as  it 
IS  put  on  some  maps,  but  some  miles  above  the 
part   we   had   explored   in   earlier   years.      It   is 
typically  glacial  here,  with  a  wide  flat  of  coarse 
gravel  on  which  many  tangled  branches  meet  and 
part,  a  labyrinth  of  water-courses,  full  or  empty 
accordmg  to  the  time  of  day,  requiring  ford  after 
ford  from  one  bare  strip  of  gravel  to  another.    As 
we  advanced  down  stream  the  gravel  got   finer 
and  was  mixed   with   streaks  of  sand,   and   this 
was  followed  by  stretches  of  sand  mixed  with  clay 
endmg    m    muddy   flats    bordered    with    swampy 
meadows  enclosing  a  stagnant  lagoon  or  two.    The 
whole  was  a  perfect  example  of  the  sorting  power 
of  running  water 

At  the  mouth  of  Jonas  Creek,  a  boisterous  torrent 
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down  who^ic  valley  we  had  once  travelled,  a  fan 
of  stones  and  gravel  had  been  piled,  almost  filling 
the  valley  and  crowding  the  Sunwapta,  here  quite 
unambitious,  to  the  other  wall,  and  making  us  con- 
siderable trouble.  And  now  began  »he  well- 
remembered  fallen  timber  and  rock  slides  varied 
with  swamps  and  muskegs  of  the  Sunwapta.  The 
black  pony  Topsy  abominated  soft  spots  and 
several  times  jumped  into  the  river  to  avoid  a 
mud  hole,  when  some  one  had  to  splash  after  and 
persuade  her  forcibly  to  scramble  up  the  bank 
again. 

To  find  a  better  trail  we  <ook  the  risk  of  fording, 
though  the  river  was  high,  and  a  mile  afterwards 
ran  into  a  worse  tangle  of  fallen  trees  than  before. 
Gradually,  however,  we  worked  down  the  wide 
synclinal  valley  between  low  mountains,  to  the  falls, 
and  at  last  approached  the  main  Athabasca,  where 
we  hoped  most  of  our  difficulties  would  be  over. 
We  could  look  up  the  Chaba  valley  and  admire 
Fortress  and  Quincy  Mountains  and  the  Mountam 
of  the  Cross,  and  we  talked  over  old  struggles 
among  the  unknown  peaks  around  Fortress  Lake 
while  in  search  of  the  fabulous  Mount  Brown. 

In  the  main  Athabasca  valley,  after  the  two 
branches  met,  our  road  was  good  at  first,  over 
morainic  ridges  burnt  nearly  bare,  but  beyond  the 
second  falls  in  the  canyon  our  hopes  of  rapid  travel 
were  dashed  again,  for  the  burnt  and  fallen  timber 
was  more  abominable  than  ever,  and  in  one  slimier 
muskeg  than  usual  several  horses  were  mired  at 
once .  We  turned  up  the  side  of  the  valley  to  escape 
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the  bogs,  and  tiiere  had  to  chop  a  way  by 


force 
a  forest 


through 

young  pitch-pines  ten  feet  high 


main 


pUed  up  logs  hidden  from  sight  by 


A  fine  silver-tip  bear  came 


out  to  look  at  us 


from  the  other  side  of  the  canyon  while  we  were 
m  search  of  a  feasible  route  across  the  creek,  but 
with  the  usual  courtesy  of  the  grizzly  he  turned 
quietly  mto  the  woods  again. 

We  had  passed  the  mouth  of  Whirlpool  River 
and  on  August  28th,  two  weeks  after  our  expected 
time,  came  out  of  the  fallen  timber  of  the  mo(raines 
upon  the  belt  of  prairie-land  along  the  Athabasca 
so  as  to  cross  over  to  thu  Miette  valley  and 
make  toe  sharp  turn  weilward  to  Yellowhead 
i-ass.    Hitherto  our  course  had  been  north 

We  had  been  disgusted  to  find  the  upper 
Athabasca  valley  burnt  and  the  trail  ruined  by  fallen 
trws  during  the  years  since  we  had  been  there 
Before ;  but  the  promised  land  was  now  in  sight 
irfter  our  long  battle  with  outrageous  traUs,  and  we 
should  soon  be  on  the  well-beaten  road  used  by 
hundreds  of  packers  and  railway  engineers  on  their 
way  from  Edmonton  to  the  T6te  Jaune  Cache 

As  our  canvas  boat  was  snugly  fastened  in  the 
branches  of  the  spruce  on  Wilcox  Pass,  we  tried 
to  ford  the  Athabasca  at  points  where  it  looked 
broad  and  shallow,  but  every  time  the  water  was 
too  deep  and  we  did  not  care  to  emulate  the 
courage  of  Mrs.  Schaeffer  and  Warren,  who  calmly 
swun  on  horseback  to  cross  a  deep  river,  coming 

rilT..      '"^^  ?  "^^  °*"  ^''^«-    W«  »'ght  havf 
nsked  the  water  for  ourselves,  but  could  not  trust 
tne  pack  ponies  with  the  supplies. 
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Then  we  remembered  the  halfbreed  Warren  had 
mentioned  as  keeping  a  canoe  a  few  miles  down  the 
river  to  ferry  people  over,  and  two  of  the  party 
trotted  down  the  trail  along  the  beach  to  look  for 
him,  but  came  back  without  finding  either  half- 
breed  or  canoe.  They  did  not  go  far  enough,  as 
we  learned  afterwards. 

A  raft  was  the  next  thought,  and  we  picked 
out  a  good  place  a  mile  or  two  down  the  shore, 
and  came  back  to  move  our  camp  to  the  spot ;  but 
when  the  ponies  were  rounded  up  three  were  miss- 
ing. That  meant  a  hot  half -day  searching  for 
them  over  miles  of  grassy,  glades  among  the  trees, 
until  we  were  in  despair,  when  they  turned  up  at 
last  quietly  resting  in  the  shade  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  trail. 

We  followed  the  bank  for  two  miles  before 
dropping  our  loads  beside  a  lovely  small  lake  in  a 
little  amphitheatre  beside  the  Athabasca,  and  on 
the  way  we  heaid  strange  music,  the  sound  of  bells 
across  the  river,  and  on  the  other  side  we  saw 
horses  grazing.  After  days  of  snowy  passes  anrT 
tangles  of  fallen  logs,  the  peaceful  sounds  and  the 
meadows  with  pasturing  horses  seemed  enchanting. 
We  had  reached  civilisation  again. 

The  raft  was  finished  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
half  an  hour  later  the  tent  was  rising  on  a  bit  of 
dry  turf  near  the  gravel  beach  where  we  landed, 
and  the  dripping  ponies  had  found  a  path  up  the 
side  of  the  beach  and  were  disappearing  in  the 
direction  of  the  bells. 

In  the  dusk  after  supper  we  followed  the  ponies 
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*nd  walked  ,  m.ie  or  two  toward.  .  fire,  where  ihe 

Sl?/„r!      '  "«'»*-««"•  ««d  charmed  u.  in  the 
distance  were  camped. 

horses,  packmg  m  supplies  for  the  rail*     engteeer. 
locating  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  PaemT 

UHU^    *u'°"*  •**'  ^''^  »•«*'  fi«.  hearing 

mle  about  the  outside  world,  but  learning  all  th! 

ms  and  outs  of  the  trail  ,o  the  T«te  Jaunf  Cache! 

and  of  the  worries  of  packing  300  lb.  each  on 

wS'r^nT  T*'«  J««««  »  the  mouths  of  aS 
western  men  has  become  "  Teet  John,"  which  I 
fought  at  first  meant  "  Petite  "  a."  Their  wage, 
of  $so  per  month  seemed  well  earned  in  that  end- 

trails  and  obstmate  horseflesh,  but  they  were  con- 
ten  ed  and  in  good  spirits.    Their  board  came  out 

lytl  7^  *'^  ''"■'  p*^'^*'  «'«^  '^y  ^^ 
Ston   ^'"''^  "*  "^ ""  '*°'*  "^-^y  *- 

We  stumbled  back  to  our  camp  by  the  river 
and  next  morning  made  a  rush  to  get  off  before 
our  neighbours,  since  we  intended  to  travel  faster 

hor«ss  to  pack  they  we«s  gone  before  we  rLhed 
their  camp,  and  ,t  was  a  couple  of  hours  later 
before  we  caught  up  to  them  where  a  narrow  bit 

to^«  t^tS.'''""^'  ""^  ""^^  •'  -"--^"^ 

to  f«r'  Ik"  ''!*""'  ^Voimer  trails  it  was  strange 
to  hear  the  shouts  and  jeers  and  whistlings  tl^ 
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teemed  inditpentable  to  keep  the  cumvan  in  motion 
even  at  their  «low  rate  of  two  milM  on  hour.  One 
roan  rode  ahead,  and  each  of  the  other  two  had  to 
keep  nine  hungry,  uted-up  animals  on  the  move. 
The  man  in  the  rear  was  a  German,  and  his  prayers, 
entreaties  and  commands  in  broken  English  as  he 
rode  just  before  me  were  at  first  funny  and  at 
last  unspeakably  tiresome.  The  ugly  pack  beast, 
Maud,  the  most  woebegone  of  the  lot,  was  hi ; 
special  tjribulation,  and  when  she  got  absolutely 
mired  in  crossing  a  muddy  creek  flowing  into  the 
Miette,  his  rage  and  pathos  would  have  been  comic 
if  we  had  not  been  in  a  hurry  and  exasperated  by 
the  delay. 

We  helped  poor  mud-spattered  Maud  out  of  the 
hole,  and  soon  after  managed  to  get  ahead  of  the 
pack  train. 

Once  past  them,  the  trail  was  a  joy  in  its 
picturesque  variety.  Sometimes  it  followed  rocky 
ridges  in  the  sun,  where  the  mountain  rims  of  the 
valley  stood  bare  against  the  sky  on  each  side, 
then  it  slipped  down  into  the  grten  twilight  of 
spruces  and  balsams  on  the  low  ground  or  tunnelled 
through  thickets  of  willow  and  alder,  once  in  a 
while  fording  the  Miette  at  some  shallow  place 
where  it  rustled  mildly  over  a  gravel  bar.  The 
water  was  so  absolutely  clear  that  every  pebble 
could  be  seen  on  the  bottom.  Evidently  co  glacier 
fed  its  headwaters. 

After  the  vanishing  trails  of  the  past,  it  was  an 
enormous  comfort  to  follow  a  weu-beaten  road  im- 
possible to  lose  ;  and  after  days  uf  hard  chopping 
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fa  tluhe.  of  UUen  timber  on  the  unnavelled  way. 

St  nLT  *^.  •"'"  *«  ■*  "'"-cut-out  path 
tt«t  needed  no  adjustment.  There  were  drawbad^. 

WU  -^  "^  ""''  '^*  **  o*""'  of  a  dung. 

hiU,  and  sometime,  just  to  one  side  lay  the  festerLfir 
«^s  of  a  beast  that  had  gone  that'^J  ^^Z 

After  a  day  fuU  of  interest  and  variety  for  back- 

paccers,  who  knew  no  Sunday  cami^  in  »».,. 
ev«ung,  having  made  the  disSuT  wo  dl  ' 

co^\::':zr''  •"  'i'""^^  "'°™^'  «^- 

WUM    see   them   across    the   creek   mef-odioUv 

SS^o/«^h"^.  '''^^'  '"«^«  •  hundredfold' 
P*ck  on  each  side  of  the  raw-boned  animals    Thev 

«S„W  !f  ?J  ""'*"■"  •"'  «'  ♦'«'  weS'ano^her 
t«^  !n  ^""""'"K  "P  the  -wisy  rear  of  a  pack 
tram,  till  an  open  space  let  us  go  by 

Imes  announced  the  summit  ^^ 

3  ^\^6rT  T~  ''*'^;''^'  *«  '°  '«^«1.  ""owing 
3.747,  3.682.  and  3,722  feet,  the  last  bench-mark 
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being  that  of  the  Grand  Tnmk  Pacific.  This  is 
the  lowest  parting  of  the  waters  in  the  Rockies, 
except  Pine  River  and  Peace  River  passes  still 
farther  to  the  north,  and  in  three  or  four  years  the 
trans-continental  trains  of  two  railways  will  prob- 
ably be  running  across  the  divide  that  we  had 
reached  only  after  a  month  of  hard  travel. 

We  passed  into  British  Columbia  over  a  quick 
descent  through  fallen  timber,  and  came  out  on  the 
shore  of  beautiful  Yellowhead  Lake,  reflecting  the 
handsome  peak  of  Mount  PeWe  toward  the  south- 
.  sast, while  X6te  Jaune  or  Yellowhead  Mountain  rose 
to  the  north.  For  Alpine  scenery  the  'pass  will 
not  compare  with  Bow  Pass  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  since  the  mountains  along  the 
Miette  are  low  and  almost  free  from  snow. 

Four  miles  below  Yellowhead  Lake  we  reached 
the  famous  Fraser  River,  already  bustling  and  im- 
portant, much  larger  than  the  Miette  and  muddy 
from  the  drainage  of  the  glaciers  on  Mount  Geikie, 
which  rises  to  eleven  thousand  feet  a  few  miles 
to  the  south-east. 

The  trail  led  down  the   Fraser  Valley  at  the 

foot  of  Yellowhead  Mountain,  crossing  boisterous 

creeks,   fording   Moose   River,   nearly   up   to   the 

horses'  backs,  and  running  for  a  mile  or  two  along 

a  steep  hillside  above  rich,  marshy  meadows  where 

the  river  was  building  its  delta  at  the  head  of  Moose 

Lake.    Here  all  pack  trains  have  to  halt  for  a  night, 

since  the  worst  part  of  the  T6te  Jaune  trail  lies 

along  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  with  no  pasture 

for  eight  or  ten  miles. 

afto 
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We  splashed  across  a  muddy  channel  from  the 

^LJ  ^  *'1'  ""**  •"  *  ^'"^  ">»"*«  ««'  ponies 

S    n'''  °*  .?  *"'"*'  P»^y  ^^*«n«  i«  the 
marsh.    Our  neighbours  proved  to  be  Mr.  England 

wpneer  to  charge  of  the  railway  location,  and  his 
packer.  Not  long  afterwards  the  pack  tram  arrived, 
droppmg  Its  burdens  in  systematic  order,  and  the 
twentys)ne  horses  moved  off  to  pasture  with  the 
others,  so  that  there  was  a  full  chorus  of  horse- 
bells  from  the  combined  outfits,  all  ringing 
^  niethodically  as  the  animals  grazed.  Now^ndtLn 
however,  one  of  the  bell-bearers  would  disturb  the 
harmony  by  a  furious  jangling  as  it  nibbled  some 
pomt  on  Its  skin  tormented  by  flies. 

The  sun  set  with  glowing  reflections  beyond  the 
toke  columns  of  smoke  rose  from  our  camp  fires, 
ducks  paddled  about  not  far  ofi,  and  after  supped 
nme  men  from  various  directions  met  to  swap 
month  old  news  and  compare  notes  on  horses  and 

Next  morning  by  dint  of  early  rising  we  were 
off  before  the  pack  train,  climbing  the  stiff  trail 
up  the  mountain-side  above  Moose  Lake,  where  the 
mists  still  hovered.  The  trail  went  up  and  down 
among  the  trees,  sometimes  hundreds  of  feet  above 
the  water,  with  lovely  pictures  between  the  trunks 
at  others  scrambling  along  a  shore  of  angular 
pebbles,  which  our  unshod  ponies  hated.  The  trail 
deserved  its  ill  name. 

After  a  hot  noon  halt  on  Government  prairie 
already  eaten  bare  by  eariier  parties,  we  continued 
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down  tiie  river,  now  <rf  a  clear  turquoise  blue  after 
kning  its  mnd  in  tke  lake,  and  boiUog  and  leaping 
m  rafiids  and  faSa,  widi  a  drop  of  seven  hundred 
feet  IB  a  few  miles. 

By  this  time  we  were  beginning  to  .  orry  about 
Mount  Robson.  It  could  not  be  more  than  a  few 
miles  away,  with  only  the  low,  snowless  Rainbow 
Mountains  between,  yet  vtc  had  not  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  white  summit,  13,700  foet  high.  Had 
there  been  some  mistake  about  its  height,  and  were 
we  fated  to  himible  another  giant  as  we  had  Mount 
Brown  ?  Mr.  Hastings  has  told  i^ei  since  that  there 
is  one  point  in  the  valley  v^here  a  part  of  the  peak 
can  be  seen,  but  we  had  missed  it,  probably  because 
of  cloudy  weather. 

We  camped  on  a  little  stream  coming  from  a 
ridge  only  three  or  four  miles  from  the  top  of 
Robson,  according  to  McEvoy's  map,  and  hoping 
that  the  ravine  might  gjive  a  way  up  to  it.  Mr. 
Kinney  and  my  brother  employed  the  afternoon  in 
climbing  the  valley  wall  to  spy  out  the  promised 
land. 

While  they  were  gone  there  was  a  chance  to 
study  the  Fraser  valley,  which  was  typically  British 
Columbian,  for  things  were  too  luxuriant  for 
Alberta.  Spruce-trees  five  feet  through  grew  near 
the  river,  and  under  them  devil's  clubs  rioted  among 
the  ferns.  There  were  all  sorts  of  fruits— black- 
currants, scotch -caps,  raspberries,  blueberries,  and 
saskatoons,  for  men  and  bears,  and  the  acid  little 
cherries  and  rowan-berries  for  the  fowls  of  the  air 
—so  that  no  one  need  want ;  but  the  autumn  colours 
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3^  not  tL'»*"  ,"  "f  *'  5*  "*  September.  Might 
we  not  be  too  late  for  our  climbing? 

.^J''*?"'*''!'^  mailman  passed  on  his  way  west 
and  stopped  for  a  chat  befo«  going  oa  to  S 
engmeers'  camp  at  the  "  Teet  John."  Then  there 
was  a  confused  and  threatening  noise  coming  from 
he  east  and  the  pack  train  left  behind  in  the  mom- 

hf  ^^"'}\'-^T'^'  '^^  ^°'^'^  P'"'^  "'^^^  'Plashing 
un  tTt  ^L^^-^"  *«  ""sh^s  a«  th=y  floundere! 
up  the  bank  of  the  creek.  The  drivers  mechani- 
cally  shouted  "  Hi,  there  I  "  •'  Whet  t"  -  Go 
on  ahead  I  "  with  no  apparent  effect  on  the  tired 
beasts,  and  made  futile  slashes  with  their  whips,  to 
wh^ch  no  attrition  was  paid.  The  Ust  man"  my 
Gennan  fr.end.  ceased  his  hoarse  cry  long  enough 
to  tell  me  resignedly  that  three  animals  had  been 
done  up  on  the  bad  trail  yesterday,  and  were  left 
behmd  mcludmg  old  Maud,  who  had  delayed  us  in 
a  mud  hole  some  days  ago. 

hJ^K  P°°':,^»™als  were  ravenous,  for  the  feed 
had  been  all  eaten  off  at  their  last  camp  ground 
and  they  were  snatching  at  the  willows  by  the 
creek.  Now  they  had  all  gone  by  at  their  loitering 
gait  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  and  the  clamour 
died  away.  "  Whey,  there  I  "  sounded  dull  in  the 
distance  and  then  nothing  but  the  music  of  the 
horse-bells  could  be  heard. 

fresh  mud  spkshes  on  the  bushes  beside  the  creek 

here  was  nothing  to  remind  one  of  the  turmoil  and 

rank  smells  of  the  pack  train.     One  could  look 
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up  to  the  bright  cliffs  of  the  Rainbow  Mounuins 
or  down  at  the  blue  ribbon  of  river  once  more  in 
peace,  and  one  woke  up  from  a  bad  dreatn  of  pan- 
demonium, but  after  all  it  was  the  advanced  guard 
of  civilisation  which  had  passed  along  the  trail. 

The  two  climbers  came  down  with  mysterious 
accounts  of  the  strange  country  beyond,  where  rain- 
clouds  bad  hidden  the  north,  breaking  at  intervals, 
but  never  opening  up  things  clearly.  There  were 
glaciers  beyond  a  valley  and  vague  heights  rising 
above  them,  but  whether  they  had  actually  looked 
upon  Mount  Robson  was  uncertain.'  One  thing 
was  certain,  that  ponies  c6uld  never  be  taken  to 
Robson  by  that  route.  Our  course  was  clear.  We 
must  go  to  Grand  Eorks  and  make  our  way  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  by  that  valley. 

A  few  miles'  travel  along  the  lo'wering  ridge 
between  the  Fraser  and  Grand  Forks  Rivers 
brought  us  to  the  turn,  and  at  last  Mount  Robson 
burst  upon  us  in  reality,  and  we  knew  that  the 
monarch  deserved  his  reputation. 

Six  miles  up  the  valley  mighty  cliffs  rose, 
crowned  by  a  pyramid  of  snow,  often  hidden  by 
clouds,  but  now  and.  then  gleaming  above  them 
white  against  a  blue-black  sky,  According  to  Mr. 
McEvoy  the  top  was  more  than  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  valley  where  we  were  camped,  and  his 
determination  did  not  seem  excessive ;  so  that 
Milton  and  Cheadle,  in  their  glowing  description 
forty-five  years  before,  had  not  exaggerated  when 
they  made  it  rise  ten  thousand  or  fifteen  thousand 
feet  into  the  heavens. 
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Sa^!  delightful  a:id  inspiring  to  gaze  on  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Rockies,  with  its  thousands  of 
feet  of  cliffs  capped  with  a  steep  pyramid  of  snow ; 
but  ,t  was  also  disquieting.  A  frontal  attack  on 
those  vertical  cliffs  seemed  hopeless,  and  it  was 
Clear  that  we  must  come  to  close  quarters  and  try 
the  mountain  from  the  flank. 

Without  delay  we  explored  up  the  valley,  and 
found  a  most  disheartening  tangle  of  fallen  logs 
separating  us  from  the  green  timber  near  the  head 
of  Grand  Forks  River.  Once  more  we  had  to 
chop  our  way,  this  time  through  logs  of  British 
Lolambian  timber  often  two  feet  or  more  in  thick- 
ness,  far  worse  than  the  windfalls  of  Alberta 
years  ago  some  one  had  cut  out  a  trail  for  at 
least   five  miles   up.   but   it  was   so   encumbered 

ilbet  e  ?  T'  '"  *'  ''"™'  P*«  *h«'  *«  fo^nd 
It  better  to  choose  a  new  route. 

Who  had  done  the  work  no  one  knew,  unless 
possibly  the  family  of  Shuswap  Indians  across  the 
nver,  and  none  of  us  had  enough  command  of  the 
<-ftinook  jargon  to  inquire  of  them. 
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The  green  timber  was  impressive  when  at  last 
we  had  cut  a  road  to  it  just  passable  for  ponies, 
and  had  picked  up  the  old  trail,  which  wound 
between  big  cedars  and  hemlocks,  hoary  with 
long,  grey  lichens  hanging  frolm  their  limbs,  and 
deeply  padded  with  soft  green  moss  under  foot, 
except  where  thickets  of  fems  and  devil's  clubs 
hid  the  fallen  logs  in  the  wetter  places. 

It  was  the  loth  of  September  before  we  could 
drag  or  drive  our  ponies  along  the  half-cut  trail, 
where  leg*  had.to  be  junr.ped  and«ro<*»  Jcrambled 
over;  and  several  of  them  had  wounds  on  their 
legs  before  we  reached  the  chosen  camp  ground 
among  the  trees  by  a  rapid  of  Grand  Forks  River. 
•When  unloaded  they  were  taken  over  a  still  more 
fearful  bit  of  trail  to  a  steep  slope,  where  rank 
grass  grew  among  the  fallen  logs.  The  shaded 
path  upwards,  through  an  almost  tropical  growth 
of  bushes,  made  the  grassy  opening  above  the 
timber  quite  dazzling  in  its  sunshine. 

Gomg  back  to  our  camp  beside  the  rapids,  devil's 
clubs  had  to  be  cleared  away  under  the  big  hem- 
locks before  we  could  make  ourselves  at  home, 
and  I  was  reminded  of  far-off  camps  among  the 
timber  along  the  Columbia  many  years  before. 
Just  behind  the  tent,  by  leaning  over  the  rapids, 
one  could  look  up  toward  the  Robson  cliffs,  which 
rose  a  mile  or  two  away,  but  the  top  of  the 
mountain  was  cloud-covered. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  next  day 
packs  of  about  forty  pounds  each  were  made  up 
for  the  attack  on  Mount  Robson.     Boker  was  to 
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teok  after  the  horse.,  while  the  other  three  set  out 
«1L  •''""t  '*"■  *^*  ^y^'  ''»''«='».  with  fine 
^^''  X^i'T^  ''*'"''•  »«'^*  "  fo'  Ae  climb. 
Through  the  bush  along  the  river  our  loads  were 
an  immense  nuiswice.  but  presently  we  reached  the 

V^t'      f'l  *t  """""^^  '^  »"»*"«  branch  on 
a  log  and  then  had  good  going  on  the  shore  of  a 
beautiful   lake,   which   had   been   visited   by   Mr 
Kinney  the  day  before,  and  has  been  named  Lake 

h!!!.?V  •  k"^***"^  *^  our  .indefatigable  comrade. 
Here  Tve  had  open  views  everywhere,  except 
toward  the  top  of  Robson,  which  was  out  of  sight 
behmd  immense  cliffs  rising  for  several  thousand 
feet,  but  broken  by  rows  of  dark  spruces  where 
some  softer  layer  gave  a  gentler  slope 

Presently  the  lake  was  passed,  and  the  valley  of 
the  mam  branch  of  Grand  Forks  River  opened  out 
into  a  marvellous  amphitheatre-first  the  flat  plain 
of  the  delta,  then  a  climb  of  a  few  hundred  feet 
mong  tumbling  brooks  to  an  upper  level,  with 
Robson  to  the  right  and  an  unnamed  range  of 
mountams  to  the  left,  snowy  and  with  two  small 

tT"^-  f  ^'u""?  ^""^  °'  *"=  ^^»«y  »  l»^g«  glacier 
reached  far  below  tree-line,  and  sent  a  tributary 
down  to  the  river.  ' 

The  colouring  of  the  amphitheatre  was  wonder- 
fully rich  with  the  greys  and  purples  and  ruddy 
browns  of  the  rocks  forming  the  cliffs,  and  the 
different  tones  of  green  on  patches  of  forest  and 
on  bare  slopes,  while  the  waterfalls  that  dropped 
over  the^chffs  by  the  dozen  made  the  whole  sc^e 
alive  with  motion  and  music. 
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We  advanced  up  the  valley,  picking  our  way 
among  the  vast  blocks  which  had  rolled  down  from 
the  cliffs  of  Mount  Robson,  finding  very,  bad  going 
until  we  drew  near  to  the  greatest  waterfalh  of 
all,  where  the  main  river  plunged  down  from  the 
north-east  through  rugged  canyons,  with  a  drop 
of  two  thousand  feet.  Looking  up  at  the  final  wall 
of  rock  that  ended  the  valley,  one  could  see  the 
white  gleam  of  four  or  five  of  these  falls,  but  the 
rest  of  the  ttver- w?.s  hidden  except  £or  spra^  rising 
here  and  there  like  mist.  -Where  the  great  volume 
of  water  came  from  '  was  mysterious,  and  we 
imagined  rugged  tablelands  behind  Robson  to 
supply  the  drainage. 

This  large  river,  coming  apparently  from  the 
skies,  and  leaping  so  easily  over  the  cliffs,  was  our 
natural  route  to  attack  the  mountain  from  the  rear, 
but  the  sheer  walls  of  rock  were  very  serious 
obstacles  for  three  wingless  humans  with  40-lb. 
packs.  We  dropped  our  loads  and  looked  for  a 
possible  ascent,  but  in  an  hour  or  two  gave  up 
trying  to  scale  the  barrier  and  turned  back  through 
the  chaos  of  fallen  rocks  to  the  lake,  deciding  to 
try  the  valley  of  the  smaller  branch  of  the  river, 
which  had  an  easier  slope. 

The  flow  of  water  among  the  rocks  was  beautiful 
and  puzzling— clear  streams  gushing  out  of  talus- 
heaps,  flowing  for  a  while  in  daylight  and  then 
vanishing  again.  The  whole  valley  seemed  honey- 
combed with  subterranean  channels.  Near  our 
camp,  by  a  bay  with  a  gravel  beach  and  wooded 
shores,  a  huge  bastion  of  Mount  Robson  rose 
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behind  a  fringe  of  forest ;  and  from  its  edge  leaped 
a  stream  for  a  thousand  feet,  its  source  out  of  sight 
and  Its  lower  end  lost  in  a  masa  of  loose  rocks. 
It  reappeared  on  the  shore,  not  far  from  us.  The 
an-  was  still,  but  full  of  murmurs  of  running  water 
and  of  little  waves  lapping  the  shore,  and  the  night 

fortable  night  ended  in  a  troubled  dawn,  with 
gathering  clouds,  as  we  started  next  morning  up 
the  smaller  ;)aach  of  the  Grand  Forlcs.  •Ou/fin« 
weather  was  at  an  end;  we  had  spent  it  all  in 
choppmg  our  way  into  the  valley 

small  dead  fish,  which  he  believed  to  be  a  sahnon. 
It  so  these  fine  fish  must  have  a  famous  struwrle 
up  the  wild  rapids  of  Fraser  River  and  of  the 
Grand  Forks  to  this  mountain   lake   3,500  feet 

h™r«H  A"-  '  ^"^  '^'^  ''"'^^  of  sahnon. 
bruised  and  battered  till  they  were  raw  and  red 
at  nearly  an  equal  height  on  Thompson  Rivor 
another  tributary  of  the  Fraser.  so  that  it  is  quite 
probable  that  they  reach  the  foot  of  Mount  Robson. 
When  the  lake  was  passed,  climbing  began  in 
earnest  up  t,  e  steep  canyon  of  the  smaller  fork, 
bare  rock  encumbered  with  fallen  logs  that  ,we 
sometunes  followed  for  fifty  feet.  On  one  smooth 
stem  a  grizzly  had  left  deep  claw-marks.  The 
packs  spoiled  our  balance  for  acrobatics  on  the 

rZ'h  '.'"  *"'/  ^'^^y  ^°^^  °"  *c  back  robs 
clunbmg  of  most  of  its  joys.  But  there  were  worse 
troubles  in  store,  for  rain  began  to  fall,  so  that 
the  smooth  slopes  i  quartzite  that  reached  up  for 
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a  thouiand  feet  and  the  limestones  above  tiiem 
proved  very  slippery  climbing ;  and  in  the  gentler 
part  of  the  valley  beyond  the  long  grass  and 
bushes  were  already  soaked  with  water.  There  was 
no  timber  for  about  a  mile,  because  everything 
had  been  swept  down  and  flattened  by  snowslides 
from  the  cliffs  of  Robson.  At  one  place  a  large 
block  of  stone  had  ploughed  a  long  furrow  through 
the  debris  of  the  valley  floor,  no  doubt  driven  by 
the  force  of  the  avalanche  behind  it. 

We  were  movinjt  towards  a  cirque  of  singular 
beauty  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  with  cup-shaped  * 
bottom  and  steep  sidesi  of  wonderful  green,  down 
which  flowed  white  torrents  from  all  sides,  com- 
bining to  form  the  little  river  we  were  following. 
Two  of  these  streams,  on  the  Robson  side  -irained 
cliff  glaciers,  and  a  third  seemed  to  come  from 
nowhere,  spouting  clear  of  the  cliff  as  if  projected 
from  a  nozzle.  However,  the  valley  was  soon 
hidden  from  us,  for  sleet  began  to  fall  from  the 
roof  of  clouds,  dimming  everything. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  scale  the  wall  of  the 
cirque  towards  the  flanks  of  Mount  Robson,  so  ;- 
to  reach  one  of  the  high  belts  of  timber  where 
we  intended  to  camp  for  the  night ;  and  we  fol- 
lowed  up  one  of  the  cascades  over  glacially 
smoothed  cliffs  dangerously  slipper>  in  their  wet 
condition. 

At  last  we  reached  the  timber,  now  half  lost  in 

driving  snow.    We  were  not  far  below  timber-line, 

and  it  was  time  to  camp ;    but  nowhere  could  we 

find  a  bit  of  level  ground  on  the  continuous  slope, 
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l?w«^    ^  •!?''  ""  *^'«''  ">  «hausting  day. 

we  2  ,.^"      ""''!'  *'  «ow.laden  spruces  before 

^^\r^^'  •H'*  "'"^  """'y  "»  =«^«  into  the 
•>«epmg-b.gs  «,d  pmi  up  the  waterproof  cover 

fal  en  .'„rrr'^  T'"  "«"  »  '"«  <^  »ow  had 
fallen,  and  ,t  lay  thick  on  the  sloping  branches 

titched  M """  ""'  "'  ""'  '^<'-  '"-^h  thrje,  . 
2^  2  our  h!"™".*"*  '"P'  ''  f™-"  °"^  heads.  We 
me.  m X^*  1^  ^^^^  to.a«r.upc»  mag- 
^^„»  j"»"ches  above,  speculatir^  ha«hly 

mtV  Z'f  *PP""''*''  *""»«»  «'  our  predca^ 

Se  li^tlT"  "'"  '""^^  ""^"y-  »d  noting 
visible  but  the  nearer  trees,  there  was  no  chance  of 
chmbmg,  and  we  lay  till  hunger  drove  us  out  „ 
hght  a  fire  and  melt  snow  for  tea.  Without  Teh! 
h  wL  ?  :"^' «'«=-««hting  needed  son^    Lm. 

aays  supplies  left.  There  seemed  no  hope  of  clear 
weather  and  reasonable  conditions  for  cLbbfJ 
withm  that  limit,  and  so  at  length  we  J^tZ 
^e  contest.  We  had  climbed  thrfe  thousfid  feS^ 
and  had  slept  a  night  at  timber-line  about  a  third 

1  rdVf  """r  ^'''""«'  (^'3oo  fet  above 
«a),  and  before  this  we  had  explored  the  valleys 

cru^ht  y^  *'  '"°""^'"'  ""'  ^-  ''ad  not  once 

caught   a   glunpse    of    its    summit       Som^T 

LT:?k  °'r'.'"'*  "^"^  visiblTthen'trsnol"! 
M  slackened  a  little,  and  that  was  all  we  saw  of 
Robson  as  we  turned  downwards  toward  our  1 
camp  on  Grand  Forks  River.     It  wTclar  thTtl 
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a  change  did  not  come  within  a  few  days  we  should 
be  driven  homeward  without  ever  having  a  chance 
at  the  real  mountain  at  all,  for  we  had  only  scaled 
its  lower  buttresses  and  not  reached  its  higher 
flanks.  Our  following  summer's  work  made  it 
probable,  however,  that  we  should  never  have 
reached  the  top  even  with  fine  weather,  since  the 
way  is  blocked  by  very  serious  cliffs  on  the  south 
side. 

To  avoid  risks  on  the  way  down  we  kept  to  the 
woods  in  the  first  thousand  feet  of  steep  descent, 
wallowing  and  slipping  through  the  snowy  bushes 
and  letting  ourselves  down  from  tree  to  tree. 
Lower  down  the  snow  became  moist  and  turned 
to  sleet  and  rain,  soaking  us  with  ice -water  among 
the  bushes  of  the  level  parts  and  making  the  rocky 
cliffs  and  slopes  of  the  canyon  very  risky  to 
descend. 

Five  or  six  hours  of  slipping  and  stumbling 
brought  us  to  the  junction  of  the  two  river 
branches  ;  and  soon  after  we  were  at  home  in  the 
old  tent,  a  little  drizzle  falling  outside,  through 
which  the  low  western  sun  glanced  now  and  then, 
while  up  the  valley  Mount  Robson  was  robed  in 
mist  and  cloud  for  several  thousand  feet,  only  the 
lower  cliffs  showing  distinctly. 

We  had  heard  Boker  shouting  to  the  horses  on 
the  way  toward  camp,  and  presently  he  came  back, 
rejoiced  to  see  us,  and  we  had  a  good  dinner,  with 
beans  and  peaches,  and  talked  over  all  the  events. 

Next  day  it  still  snowed  from  time  to  time,  ruJ 
even    the    bottom    of    the    valley    was   whitened, 
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Mount  Robsor  tro.n  the  South 

SSfH.*'.''*^'''*^'"  "^^^''^  =l"bs  droop 
dejectedly  under  the  load  of  .Ve^  and  sending 
big  drops  down  here  and  there  from  the  trees  at 
whose  roots  our  fire  was  burning. 
.r,Tl  *'^'  *o  depressing  day  in  the  old  camp, 
and  then  on  September  ,6th,  packed  our  ponies 
and  turned  towards  home;  but  we  were  shocked 
o  find  that  several  of  the  animals  looked  .quite 

th.  f.T'  *^"^,*«y  h^d  "»'  fed  properly  ai^ng 
the  fallen  timber  on  the  mountain-side.  Linda 
especially  my  brother's  riding  horse,  a  well-bred 
and  valuable  mare,  was  only  skin  and  bone,  and  old 
iWhitey  and  Maria  were  both  lame 

AV*  loaded  what  was  left  of  our  belongings  on 
the  stronger  horses,  and  set  out  in  doleful  trim 
over  the  four  miles  of  fallen  logs  ;  but  about  half- 
7.7 Tu-  i'""^,'=°"*P^d  altogether,  and  had  to  be 

^o^^v  ^^t  ^t  '"'*  *"  ^'^-  '^'^  "^de  no 
effort  to  follow  the  others. 

Next  morning  my  brother  and  I  came  back  to 

!t^„  .  1  T  ^^""'^^  ^"°"8:h  to  be  helped 
along  to  the  meadows  near  the  forks.  She  whin- 
med  to  us  as  we  came  up.  and  tried  to  eat  a  little 

^nM  r,  V  ''"'"^''''  ''"*  ""^  P'^^^e  nor  pulling 
could  help  her  over  the  fallen  logs,  and  to  savf 
her  from  worse  suffering  she  was  put  an  end  to. 
Her  death  scream  will  always  be  a  distressing 
memory  to  me.  ■^^""6 

This  seemed  the  final  blow  in  our  defeat,  and 
rankled  m  my  brother's  mind  as  we  passed  for 
the  last  time  over  the  trampled  moss  and  the  dull 
red  of  rotten  wood  on  our  disastrous  trail. 
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Our  last  glimpse  of  Robson  showed  clouds 
driving  past  a  vast  cone  of  white,  broken  in  the 
lower  parts  by  bands  of  nearly  horizontal  cliff ; 
and  then  we  turned  up  the  Eraser  valley  and  saw 
no  more  of  the  fascinating  peak  that  had  cost  us 
so  much  toil.  Often  we  talked  over  the  camp 
fire  of  what  might  have  been  done  if  we  had 
reached  our  point  two  weeks  earlier,  as  we  had 
hoped  to  do  in  the  begfinning,  and  often  planned 
ways  of  attacking  the  mountain  from  the  rear 
instead  of  from  in  front,  for  we  were  thoroughly 
beaten  and  naturally  wanted  another  chance  under 
better  conditions. 
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SWIFT  AND  HIS   NEIGHBOURS 

On  our  return  to  the  Athabasca  we  had  all  the 
look  of  a  defeated  army,  and  poor  old  Whitey 
came  hmpmg  in  two  hours  after  the  other  animals 
had  been  unpacked,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
load  had  been  divided  among  the  rest. 

It  was  very  late  in  the  season,  and   we  felt 
obliged  to  hurry;    but  our  crippled  horses  made 
this  very  difficult,  especially  as  the  mud  holes  were 
worse  than  ever  and,  except  on  the  larger  prairies, 
the  grass  had  been  eaten  bare.     Even  whe'e  the 
grass  was  stiU  untouched  it  did  not  seem  to  cure 
on  the  stalk  as  it  does  in  the  Alberta  stock  ranges, 
and  had  little  nourishment  for  the  horses .    At  night 
the  frosts  were  hard,  and  ice  formed  on  the  pools 
Our  supplies  were  nearly  done  when  we  once  more 
touched  the  Athabasca  River,  and  we  went  down 
stream  a  few  miles  to  Swiffs  ranch,  of  which  we 
had  heard  much  from  all  travellers  ♦©  and  from 
T6te   Jaune   Cache.      Passing  through   the   open 
prame-land,  sear  and  brown  with  autumn,  but  still 
havmg  plenty  of  feed  for  horses,  we  decided  to 
iMve  behmd  our  two  worst  cripples,  Whitey  and 
Maria,   m   charge   of   Swift,   since   in   that 
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country  they  could  look  out  for  themselves  in  the 
winter. 

Swift  is  a  most  interesting  character,  a  white 
man  of  some  energy  and  resource  who  married  a 
woman  of  the  country,  an  Iroquois  half-breed, 
many  years  ago,  and  had  noiw  a  brood  of 
wholesome-looking  children  playing  about  his  log 
house.  He  had  fenced  and  ploughed  some  fields, 
from  which  wheat  and  oats  and  barley  had  just 
been  harvested,  and  had  built  a  watermill  on  the 
Stream  that  irrigated  his  farm  to  g^ind  his  wheat 
into  flour,  somewhat  brown  in  colour,  but  making 
good  bread  J  so  that,  except  for  sugar,  tea,  and 
tobacco,  he  was  as  nearly  independent  as  a  man 
can  be. 

He  reached  this  valley  in  1894,  the  year  when 
we  had  mistaken  the  Miette  for  iVhirlpool  River, 
had  seen  our  tracks  and  wondered  at  them,  just 
as  we  had  pondered  over  the  big  hoof -prints  of  his 
horses.  It  was  strange  that  two  parties  of  white 
men,  one  from  Morley,  the  other  from  Edmonton, 
then  only  a  fur-trading  post,  should  so  nearly  have 
met  at  the  sources  of  the  Athabasca. 

We  had  a  long  and  interesting  talk  with  Swift, 
admired  the  children,  and  the  bread  and  potatoes 
from  his  garden,  and  praised  deservedly  the 
artistic  buckskin  suits  embroidered  with  rich- 
coloured  silks  by  Mrs.  Swift— true  works  of  art 
made  from  her  own  designs.  >We  also  laid  in 
supplies,  for  our  flour  and  beans  had  vanished  and 
the  bacon  was  nearly  done  when  Swift's  hospitable 

roofs  hove  in  sight. 
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t^.Z".!!^^  '^'""^^'^  *°  '^^"^  *™»«h  *e  moun- 
ains  the  way  we  came,  but  it  was  now  so  late 
m  the  season  that  the  snow  would  be  very  deep 

trim  f  ^T''  '^^  °"  "'"''^-"P  ^^'^  ^««  in  no 
^.m  for  the  rocky  trails  through  the  mountains. 

a  hundred  ^  ,""", '"'  '"*"'  '^^  ''*''  ^°'  Edmonton. 

civlSd  co^!:;.'°"«^''  •""  *''^°"«'' '"°-  -  •- 

Swift's  ranch  was  a  delightful  oasis  of  prairie 
m    he  heart  of  the  mountains,  and  the  bro,^  and 

thi  I.?"*'"'  "^""^  '^'^  "^^  '»«'>'  have  been  in 
he  cattle  country  at  Morley.  so  that  we  were  not 
surpnsed  when  Swift  told  us  that  horses  winter 
salely.  The  warm  Chmook  winds,  the  special 
providence  of  the  Alberta  rancher.' lick  uTthe 

n«r  rh!" '"""  ^  *^  ^*-  ^^  -  *«^ 

»,  i'  ^°*^.  "''"  ^^"'y  '^^'^  ^  •'^"'y  »"  its  own 
rHffT.K  «f  t'^a^d^.  and  below  the  mountain 

si™  J      \T  *""'  °^  "^"^^^^^  ^°'est,  pine  and 

SZV.K  ''  *"°°^  ^'^  '»^''°^^  °f  A«  lower 
ground  there  are  groves  of  aspens  on  the  drier 

SnLi  i'  *^''*'  ^°"K'^'  '^^  "«  'il'e  steeples 
above  the  other  trees. 

ic'Id*,  ?**'  ""'•'  *'"•"  '•'^^  *°  "'^«='  enclosing 
mC™  '^T  P°T  ^'^  "Pending  to  lakes  at 
others;    and  from  the  heights  behind  the  ranch 

lake"  ^hrdden'"'^  ""*  If  *"*  *  "''P'  '^''»«  «*er 
lakes,  hidden  among  the  trees,  come  into  view 

If  one  is  to  be  a  recluse  like  Swift,  it  is  well  tx> 

choose  as  romantic  surroundings  as  he  has  done 
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Down  the  valley,  and  also  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  Swift  has  neighbours,  about  a  hundred 
in  all,  a  colony  of  Iroquois  half-breeds,  many  of 
them  named  Moberly,  from  a  white  ancestor.  They 
are  fiiirly  civilised,  and  some  of  them  are  well  off  ; 
and  since  they  were  introduced  as  hunters  in  the 
early  days  by  the  fur  companies  they  seem  to  have 
thriven  in  their  new  quarters. 

They  have  certainly  changed  many  of  their 
habits,  for  they  are  now  horsemen  and  mountain 
climbers  instead  of  men  of  the  birch  canoe  and 
the  snowshoe,  like  their  forefathers  in  the  eastern 
forests  ;  but  they  seem  quite  as  well  adapted  to 
a  mountain  life  as  the  Stonies,  and  appear  to  live 
more  comfortably. 

Swift  could  not  spare  all  the  supplies  we  needed, 
so  a  few  miles  down  the  valley  we  called  on  one 
of  his  half-breed  neighbours,  named  Iwan  Moberly, 
a  shrewd-looking,  swarthy  man  who  came  out  of 
a  well-built  house  a  little  off  from  the  river  to 
see  us. 

On  the  way  down  misfortune  had  still  followed 
us,  and  Baldy,  one  of  the  best  of  our  seven  remain- 
ing horses,  suddenly  went  lame,  leaving  us  in  a 
very  awkward  position  for  the  rapid  journey  east. 
We  tried  to  arrange  a  horse  trade  with  Moberly, 
but  the  only  animal  he  would  exchange  was  one 
which  he  admitted  was  hard  to  catch,  and  after 
half  an  hour  of  lively  exercise  we  failed  to  catch 
him  and  had  to  go  on  with  Baldy. 

Moberly  took  us  into  his  house,  where  the 
women  were  at  work,  one  a  very  pretty  girl,  and 
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we  were  rather  surprised  to  see  a  sewing-machine 
and  a  battered  phonograph  in  the  room,  the  latter 
smging  a  ragtime  'ong  -n  a  very  brazen  voice. 

At  first  Iwan  ans-vered  our  questions  in  Cree, 
the  lingua  franca  of  the  pUins,  nemoya  ("  no  ") 
being  a  very  prominent  word;  but  presently  he 
melted  into  very  fair  English,  and  admitted  that  he 
had  nearly  everything  humanity  could  want  except 
bacon,  which  he  was  short  of ;  but  flour,  beans, 
rice,  raisins,  even  some  canned  stuff,  he  could 
supply.  Taking  us  into  his  smoke-house,  we  saw 
rows  of  whitefish  hanging  from  the  roof,  seven 
big  ones  for  a  dollar,  also  a  bony  side  of  bear- 
meat,  very  dirty-looking,  which  he  did  not  recom- 
mend because  the  animal  was  old  and  tough.  We 
then  went  into  his  store,  where  flour  and  other 
things  were  measured  out  to  us  in  a  free-and-easy 
way  without  using  the  huge  pair  of  steelyards 
hanging  on  the  wall. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII 

OUT   OF   THE    MOUNTAINS    TO    THE    BIG    EDDY 

With  fish  and  bear-meat  and  flour  we  were  safe 
for  some  time,  and  went  on,  worried  only  by  the 
increasing  lameness  of  Baldy,  which  made  it  neces- 
sary for  sor;"!  one  to  walk  all  the  time  and  delayed 
us  where  thi"  going  was  good. 

It  was  the  24th  of  September,  and  the  autumn 
colouring  was  growing  more  splendid  every  day, 
the  poplars  taking  on  every  rich  and  delicate  tint, 
between  soft  green  and  pure  gold,  while  the  ever- 
greens among  and  behind  them  kept  their  sombre 
green  and  brown.  The  smaller  plants,  roses,  berry- 
bushes,  and  mountain  ash,  glowed  scarlet  and 
purple,  and  with  the  fine  blue  and  green  of  Jasper 
Lake  as  our  trail  climbed  upon  a  rocky  terrace 
some  hundreds  of  feet  abov.;  the  river  there  was 
a  marvellous  display  of  colour,  quite  too  gorgeous 
to  fit  with  our  battered  and  worn-out  horses  and 
dirty  and  tattered  clothes. 

There  was  much  to  enjoy  even  though  we  were 
coming  back  utterly  routed,  leaving  behind  a  horse 
from  point  to  point,  for  the  route  was  new  to  all 
of  us,  with  fine  though  not  very  lofty  mountain 
forms,  and  the  trail  was  in  general  easy  to  follow, 
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bar  led  down  stream  ^n/         ^  '''  °"  *'*  fi^""*^*' 

the  ;atr  '*  '"""  ''"^  *°  'he  edge  of 
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Once  more  th«  unwilling  Betty  was  forced  into 
the  murky  water,  and  turned  just  before  losing 
her  hold  on  the  bottom ;  but  a  second  trial  at 
a  new  place  was  not  so  lucky,  for  Betty  was  swept 
off  her  feet  and  out  into  the  current,  where  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  swim.  As  Betty  swims 
low,  I  slipped  off  and  swam  beside  her  till  we 
reached  the  bushy  shore,  where  I  caught  a  branch 
and  held  on,  still  clinging  to  the  bridle.  She  tried 
bravely  to  make  a  landing,  but  the  bank  was  under- 
cut by  the  swift  current,  and  I  had  to  let  her  go. 
She  made  two  or  three  attempts  to  climb  on  shore 
among  the  bushes  lower  down,  and  then  turned 
toward  the  other  side,  where  she  landed  on  the 
bar  some  hundreds  of  yards  below  the  rest  of  the 
party,  who  were  waiting  anxiously  to  see  what 
would  happen. 

Dragging  myself  up  among  the  bushes,  I  imme- 
diately found  a  trail  leading  to  the  head  of  the 
island,  above  the  scene  of  our  mishap,  and  there 
on  a  gravel  bar  were  fresh  hoof-marks  that  told 
the  tale.  We  should  have  followed  a  shoal  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  up  stream,  and  then  have  turn 
sharply  downward  to  the  head  of  the  island.  I 
could  hardly  make  myself  heard  across  the  rapids, 
but  by  playing  the  semaphore  the  others  soon 
grasped  the  situation,  and,  one  of  them  leading 
Betty,  presently  all  were  on  the  right  side  of  the 
channel.  There  was  another  arm  of  the  river  to 
be  crossed,  but  this  was  shallow,  and  soon  we  were 
on  solid  land  near  the  foot  of  the  bold  cliffs  of 
Roche  Miette. 
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hi  T.  T^^  "  "••  fftemoon.  but  I  was  shivering 

mraneroid'-„T'  °k*'  ''"«"'"^«'  »««>  """d" 
wereTZ    ?       '"""''  ""'''"*  P'°™Pt  "id  «  they 

thTn«    ?„  I  ^        "  ''*''  ^"^'^^  »nd  «»  'he  wet 

were  snrTii"'^'"^  T"^  ""PP*''   '°   underwear, 

were  dr  eTi„°",   '°  '*'"•     "^^  **'^''  »"'»  ^"«id 
were  dried  in  time  to  save  the  hair-sprine    that 

sensitive  soul  of  the  machinery  that  so   quickly 
hL        ^    u    ^f'^'''  "'^PP«d  'o  Betty's  saddle- 

s.-^:;:rssrd-;rinj^ 
rfC-dir  ^"  --  --^'  h:ve;rio^f 

molLUr  r  a  U:n2:d  °'  !.'^.'P'r-^°'''<='» 
thousands    of    feet    hlT  ^'"'^''"*'     "'=''' 

river  a  fitUn^  /  *  '    ™**'    J"*'    ""««    the 

fwev^r  H  *^^  ''^  '**  '  superhuman  cathedral, 
lor  ever  closed  to  man.  Farther  up  there  were 
^clinal  mountains,  where  the  anticlinal "rS 

was  once  T"^"  ^'  ^''''"y^"'  leaving  wS 
was  once  the  bottom  of  the  valley  high  up  in 

S  the  'J  f,'  't^^"^  '"'^•='"'  ""vincing  tostYnc^s 
ol^Zl^^JT"''^  ^^  *«  lo^y  exalted 
and  td  !hln  ^     """"  """»  ""^^  °«  ">eir  side 
and  had  then  been  carved  by  frost  and  torrents 

^very  lofty,  were  far  more  exciting  to  a  geologist 

orazeau.  the  Clearwater,  and  the  Bow 
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The  stiff  beds  of  limestone,  quartzite,  and  slate 
of  the  Athabasca  Mountains  must  have  been  buried 
imder  a  far  thicker  load  of  overlying  rock  than  was 
the  case  farther  south-east  to  make  them  so  much 
more  plastic,  and  one  must  imagine  them  to  have 
been  thousands  of  feet  below  the  original  surface 
when  they  were  crumpled  and  contorted  into  their 
present  daring  fonns. 

Roche  Miette,  round  whose  projecting  cliffs  the 
trail  curved  beside  the  river,  is  the  most  impressive 
bit  of  architecture  along  the  Athabasca,  pushing 
its  bold  front  out  into  the  valley  like  a  command- 
ing fort  with  unscalable  walls  three  thousand  feet 
high,  and  a  flat  top  somewhat  parapeted  and  loop- 
holed.  Though  it  belongs  to  the  third  range  inward 
from  the  edge  of  the  mountains,  the  nearly  vertical 
cliff  and  the  square  and  massive  front  can  be  seen 
many  miles  out  on  the  plains. 

Beyond  it  to  the  east  the  lower  outlying  range 
has  been  severely  folded,  so  that  one  mass  has 
been  named  by  McEvoy  Folding  Mountain.  We 
limched  near  the  foot  of  this  peak,  where  there 
was  plenty  of  grass  in  the  little  openings  among 
the  poplars,  so  that  our  horses  could  fill  up  satis- 
factorily before  entering  the  wooded  foot-hills  just 
outside  the  mountains. 

In  the  afternoon  we  passed  through  the  "  gap  " 
between  the  bluish  cliffs  of  ancient  limestone  and 
turned  into  a  black  forest  of  spruce  and  pine  that 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  plains.  Beyond  this 
dark  belt  of  evergreens  our  way  was  to  lead  through 
the  parkland  of  poplar-groves  and  meadows  that 
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separates  Edmonton  from  the  Rockies.  The  route 
to  be  traveUed  was  unknown  to  us  e^^ept  for  de! 

musk"^  T?  *^*  ^^--d  many''m£':f 
muskegs  In  any  case  there  would  be  soft  trails 
^  our  horses    now  so  footsore  from  the  rock 

i„.!!!,t  ""7  *"  ^™  ^'y  «  O"  ainds  as  to  the 
journey  of  two  hundred  miles  still  to  cle     or 

Zt  rwirhobhr"^  ^"p"'*'  -^  '•^^'^  ^ 

ariven  Slowly,  hobbhng  into  camp  hours  after  th- 

sto^^dth  tdl;  ^'"''  ^°'"^'''  b^-mSand 
smoked  fish  had  been  eaten  up,  leavine  us  aeain 

to  ^^T.  Ed5""n-  "°'^'*''  -  "p'S 

to  reach  Big  Eddy,  where  there  was  a  store    in 

SemTch'^'''  "^'  ''°P'''  *«  storekeeVr'^^ud 
accept  a  cheque  m  paymem  for  supplieffor  our 

mSv^'h""""^  ^-•^'•^'^  at  Swlf^r^n" 
Moberlys,  where  prices  were  very  high  because 
a^I  except  fish  and  bear-meat  and  pf^t^,  ^ 
to  come  m  250  miles  on  the  backs  rf  p^fes 

hilU  tow  ^°"™*y  *''°'^  «  out  through  the  foot- 
hi  Is,   now    brownish   with  sear   grass   or   bright 

far  above  the  valley  and  could  look  dbwn  7^* 
blue-green  of  the  Athabasca,  winding  b«wZ 
groves  and  islands.  With  a  last  look  af  the  gTS 
nver,  we  turned  toward  the  McLeod  va^lfy  aS 
a  divide  which  was  abominable  with  mud-holes"  nd 
al  en  timber,  but  gave  a  fine  view  of  the  Rockfe, 
weeping  for  more  than  a  hundred  milef  across 
the  south-west,  somewhat  atoning  for  the  toU  Z 
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trouble.  Then  came  a  quick  descent  into  the 
charming  McLeod  valley,  where  meadows  alter- 
nated with  gp-oves  of  straight,  white-stemmed 
poplar. 

The  weather  had  justified  the  westerner's  pet 
title  of  "  Sunny  Alberta  "  since  we  had  turned  down 
the  Athabasca ;  but  reaching  the  McLeod  cloudy 
skies  covered  us,  and  the  only  sunshine  was  the 
golden  gleam  of  the  poplar-leaves,  just  in  their 
perfection  of  auttmin  colour. 

We  camped  near  the  river,  which  is  very  small 
compared  with  the  Athabasca,  near  a  party  of 
packers  on  their  way  lyestward  with  loaded  ponies. 
They  reported  a  snowstorm  and  rough  weather 
farther  east,  and  informed  us  that  we  were  at  the 
"  Leavings "  of  the  McLeod,  one  of  several 
"  Leavings  "  on  the  plains,  points  where  the  trail 
bends  off  from  one  river  valley  to  another.  Here 
my  brother  sold  poor  Baldy  to  the  head  packer, 
since  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  the  crippled  beast 
ever  to  reach  Edmonton.  It  needed  rest  and  a 
chance  to  recover,  instead  of  the  forced  marches 
we  felt  obliged  to  make ;  so  we  agreed  to  take 
it  on  with  us  to  the  Big  Eddy  and  leave  it  there. 
For  some  time  its  pack  had  been  divided  up  among 
the  riding  ponies. 

The  next  day's  journey  was  sunless  but  almost 
dazzling  with  the  poplars  against  the  grey  sky  and 
with  the  golden  pathSvay  over  their  fallen  leaves, 
making  a  splendour  of  one  vivid  colour  such  as  I 
never  before  saw  in  nature.  Our  eastern  autumn 
colours  are  more  glorious  in  their  range  of  rirh 
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Out  of  the  Mountains  to  the  Big  Eddy 

p'Sars"Le«'Ld°:j'''  """  -^^^^  *^  ">«  -«em 
evergreen  *'"■"  '""*=''^  "^^  *  ='P'^'^  of  dark 

nee?  J^i^.rwrje"trr  ''''''  "°*'"^ 
metroDolis  BiJ p^T  ^t.  .    "^""^  *°  '■«ach  that 

one  log-house  lay  bforel   with  thr^  *'"''  t""^ 

Sheets  ot^r  uln"r:z-z:t  ''°"''=' 

Thf  Fr».,^i,    X       ""c'lers  were  there  before  us. 
Ynl.  L  „  .'  ■"  ?"»  *»  ■»'  ''"■  John 

to  the  other  three  ^  'mportance 

caSt  '::^he  SSX  thf  ?ren  Z  """   ''°"^' 
line    anH   ti,        T  '^  Frenchman's  n  pht- 

'ine,  and  then    I   mounted   Uttlc   n  ^    j  , 

-ed  from  its  diminutiv  Ij.t,  "^^^^^ 
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Rabbit  (Whitey  for  short),  the  pack  pony,  while 
Yates  rode  ahead  on  a  powerful  mare. 

I  was  sorry  to  leave  the  old  party  which  had 
loyally  and  good-temperedly  borne  so  many  trials 
and  hardships  together  in  the  past  two  months,  but 
they  were  now  in  good  trim,  with  six  horses  for 
three  people,  and  should  follow  without  trouble 
over  well-beaten  trails.  It  turned  out  later,  how- 
ever, that  before  reaching  the  end  of  the  journey 
another  horse  went  lame  and  had  to  be  left  behind, 
the  black  mare  Topsy,  so  that  six  out  of  our 
original  ten  died  or  were  disabled  in  this  unlucky 
journey. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII 

THK  EDMONTON  TRAIL 

fn™","  ^  T  concerned,  the  rout  was  now  trans- 

tune  with  Jus  Majesty's  mails,  and  kept  his  bi^ 
mare  on  the  trot  wherever  the  'road  allowed  wW* 
Ae  pack  pony  was  light  o*  heel  and  of  loaded 

Whose  ponderous  name  I  abbreviated  to  Clyde  with 
h.s  short  legs  often  had  to  lope  to  keep  up 

Muskegs  were  aU  too  common,  and  there  the 
T^T::^'"yjP^'  "P.  each  hoUriooktg  tr 
an  unbroken  surface  of  green  on  the  quaking  boT 
Whitey  wa,  speciaUy  original  in  this  natter  flw^J 
choosmg   a   fresh   route,   generaUy   through   the 

stf  If  h'^^^'^'J'^^""^^  *«^'  '»<>'«  stiffened  up  tte 
skm  o  turf,  and  Clyde  followed  her  faithfuUy  s^ 
ftat  often  my  hat  was  knocked  off  and  I  was  n^rW 

S  '""  '^'^  "'""^  »  '''^  tangleVbZyT 
nilt      kT  "''  *"  '^""^  ^"''y^''  '^ch  for  the 

S  be?olTh  T','"'*  "  ^^^"'"^  -''^  •*  -- 
wnnHc  .  f^  "  '"''  *"™*'^  <l«*n  through  the 
woods  to  the  nver,  and  for  the  last  mile  or  tZ 
I  had  to  leave  everything  to  Clyde,  who  follow^ 
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Whitey's  ghostly  form  through  the  blackness  under 
trees  until  we  came  out  beside  the  gleam  of  water. 
I  could  see  nothing  of  a  ranch,  but  Yates  presently 
shouted,  and  as  a  result  there  was  a  light,  the 
dwelling  glowing  from  the  candlelight  within,  and 
proving  to  be  an  arched  wagon-cover  placed  tent- 
like on  the  £-ound.  We  went  in  and  found  Forsyth 
lighting  a  fire  in  a  minute  tin  stove  to  get  us 
some  supper.  Presently  fried  venison,  baimock, 
and  tea  filled  the  aching  void,  while  Eorsyth  ex- 
plained the  meat,  which  was  out  of  season,  by 
a  hideous  joke  as  to  a  colt  which  had  departed 
this  life.  We  found  the  venison  savoursome  in 
spite  of  the  story. 

Next  morning  Forsyth  joined  us  on  the  journey, 
but  our  start  was  delayed  because  Clyde  and  two 
of  his  horses  were  hard  to  find.  The  ranch  proved 
by  daylight  to  be  a  beautiful  flat  with  groves  and 
rich  pasture  beside  the  clear  river,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  McLeod  we  could  see  the  smoke 
of  another  party  of  ranchers.  Englishmen  banished 
here,  but  expecting  the  railway  to  bring  civilisa- 
tion to  them  in  a  year  or  two. 

On  the  trail  again,  we  climbed  out  of  the  valley 
and  crossed  poplar-covered  hills,  where  the  leaves 
had  almost  all  fallen  and  the  magic  colour  of  the 
past  few  days  had  departed.  For  a  day  or  two 
our  path  had  been  paved  with  clean,  round  disks 
of  brass  or  gold,  but  now  they  were  shrivelled 
and  brown  and  drifting  in  windrows  among  the 
bushes.  There  was  a  shrewd  briskness  in  the 
morning  air  and  ice  on  the  water-pail,  for  autumn 
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our  house  each  evening,  with  the  fireplace  ai  focui, 
and  I  soon  became  an  adept  in  the  operation, 
while  one  of  the  others  cooked,  and  the  third 
attended  to  the  saddles  and  gear  or  hobbled  one 
or  two  horses. 

Our  forced  marches  were  largely  through  park 
scenery,  with  here  and  there  a  few  red-granite 
boulders  scattered  over  the  rolling  hills,  ice-borne 
erratics  from  the  Laurentians,  hundreds  of  miles 
to  the  east.  The  country  looked  fertile,  and  often 
the  bottom  lands  were  rankly  grown  with  wild 
vetches  and  peas,  from  which  the  ponies  snatched 
long,  trailing  vines  in  passing— good  horse-ranch 
country,  according  to  Yates. 

We  began  to  meet  men  once  more,  pack  trains 
heading  for  the  west,  and  at  last  one  black,  rainy 
evening  rode  into  Lac  Ste.  Anne  over  a  broad 
road  where  wheels  had  actually  run.  In  the  rainy 
darkness  my  leader  trotted  ahead  up  hill  and  down 
into  groves  of  trees  and  across  muddy  creek 
bottoms,  and  little  Clyde  trotted  his  best  to  keep 
up,  neighing  to  his  friends  not  to  go  so  fast  when 
he  fell  behind.  Now  and  then,  looking  up  from 
a  valley,  I  could  see  a  black  silhouette  of  a  man 
on  horseback  against  a  grey  sky. 

There  was  confusion,  followed  by  strong 
language  from  Forsyih,  for  we  had  run  into 
a  band  of  cows  sleeping  on  the  road,  and  the 
pack  beasts  had  stampeded,  making  much  trouble 
to  get  them  together  again,  when  once  more  the 
race  continued.  A  house  with  a  lighted  window 
appeared  on  one  side,  and  a  door  opened  where 
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setUement.  not  far  L^^  ?k     f"""''    half-breed 
Ste.  Anne.  ""^  *'  '''"  »'«'"  <rf  Lac 

'«^i!.'d  atu'c£Lrr"^J';  ""'«'"««  ^-  a 
little  viUage    whhTh;      '^'''^^^'''x'"*  Ai«  quaint 
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woods,  but  which  had  actually  been  ridged  up  and 
provided  with  bridges,  running  most  of  the  way 
through  land  which  had  been  taken  up  as  farms 
and  showed  some  clearing  and  cultivation.  The 
settlers  were  largely  English  families,  sturdy  and 
comfortable -looking,  very  different  from  the  French 
half-breeds  of  Lac  Ste.  Anne,  and  many  of  them 
were  of  good  education,  one  gentleman  met  being 
a  Fellow  of  a  great  English  university. 

We  failed  to  reach  Edmonton  in  one  day,  and 
passed  the  night  at  the  village  of  St.  Albert,  lying 
in  a  river  valley,  dominated  by  a  feudal-looking 
group  of  buildings  on  high  ground,  a  Roman 
Catholic  educational  institution  dating  back  to  the 
times  of  earUest  settlement,  when  French  fathers 
looked  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Indians  and 
half-breeds. 

The  hotel  was  comfort  itself  compared  with 
the  rough  and  dirty  accommodation  of  Lac  Ste. 
Anne. 

Two  hours'  spin  in  the  morning  over  good  roads 
between  splendid  fields  of  rich  black  soil  where 
crops  of  grain  had  been  cut  brought  us  to  Edmon- 
ton, the  northern  capital  of  Alberta,  and  I  paid 
my  first  visit  to  this  ambitious  young  city,  laid 
out  with  streets  wide  enough  for  a  metropolis. 

My  funds  were  almost  out,  owing  to  the  heavy 
cost  of  supplies  along  the  western  end  of  the 
Edmonton  trail,  and  it  was  needful  to  visit  a  banker, 
clothed  as  I  was  in  worn-out  boots  and  a  patched 
suit,  in  a  city  where  I  had  no  references  i  but 
a  pencilled  note  from  Boker,  our  packer,  was  my 
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w^lt^"'  ■"'*  *''•  '^  "*»  ""^^'^y  in  getting 
what  money  was  needed. 

Before  bidding  goodbye  to  Yates,  the  hustler 

Lr^-  •""    **    ***   ""oth"   expedition    the 

following    summer,    «,d    found    him    wiuZ    to 

•rrange  for  horses  if  I  wanted  to  go  ^ 
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PART    VIII 

FROM  EDMONTON    TO  MOUNT  ROBSON,  jgoS 

CHAPTER    XXXIV 

THE  YELLOWHEAD  TRAIL 


On  July  31,  1908,  Mr.  Kinney,  my  brother,  and 
myself  were  in  Edmonton  once  more,  buying 
supplies,  comparing  aneroids  and  boiling-point 
apparatus  at  the  meteorological  observatory,  and 
getting  waterproof  dunnage-bags  to  preserve  our 
special  treasures  from  unlucky  spills  in  the  rivers. 
On  August  4th  we  were  at  the  Hobo  ranch,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Lac  Ste.  Anne,  John  Yates's 
headquarters,  getting  an  obstrepero'.:s  set  of  ponies 
saddled  and  packed.  An  hour's  ride  away  from 
the  ranch  it  was  remembered  that  our  future  home, 
the  teepee,  had  been  left  behind,  and  also  a  bell, 
desirable  to  make  strayed  horses  audible  if  not 
visible ;  and  Yates  went  back  with  two  horses  for 
these  indispiensables,  leaving  us  to  prepare  lunch 
near  a  little  stream.  While  busy  in  this  way  we 
observed  that  the  other  seven  horses  had  turned 
cast  to  follow  Yates's  pair,  and  we  hurried  after 
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where  the  ponies  floundered  his  light  weight  left 
him  as  free  as  air  to  enjoy  himself,  while  toil- 
ing men  helped  the  plunging  ponies  on  to  dry 
land. 

On  good  trail  one  might  see  him  halt  somewhere 
near  the  front  to  look  back  and  see  if  all  were 
coming  on  in  good  order,  and  if  there  was  »ny 
lagging  among  the  rear  animals  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  go  back  and  investigate  and  add  his  advice  and 
persuasive  powers  to  those  of  the  rider  in  the  rear. 
That  he  aided  much  in  this  was  evident  to  himself 
if  not  to  others,  and  he  bounded  forward  again 
with  a  self-satisfied  air  to  reiport  all  well  at  the 
head  of  the  column. 

I  was  somewhat  worried  for  the  little  fellow 
when  we  forded  the  first  wide  river;  but  he  was 
quite  equal  to  the  occasion— went  up  stream  to  a 
good  starting-point  and  plunged  recklessly  in, 
swimming  strongly  where  the  ponies  waded,  often 
carried  hundreds  of  yards  down,  but  always  landing 
safely  and  trotting  up  to  us  with  many  a  shake  to 
dislodge  the  cold  water.  At  one  or  two  of  the  worst 
fords  his  master  carried  him,  but  in  most  cases  he 
looked  out  for  himself  with  perfect  independence 
and  a  well- justified  trust  in  his  own  prowess. 

On  the  next  day  we  reached  Pembina  River, 
where  we  added  some  trifles  to  our  outfit  at  a  big 
supply-store.  We  then  forded  the  shallow,  muddy 
river  where  a  sixteen-foot  seam  of  coal  showed 
black  at  the  foot  of  the  bank,  climbed  the  steep 
hill  beyond,  and  were  once  more  on  an  orthodox 
pony  trail  wriggling  its  way  through  groves  and 
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meadows  with  soft  spots  uncorduroyed  and  hard 
ones  ungraded,  while  our  ponies  kept  snatching  for 
mouthfuls  of  the  rank  growth  of  vetches  and  grass. 
Here  and  there  larkspurs  rose  four  feet  high  with 
nch  spikes  of  purplish  blue,  and  though  they  are 
reported  poisonous,  humble-bees  were  gathermg 
honey  from  them,  and  my  pony  plucked  and  ate 
one  stalk  with  no  observable  effects 

It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  and  threatening  rain 
when  we  pitched  our  teepee  where  an  old  set  of 
poles  lay  on  the  border  of  a  great  natural  meadow, 
and  the  mosquitoes  invited  themselves  to  share  our 
chamber  and  had  to  be  smoked  out,  showing  that 
a  tent  with  a  good  front  of  cheesecloth  has  at 
ieast  one  advantage  over  a  teepee. 

To  recount  our  journeys  and  our  camps  is  un- 
necessary Up  to  McLeod  River  the  trail  led 
through  the  charming  p-^rk  scenery  of  northern 
Alberta  with  gentle  hills  and  valleys,  meadows  and 
poplar-woods.  threaded  here  and  there  by  a  creek 
of  brown  water,  lukewarm  in  the  August  sun,  but 
whoesome  enough.  Even  Poison  Creek,  in  its 
tovely  and  peaceful  surroundings,  we  drank  from 
without  harm,  if  without  enthusiasm. 

Haymakers  were  at  work  in  several  places 
cutting  the  natural  meadows  and  stacking  up 
excellent  fodder,  which  they  hoped  to  sell  in  the 
winter  for  $20  or  even  $50  per  ton. 

After  fording  the  cool,  clear  McLeod  there  was 

high   ground    from    which    we    looked   longingly 

toward  the  Rockies,  a  mere  rim  of  faint  blue  at 

the   horuonj     and    that    night    we    camped    at 
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Forsyth's,  where  John  and  I  had  passed  a  night 
the  year  before.  Here  we  stayed  for  Sunday, 
giving  the  ponies  a  rest  after  twenty  miles  a  day 
up  to  this  point ;  and  along  the  shore  of  the  river 
I  found  fossil  tree-stumps  undermined  from  the 
soft  cretaceous  shales  of  its  banks.  In  the  after- 
noon we  forded  over  to  the  ranch  of  the  English- 
men, who  received  us  hospitably,  and  in  the  evening 
a  young  Bostonian  living  in  the  unchinked  log 
house  with  them  gave  us  a  concert  of  operatic 
music  from  an  excellent  phonograph. 

At  this  ranch  my  brother  recovered  Topsy, 
left  behind  totally  exhausted  on  our  disastrous 
homeward  trip  last  autumn.  Topsy  was  fat  and 
frisky  and  had  no  intention  of  being  caught,  but 
at  last  succumbed  to  the  rope  in  skilful  hands, 
and  soon  after  had  a  saddle  tightly  cinched  and  a 
load  on  her  back.  Evidently  the  winter  in  the  open 
had  done  her  no  harm. 

Between  Forsyth's  and  Big  Eddy  came  an 
appalling  bit  of  mucky  ground,  and  every  animal 
sought  in  desperation  for  a  new  route  through  the 
muskeg  where  the  sod  had  not  yet  been  broken. 
It  was  a  foretaste  of  much  that  was  to  come,  for 
the  season  had  been  rainy. 

Near  the  Leavings  of  the  McLeod  a  stray  horse 
was  handed  to  John  to  return  to  its  owner  on 
Prairie  Creek,  and  the  thrifty  John  made  it  work 
its  passage  by  carrying  White  Rabbit's  load,  so  that 
she  might  go  light  and  avoid  a  sore  back.  It  was 
funny  to  see  how  our  horses  despised  and  ostracised 
the  new-comer,  even  the  little  ones  nabbing  it  with 
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a  dozen  rainbow  trout  and  one  bullhead,  makinTa 
hundred  m.Ies  of' th?  R    t- '""'"^  '"'""'"  """^ 

a  diHerent,  superior  world  from  that  of  the  enihhin^ 

submissive  stray  horse  was   handed  o^r  to  t 
owners,  soon  to  draw  its  shar-  nf  =  i, 
instead  of  carryinra  jllck  ^ay-wagon 

Then   came  the  imposing  portal  of  limestone 

LkTs  aS^  L     °""'°'  ^''^  "''^•'^  "«-«»>  blue 
laKes  and  the  nver,  or  ckxuberin?  ud  the  r^.i- 

mounum-side  for  .,100  feet  to  avfid lutgtt 
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at  the  bottom,  then  xig-zagging  with  glorious  views 
of  valleys  and  itiountains  to  the  river  flat  again. 
From  above  we  could  look  down  on  the  tangle  of 
channels  and  tributaries  of  the  river  and  on  Jasper 
and  Rishing  Lakes,  the  whole  geography  of  a 
puzzling  valley  made  clear  at  a  glance. 

The  trail  was  now  through  thickets  and  bogs 
which  none  of  us  had  traversed,  and  it  was  nearly 
nine  o'clock  and  quite  dark  when  we  reached  our 
camp  ground  at  John  Moberly's,  whose  dug-out 
canoe  was  to  carry  us  across. 

We  spent  a  Sunday  at  this  halfbreed's  ranch, 
nearly  opposite  Swift's,  enjoying  an  ancient  end 
well-ordered  civilisation  in  comparison  with  the 
squalid  tents  and  shackb  of  the  hay-cutters  passed 
along  the  trail.  Fields  of  oats  were  ripening,  well 
fenced  in,  and  cows  and  horses  were  quietly  feeding 
or  lining  up  behind  smud;ges  to  escape  the  flies. 

Mrs.  Moberly,  like  Mrs.  Swift,  makes  embroi- 
dered buckskin  suits,  fringed  and  tasselled  and 
margined  with  otter  fur,  worth  (60  eadi,  but  far 
too  nagnificent  for  ordinary  life,  John  Moberly 
is  not  only  rancher  and  ferryman,  but,  like  his 
brother  I  wan  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  keeps 
a  store  where  most  backwood?  necessaries  can  be 
purchased  at  high  prices.  We  bought  mainly  dried 
and  pounded  goat-meat,  cheap  because  manu- 
factured in  the  country,  though  some  of  us  invested 
in  grizzly  bear  claws  and  other  frontier  trifles. 

On  our  way  to  Moberly's  two  young  halfbreed 

swells  passed  us  in  the  same  direction  on  fine  horses 

with  showy  trappings,  and  later  we  made  the  closer 
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On  Mondav  »!,.,-  Mount  Robison. 

horsesSfnot  found  »r"''  '^«  ♦"«>  <"  *« 
*e  river;  and  wWle  ^        ""  '"'  ''*"''«1  '<>  "oss 

^^^l^i^^'^tjlZZZt^^^^^^^  the 

MobeWypurd'o^h  erkyt;;rfoJ  "''?'" 
of  a  log  of  balsam  poplar  aid  i^i,  '  '*"°''*'*  °« 
us  and  our  outfit  aSS  ^  ^JT '""' ^•'"•''*» 
broad  and  placid  river  -fl.^n^'^"'  '"'^^  » 
mounuins.  Before  tLiir"^  *"^  '^'^  <»«'«t 
acros.  the  eight  ^12*^  ^''""^•^°*'^  ^'^  "« 
ands         i,r^--f--thewater 

4iS°;er?rdd^roS  r;r^t"-  -- 

•-Ifbrfeds  an"? thtrZ^rr'^'Su^'"'^"'"^ 
was  on  Caledonia  Creek  Tf^M-  "  ''"'  '=*™P 
we  fared  sumptuously  at  ?hi,  t  '"'  ^'"*=y'  «"«* 
to  Mr.  Kinney's  process  ^1™"'  """'"'^  *'^'"? 
fishing-line,  havi^rrn^rr  '"^"'^"^  ^°<1  the 

wen  as  Plenty  o^^J^TdrZ^r  '^""'^  ^ 
MoX"rh.?S;  ^-r^"  P^airie,  Adolphus 
«,  being  rather  tardy  ta  tlet  sS^'f f."^'  J°'"«'* 
---cadewasU;;— ;,-^^^^^^^^ 
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The  Canadian  Rockiet 

Adolphus  riding  ahead  and  a  party  of  Indians, 
including  men,  women,  children,  and  dogs,  with  a 
mob  of  ponies,  foUofwing  at  their  leisure  behind. 
We  camped  at  the  South  of  Moose  River,  whose 
valley  we  were  to  follow  into  the  mountains, 
Adolphus  going  off  alone  to  select  and  blaie  out  the 
little  travelled  and  poorly  marked  trail. 

Moose  River  plunges  at  least  three  hundred  feet 
over  vertical  quartzite  ridges  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  mile  before  reaching  the  Fraser  valley,  the  falls 
being  hidden  in  a  narrow  canyon.  Though  quite 
a  large  river  and  not  easy  to  ford  below  or  above 
the  falls,  the  canyon  is  at  one  point  only  ten  feet 
wide,  so  that  four  spruce-sticks  have  been  thrown 
across  as  a  bridge  by  some  of  the  engineers.  It 
would  need  a  steady  head  to  cross  then),  however, 
with  the  white  foam  a  hundred  feet  below. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

«00S.  AND  SMOry  R,VK„ 

b^n^».  «d  black  huSeS;,*"*"^*'-    ""- 

The  route  picked  out  by  Ado.ni.  ■ 
a  a  steep  grade  „p  the  t^^^""'  rigr-zagged 
«Jist«ce  west  of  the  c^  J„  an? r*'""-"''''  •<""« 
«»«  bank  of  Moo,e^.w»h  '"/""''•' ♦°'^d 
«  rough  survey,  ^  ,^,1,  '  ^  ^mmenced 
fiw  camp  was  be"de  th.  *'"  ^"'"''d-     Our 

«o.t  l^«ures,ue1iX"U;  f''""  T  » 
we  vaJley  toward  a  hio-h  T'       •   *  '^"'  '»«•  "P 
Sjlacier,  while  n«r  at  hL?""""""  "«*  *  ^f^ 
"Sing  from  the  parkHke^v^T'  'P'*"'*''*  «=««^ 
sot  our  camp  set  when  th^?    **'•     ^«  »«<»  i"« 
"?«  "P  in  joyous  co2sfo„  ^t""""  ^*™«  ««'«. 
Aeir  young  chiidrS^    k"'  *'  "'""'"  "^'y™? 
the  blankeTon  thri^ba^kt  Tk*?'  ^''^^  «^  i« 
Beside  the  Moberiys  thel  L*'  ^'"""^  ^°»«  do. 
Adair,  in  the  paS   Sir  V  '  '^^""^  ^^"^  of 
a  curious  comp^d  ott^'iiL™"''  *"^«  '"'her 
*ho  had  been^ucated  /orT'*"*.'"''  **^^S«y. 
«"tem  coUege  anHwke  p     r  T ''*°°'^  ^^  *» 
*^'  as  his  Ly^l^''  ^"f"5^««d  French  as 
t^5      "  '*'^*«*  Wfelligently 
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The  Canadian  Rockiei 

and  looked  somewhat  delicate  and  refined,  yet  here 
he  was  living  meagrely  by  the  hunt,  not  more  than 
supporting  his  small  family,  and  far  less  efficient 
than  brawny  Adolphus,  who  was  igncrant  but  a 
mighty  hunter  and  a  bom  leader. 

The  women  of  the  party  were  handsome,  and 
some  of  the  children  very  pretty,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  etiquette  they  kept  to  themselves  and 
we  saw  little  of  them.  They  were  to  be  left  behind 
at  this  camp,  for  which  I  was  not  sorry,  since 
they  decidedly  hampered  us  in  travelling. 

Our  next  day's  journey  led  up  the  valley 
north-westward  toward  the  great  icefield,  with 
scarcely  any  trail,  so  that  we  had  a  great  deal 
of  chopping  to  do.  On  the  way  Adolphus  shot  a 
caribou  across  the  river,  and  we  forded  over  to 
the  spot,  where  he  proceeded  in  the  most  business- 
like way  to  skin  and  disembowel  the  animal,  which 
was  then  covered  with  moss  and  brushwood  to 
await  his  return. 

The  river  forked  near  this,  one  fork  continuing 
in  the  valley  we  had  been  following,  and  draining 
the  glacier  to  be  seen  five  or  six  miles  away.  I 
was  inclined  to  follow  up  this  fork,  which  pointed 
straight  towards  Mount  Robson ;  but  Adolphus 
made  it  clear  that  the  other  fork  was  best,  since  it 
would  take  us  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  instead  of 
to  a  broad  icefield .  The  English  party  which  visited 
Mount  Robson  the  year  after  explored  this  valley 
and  reached  the  glacier. 

Crossing  over  a  low -wooded  ridge,  we  reached 
the  other  fork  of  Moose  River  in  a  narrow  and 
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Moose  and  Smoky  Rivers 

growing  Ser^dl    °"°'""'  '"^''='>  '^•^  "een 
^ost  all  of  th^^""'"  ™««^«''  »»  '^^  advanced. 
WW,? hl^^  *=*''?:">fif  '»*»  glaciers. 

on  the  stee7it1n  £r^''  ''^'>'  «^  *  ^°« 
u*.  and  started X^r^^.,'  ''5°°  ^«'"  »''«^« 

with  an  aSe  of  1K  4^^  faX!"'  '°"^'  ^'°^ 
would  travel  on  W^i  If   «^'^*P'<"y  as  most  men 

among  the  buS  S!  ""*=??'"»"»  «<«*  Ceding 
liundred  ylrds  oT?;  f  ?.''*=*'*y  "«««  within  tw^ 
bushes  Tht  tSe'l^'f  T"'".  '5*''^'*  '««*»  -><• 
another    wh^  »^'  *  ^^°''  ''"'•^'^'y  followed  by 

rollinrUXtr^dTe't'"'/''"  '^^'-' 
AdolphuV  rolled  k^'ut     ^    ^^^^^^  ^*«  °''^^- 

wvy^oh^s?a;dZSt^'rdotf  ^^  *- 

as.t  was  late,  leavin/^e  cSTt^tnuru^Th^' 

show^eltV'dol  ^"'^  r'  '^''^  ^  '«> 
contemptuousTy  L'U  "'T^^'^T'  ^  ^'""'='' 
woman's  work  m^t^lf'      .v    .  '  '™°''-       '»  was 

Who  couM  t^'ZtrXl^^''  °'  ^  -" 
sbowrr^.'^L'^!,tstl' »  %^.>  Cloudy  day  with 
mountain  anrSoughT5o^\L""''  ""^'  ""  *^ 
skinned  and  cut  uTLdvZ  h  ^°^''  "^'"^  ^ 
Adolphus  doing  the  S^^fb^ir'  *  ^""^  «-• 
with  the  skill  o'f  an  SX^^J  """"'^  ''*•''' 
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In  the  afternoon,  with  two  others,  he  set  off  on 
horseback,  ostensibly  to  follow  the  tracks  of  a 
grizzly,  but  really  to  point  out  to  his  companions, 
Mr.  Kinney  and  John,  the  route  toward  Mount 
Robson;  and  on  their  return  he  announced  that 
his  family  needed  meat,  so  that  he  had  to  go  back 
with  the  goat  and  caribou  to  save  them  from 
hunger.  This  was  probably  only  an  excuse  to 
leave  us,  for  an  Indian  alone  is  uncomfortable 
with  white  men;  however,  I  was  willing  to  let 
him  go,  since  we  were  not  far  from  our  goal. 
Monday  morning,  therefore,  Adolphus  loaded  his 
powerful  black  pony  with  the  skin  and  meat  of 
the  goat,  fastening  it  in  front  of  and  behind  his 
saddle,  and  took  his  way  down  the  valley,  while 
we  turned  up  toward  the  pass. 

He  was  the  most  typical  and  efficient  savage  I 
ever  encountered,  a  striking  figure,  of  powerful 
physique  and  tireless  muscles,  and  thoroughly 
master  of  everything  necessary  for  the  hunter 
in  the  mountains.  His  fine  black  horse  was  like 
unto  him,  and  quite  ruled  over  our  bunch  of 
ponies,  in  spite  of  being  a  stranger  among  them. 
Mounted  erect  on  his  horse,  with  gay  clothing  and 
trappings,  Adolphus  was  the  ideal  centaur,  at  home 
in  the  wilderness,  and  quite  naturally  dominated 
the  little  party  of  Indians  who  had  been  travelling 
with  us,  though  he  was  not  more  than  twenty-one, 
while  Adair  must  have  been  thirty-five. 

Going  up  the  valley  we  passed  the  last  trees  at 
6,300  feet,  much  lower  than  on   passes  farther 
south;   and  at  6,500  feet  entered  a  barren  valley 
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divide  crossed  the  mam  continental 

Smoky  River. 
^ollowed  up  to  us  source  at  the  foot  of  ISlount 
r^mg  several  hundred  feet  above  the"^!      On 
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ponies  down  to  the  other  fork  of  the  Smoky,  a 
raging,  muddy  mountain  torrent  where  we  encoun- 
tered It ;  but  after  going  up  stream  a  mile  or  two, 
stiJl  m  the  pouring  rain,  it  became  evident  that 
we  ware  moving  in  the  wrong  direction. 

We  had  to  take  a  dangerous  ford  through  a 
powerful  current  flowing  over  slippery,  round 
boulders ;  and  then,  crossing  a  small  flat,  reached 
another  river,  undoubtedly  the  right  branch,  since 
It  had  clear  blue  water,  and  we  knew  from  Adolphus 
tlMt  the  river  we  were  to  foUow  came  from  a 
lake. 

This  branch,  too,  we  forded  and  then  followed 
up  Its  bank,  presently  coming  to  a  splendid  series 
of  waterfalls,   where  we  had  to  turn  aside  over 
precipitous  slopes  among  scattered  clumps  of  trees 
Beyond  this  sudden  rise  in  the  valley  there  was 
a  wide  grassy  flat  flooded  with  warn  from  the 
stonn,  and  after  spUshia(  for  two  milM  through 
the  muddy  water  w«  cmm  to  Mother  slight  rise 
jnth  a  turn  in  the  v«.^y  towwd  ttm  souA-m^. 
Here  a  charming  little  lake  in  eke  weckis,  w,th  some 
teepee-poles  m  an  opoung  B<«r  by,  oifcsrad  a  camp 
ground,  and  as  it  was  nearly  ^fat  oclock  and 
we  were  soaked  and  exhMsted  and  feumshed.  we 
camped. 

We  had  hoped  to  end  our  journey  at  the  foot 
ot  Robson^  of  which  we  had  caught  exciting 
glimpses  through  drivmg  clouds,  but  to  go  on 
would  have  meant  camping  in  the  dark  in  a  region 
soaked  with  water. 

The  steaming  ponies  soon  disappeared  behind 
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S  firellhf^  t  and  clothes,  finishing  the  work 

KTourd  t  m-^  '"''"'"'«  '°  ^•^''^^  «  final  camp 

Efthe^tnuir  ""  '''  ^''"^^  <='-  -  *- 

^V^;r2.-rt-^{E! 

reports  of  lakes  and  glaciers ;    but  the  rest  of  «, 
busied  ourselves  with  cutting  wood,  baking  bread 

This  snowstorm  wa?  ominous.     It  was  the  28rt, 

-irgtrta:ht\^rs:£^-- 

siorssX^r  ■'^^'  -«^^^--  Of-;': 
..rbeiirg^^Tth^^^^^^^^^^ 

notting'^'in'sUrbut'tl"  "'  '"''  ^'^^^  -''' 
and  th^e  lokf  curL  ^P  t'oThe"'"^  °'  ""^^^ 

ir^\r ""-' "-  "'  -"--: 

pan.    However.  i::^mu'4TarneTrn^hetar 

StVTothe'l-^'K-""''^^'  °"«^'   -  -i^    "i' 
"gm  as  to  the  climbing  of  Robson. 

When  at  dinner-time  John  took  the  pot  off  the 
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fire  and  gave  us  a  savoury  stew  of  dried  goat- 
meat,  with  rice  and  curry,  followed  by  tapioca  and 
raisins,  things  looked  more  hopeful.  The  snow- 
stonn  could  not  last  for  ever,  and  we  were  nearly 
three  thousand  feet  higher  up  than  Ust  year  for 
the  beginnmg  of  our  climb,  so  that  three  clear 
days  might  see  the  work  accomplished. 

The  fire  cast  ruddy  gleams  on  the  faces  and 
blankets,  and  we  felt  very  comforUble  in  spite  of 
the  thickly  falling  snow  outside.  For  this  work 
a  teepee  is  far  ahead  of  a  tent,  for  all  the  cooking 
and  most  of  the  necessary  duties  of  life  might  go 
on  under  cover;  and  so,  once  more  comforted, 
each  turned  into  his  blankets  in  his  own  particular 
quarter  of  the  circle,  piling  up  any  extra  garments 
on  the  side  away  from  the  fire;  for  a  teepee  is, 
simply  a  conical  chimney,  and  cold-air  currents 
must  come  in  beneath  the  canvas  to  replace  the 
smoky,  warm  air  that  ascends  among  the  poles 
at  the  summit. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI 

AT   THE   FOOT   OF  MOUNT  ROBSON 

weTm^rn^  *'  "°*  *»'  ™«"^»  »nd  thing, 
r7J„d?h  P"""™"'"?'  'hough  clouds  still  clung 
round  the  mountains.     A  little  journey  of  a  muf 

ZT  r*.*  *  '*''*  '»«'•  «^«'  *«  gravelly  flaTat 
Ae  head  of  Smoky  River  brought  us  to  a  grove 
of  spruce  and   balsam,   protected   by  a  Ls^ve 

down  from  Robson.  Here  we  should  have  shelter 
and  plenty  of  dry  wood  from  the  dead  fr«s  wh  u 
one  thread  of  the  gUcUl  drainage  isseTclo«  to 
our  door  as  a  water  supply,  and  o^  th^  lol   slopl" 

forte^rer  '"°"  '""^  ^""^  *-  -'  P«"- 

twpee  out  of  the  clumsy  spruce  saplines  short 
of  stature  and  thick  at  the  butt,  accoVdteg'to  the 
fashion  of  trees  near  timber-toe;  but  af  £.«h 
we  were  snugly  housed  at  exactly  Ae  prober  pS 
for  our  work.  It  seemed  probable  thaffte  glacier 
would  prove  our  best  highway  toward  hf  top 
and  It  elided  on  each  side  of  us  less  than  wo 
hundred  yards  away,  where  the  ridge  of  rocTwS 
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protected  the  grove  from  destruction  sloped  down 
to  the  valley.  Our  camp  was  at  about  5,700  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  was  less  than  eight  miles  in 
a  straight  line  from  where  we  had  camped  beside 
Grand  Forks  River  the  year  before,  so  that  it  had 
required  a  circuit  of  forty  miles  through  the  moun- 
tains to  turn  the  flank  of  Robson  and  place  us 
at  a  point  of  vantage  in  his  rear. 

A  more  delightful  and  inspiring  camp  could  not 
>e  imagined,  and  from  our  door  we  could  look 
across  to  a  fine  row  of  mountains,  rising  perhaps 
to  nine  thousand  feet,  their  peaks  now  and  then 
standing  dark  against  the  sky  when  the  clouds 
thinned.  Between  them  small  blue  glaciers  crept 
a  little  way  into  the  gorges,  below  which  was  rock 
and  dark  timber,  and  then  parkland  where  small 
coloured  spots  were  the  ponies  feeding.  Much 
of  the  valley  bottom  was  of  gravel,  cut  by  almost 
numberless  strands  of  muddy  water  pouring  from 
the  two  branches  of  the  main  glacier  behind  us.  To 
the  north-west  was  a  pretty  lake,  which  we  named 
after  Adolphus,  and  to  the  south-west  a  some- 
what larger  sheet  of  water  of  an  exquisite  turquoise 
blue,  named  Berg.  Lake,  because  Blue  Glacier  ends 
in  it  and  calves  off  small  icebergs.  The  mile's 
space  betv/ten  the  two  lakes  is  the  watershed,  since 
Berg  Lake  drains  into  Grand  Forks  River. 

Just  in  front  of  us  the  gravel  flats  were  nearly 
bare,  but  both  to  right  and  left  there  were  scattered 
bushes,  followed  by  spruce-groves  on  old  moraines, 
and  rising  on  mountain -sides  several  hundred  feet 
above  us-. 
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At  the  Foot  of  Mount  Robson 

th«^«ll!"''l?  '  '"'"'''■"'  ^"^  '™™  »"  «»n.p  into 
he  valley  Mount  Robwn  came  into  view  during 
Ae  rare  ,„,en,al.  when  the  cloud,  drifted  a^y 
duclosmg  «»  taposing  dome  of  white  rising  e2 
^Z      /r  '"^"'  our  valley,   the  loweV^rt 
o^  tutir     '""""  ?^  ™^''-    I'^^'di^tely  behTnd 
our   httle   grove   a   half-mile   of   glacier   flowed 
^paratrng  us  from  the  cliffs  of  the  Rearg  Jd  one 
o    the  subordmate  peaks,  which  reached  a  hright 
of  about  nme  thousand  feet.  * 

Rain  fell  i„  the  valley  and  snow  on  the  heights 
day  after  day.  making  a  heart-breaking  delay  aftS 
our  last  year's  experience;  and  as  thf  up^'r  pTrt 
of  the  mountam  was  shrouded  there  was  nothing 

eadv  for""'  T"  'l^  -"°'«<^in?s  and  get  thing! 
ready  for  a  start.  Every  morning  I  rose  at  3.30 
to  look  at  the  weather,  and  then  turned  in  aS 

som,!^  '^  !       "^  immediate  neighbourhood  gave 

inTtr«r'.r^  '''"'^'-    ^""^  ^'^'^i"  ^'  "'^dently 
m  retreat,  hke  most  Rocky  MounUin  glaciers   for 

str«ched";''"=^.°'  ^"''*''  ^'^y  ^«d  smoothed  rock 
stretched  for  fifty  feet  between  the  dripping  end  of 
he  ice  and  the  last  moraine,  and  after  a  depression 
Acre  was  a  second  moraine;  both  were  of  stonj 
blue  clay,  wuhout  vegetation,  so  that  they  coull 
not  have  been  freed  from  ice  for  any  leLh  of 

Sis  ^:r^  T  ^''^  ""  ™°'^  -cie'nt  ^a  J 
th&n  ",'  °""   ^*   wiUow-bushes   having 

h.rteen    annual    rmgs.    the    next    covered    with 
spruce-trees,   some   more   than   a   hundred   y^a^ 
old,  while  our  httle  comer  of  forest  must  have  be« 
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screened  from  the  ice  by  its  background  of  rocks 
for  at  least  four  hundred  years,  since  trees  cut  for 
wood  show  that  number  of  rings. 

From  the  end  of  the  glacier  several  streams 
flowed,  those  from  the  south-western  side  all 
making  their  way  to  Berg  Lake,  while  the  largest 
came  from  beneath  the  north-eastera  ice-lobe, 
immediately  tumbling  as  a  waterfall  down  a  ridge 
of  rocks  and  then  spreading  out  into  several 
branches  on  the  fan  of  gravel  below.  Most  of 
these  branches  reach  Lake  Adolphus,  but  two  or 
three  bend  off  to  the  south-west  and  join  forces 
with  those  entering  Berg  Lake. 

The  branches  feeding  Berg  Lake  make  their  way 
to  Fraser  River  and  the  Pacific  at  Vancouver,  while 
the  other  branches  flow  northwards  through  Smoky 
and  Peace  Rivers  to  the  Mackenzie  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  a  unique  instance 
of  a  river  dividing  and  flowing  in  opposite 
directions  to  separate  oceans. 

A  curious  geographical  puzzle  attaches  to  this 
stream  leaping  from  its  ice  cavern,  since  the  region 
drained  by  Smoky  River  belongs  to  Alberta  and 
that  by  Fraser  Iliver  to  British  Columbia,  the 
watershed  forming  the  boundary  of  the  two 
provinces.  What  part  of  the  glacier  and  of  the 
mountain  belongs  to  each  province? 

Until  our  arrival  at  Mount  Robson  from  the 
north  side,  it  had  always  been  supposed  that  the 
whole  mountain  and  a  large  stretch  of  territory  to 
the  north-east  belonged  to  British  Columbia,  and 
all  the  maps  indicate  the  boundary  so ;  but  the 
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Y^rJt        ^'  ^'°^'"'  *"  Alberta. 

a^tew  feet  from  our  door  might  rise  and  flood  us 
of  «%»^"r"*^  *!  "*"  '^'^  to  the  «outh 

At  intervals  between  showers  the  longest  ha,- 
Ime  possible  on  the  gravel  flat  wa^  ti~f    .       J 
used  ,o  triangulate  tfe  top  ofrunTSb:"^  ^^d' 

rSjSrpdS-^-^ 
far::d-sjvr-H 

cameras,  but  found  swirling  cloud  wrSdiL 
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mnr,  the  briUiance  once  more  before  the  picture 
could  be  taken. 

With  spits  of  rain  in  the  valley  and  on  the  roof 
c^  the  teepee,  and  snow  falling  on  the  mountain, 
tLmgs  looked  gloomy;  and  when  we  heard  the 
thunder  of  avalanches  on  the  slope  of  the  dome 
above  us,  invisible  among  the  clouds,  our  hearts 
sank,  lest  we  should  misa  our  chance  a  second 
tmie. 

At  length  a  fine  day  greeted  as,  on  August  30th ; 
but  It  was  Sunday,  and  in  deference  to  the 
minister's  wishes  we  did  not  climb,  hoping  that  the 
spell  was  broken  and  we  should  now  have  a  few 
days  of  clear  weather. 

The  day  was  spent  exploring  past  Berg  Lake, 
gettmg  magnificent  views  of  Bluf  Glacier  cas- 
cading down  from  the  Hejmet  to  end  in  the  lake 
or  rather  to  be  doubled  up  by  reflection  m  that 
mirror,  occasionally  broken  by  a  puff  of  wind. 
Beyond  it  there  was  another  glacier  descending 
from  between  the  Hehnet  and  Robson,  and  then 
came  the  series  of  falls  and  cascades  into  the  valley 
where  we  had  turned  back  the  year  before,  some 
of  these  falls  making  a  sheer  leap  of  more  than 
a  hundred  feet. 

The  river  once  made  its  way  down  in  gentler 
fashion  through  an  almost  dry  canyon  to  the  north, 
which  may  have  been  dug  before  the  great  exten- 
sion of  ice  in  the  glacial  period,  while  the  later 
course  is  so  rer»nt  that  the  river  has  not  had  time 
to  cut  its  way  aeep  into  the  rock. 

Robson  itself,  seen  from  the  new  angle    had 
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pyramid  to  a;  sky  tth  r''  '!  """  '  '^""^ 
across,  casttog  hw  ,75  ^'"''  ^'°"'*'  *^««Pin« 
of  the  snow  *^  ''"''*""  °°  *«  P««  whi^ 

t».e*'r^f  "k?B^^  tro  °c";  ''''-■  '-  -  '^^ 
clouds,  and  on  T^Ia  ^  "°''«'  ""-apped  to 

was  r;,S  v^th  CLrr"?  *"  whole  valley 
hide  all   the   m„    J^        hangmg  so  low  as  to 

»howe«  of  fine  °  to        '"''''   *"'   ''"^'^^«   "^-^ 

«>etween"le"''e;S'  oT  thri'"'*  ^-^  '''^  '^«'-- 
boulder;    while  Mr    KnJ^  *  conspicuous 

and.  when  th«  weaker  r^  ^7*"  T'^  «»"-«"ic, 
of  the  nearer'Tota'^^of-^j.^-bedson.e 
grouse,  many  of  which  f.ii»t.-  ""  '**"=*  of 

They  were  very  T«?  S  ^"  ""'"^»  "^"J"''- 
could  get  witS  aTw  St  XT^"'  *°  ''^^  "-« 
kill  them,  but  thev  wel  HI  ""  ^"^  ^'^'^  'o 
o-  rapiiy  diL'to^^--  tSr  '^''"^  ^"^  --<» 

hut  saw  little  through  SfcloLis  °r"' f ''''°"' 
Plored  the  mato  alaclr  f„!  ^  "^  *^^°  "- 

•making  the  cu^t  find  of^The^h  *'"  "''^^  "P' 
among  some  moratoicdebrt  on  »h''  °'  '  '^^^ 
the  antoial  chosen  A^o" -o?  Sf  T'  j^^ '""'^ 
'ce  as  a  burial-place?     w»  T^  *^^'''"  °f 

"ountato  to  the  wes  l1,  T'*^  *^  ""'^^ 
honour.  ^^^   Mountato.    to   his 
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John,  when  not  cooking  or  looking  after  the 
horses,  played  with  the  bull  terrier  or  took  bis 
gun  in  quest  of  goats,  which  never  presented  them- 
selves, though  he  once  saw  a  beaver  at  work  near 
Lake  Adolphus  and  was  wicked  enough  to  shoot  at 
him,  without  success.  A  day  or  two  before  the 
horses  were  stampeded  by  this  beaver  slapping  his 
tail  on  the  water. 

We  were  beginning  to  worry  about  the  food 
question,  and  deliberately  slept  late  and  went  to 
bed  e«rly  so  as  to  do  with  two  meals  a  day ;  but 
our  appetites,  unfortunately,  were  never  more 
vigorous  than  now  in  this  cool  mountain  valley. 

Ahnost  always  we  were  watching  Mount  Robson, 
or  ga«ng  at  the  clouds  in  his  direction,  some- 
times catching  a  gleam  of  sunshine  through  the 
slanting  raindrops,  while  blue  gloom  hid  the  moun- 
tains down  the  Grand  Forks,  At  other  times  the 
top  of  Robson  was  caught  by  winds  from  the  south- 
west, tumbling  over  its  summit  a  grey  cowl  of 
flying  clouds  that  hid  the  sun  from  us,  but  left 
the  mounuins  to  right  and  left  more  or  less  clear. 
Then  there  was  often  a  brilliant  rainbow  spanning 
the  Smoky  Valley. 

On  the  3rd  of  September  John  announced  that 
there  were  only  one  week's  supplies  left,  and  we 
held  a  council  as  to  ways  and  means,  to  decide 
whether  John  should  go  on  foot  down  the  Grand 
Forks  to  T6te  Jaune  Cache  or  should  take  ponies 
and  make  a  rush  to  Swift's.  The  latter  seemed 
safest,  and  next  morning  I  woke  him  at  five  and 
he  was  oil  with  two  ponies  by  seven,  expecting 
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ably  rainy  day,  wWi?  1  Jl*  v   '"'""  °^  *  "»»«■ 

roaring  down  timlSSfror/'  *"  '"'''' 
»mce  the  rain  below  was  J„  "    ,  ?  *""'  *"  '™«' 

we^''i:«irr;tVerve?:cr  *'^'  '-•-  - 

teepee,  tliere  wa^Thi    I,       ?  ""PP^^  inside  the 

had  found  Adolphus^dThl  h  .1  T"  /*"*'"•  «« 
a  days  journey  down  the  Soot  T\'«">'  °»'y 
the  nieht  with  tLm  -ft  ^  .  **  """'y-  ^^  stayed 
of  freVh  gStSt'Ld    '    r^"^'  three-quarts, 

and  pounded  m^rl7th?f^r'''  °'  '^«*» 
•olved.  •       ^''  **  ^oo^J  problem  was 

we  lived  mainly^n  the  fltw '^  *"*•  ''<»><=«forth 
-erstron,-«aT.i%rn;/,f---;^ 
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OUR     FIRST     CLIMB 

Next  morning,  the  sth  of  September,  the  top  of 
Robson    was    cloudless    at    3.30,    and    fantastic 
streamers  of  aurora  danced  behind  it  against  a 
clear,  starry  sky.     I  rubbed  my  sleepy  eyes,  and 
woke  to  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  there  was 
a   chance    of   climbing.      Soon    the   others   were 
roused,  while  I  lighted  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
teepee,  and  all  made  haste  to  get  ready.     Yates 
warmed  up  the  goat-meat  stew  and  presently  had 
the  pot  of  tea  boiling,  and  we  ate  breakfast  with 
the  dull  appetite  of  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Some  grouse  that  Mr.  Kinney  had  shot  a  few  days 
before  had  been  cooked,  and  kept  on  ice,  so  that  a 
lunch  was  all  ready.     Each  took  a  grouse  and 
a  bannock  and  a  bottle  of  tea  in  his  sack,  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  light  enough  we  began  the  stiff 
climb  up  the  front  of  the  glacier,  winding  and 
scrambling   along    ice-ridges    separated    by   deep 
crevasses.    The  three  principals  had  ice-axes,  and 
John  Yates,  who  was  eager  to  come  with  us  for  a 
first  experience  of  the  ice,  had  made  himself  an 
alpenstock  on  Sunday  out  of  a  pole  and  a  heavy 
wire  nail. 
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fleecy  cloud  cli„|i„-  to  h  oT'  ^  '  '^*"'  »  ""»« 
««•  we  were  m%^  "in,  ''^"*  ""^  "«*. 
crooked  route  aij^e  ^hl  "  *'  '''"°^«»  «»>« 
Ouring  earlier  e«ter!nJ  ?  •*""•*"  P'^^ed  out 
PU'ple  bulk  of  .he  rXS-  ■"*"  *"'  «'«' 
a  nu«ive  outlier  that ifdT/l  "*''  '°  *'  "^^t. 
were   now   on    thrm.^?      ""  """«»«<»•   We 

-iking,  and  in  tsTht'^twrr"'    """   ^^^ 
'he  Rearguard  and  onXoTe  fT.''""  P»"«<« 
peat  peak  of  Robson    wh,?.       u""'"'*  "P  «  'he 
At  a  bold  tower  of  rUk    'rfK**;'^  '""«'''"*• 
named  the  Extinguisher^e  1?  '?'"'  "•*"  "''='^- 
and  bend,  nearly  «  a  „aL        ,^''^'*''  ''''*«"»  out 
P^'k.    Here  it  h'a:?raS  fTjT'"''  '"'  "-•« 
crevawes  mostly  too  wWe  t„   ■       "  ""  ^^  '°ng 
f  tance   to   the\^d  of  the  T^'  "*  *^'  *« 
''o-Wed.    The  main  lderJr/"r  *»*   «l«'te 
«eepe«  mountain  slop^  'Jhere  it    *J  ^'  *"  '''• 
of  «iow  and  ice  from  S,ve  "  ^^  ^  '»"» 

^P  to  this  the  ice  harf  i. 
"««>e  fair  going  yJ,  .hrf      '"  ""^^'y  «»«  and 
cost  US  the  mr™^^;,;^  ^^8^^  "^^  f'*^'"  1««^ 
to  lunch  in  full  view  of  nlff  "°**"  ^^  «°PPed 

cent  hangine  ^l^cZ.  i  ^^  '"PP*'^  '^th  mamifi. 
^»  thufdef e?S  SnTer^J;:''  f-endous'^cf- 
They  looked  like  shortZVd  w^!  iT^  *""*''««■ 
■nunched  our  grouse  indh      ''**'5'"^'  ""»  as  we 

;or  dessert,  ourTl^gTwe^r'f  T'^  ^'""^"'"^ 

f-r  huge  trains  of  ice'iS^^Lf '^P'-^'^t. 

3^"  kept  rushmg  farther 
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and  farther  out  on  the  tumbled  surface  of  the  main 
glacier,  threatening  to  cut  off  the  route  we  had 
planned  to  follow. 

After  lunch  we  crossed  the  wide  avalanche  path, 
bending  away  from  the  cliffs  to  get  beyond  the 
range  of  the  rolling  blocks ;  and  then  began  the 
stiffest  part  of  the  climb,  on  a  slope  of  snow  and 
ice  with  an  angle  of  more  than  50*.  This  led  up 
to  a  broad  bastion  with  a  dome-like  surface  of 
ice,  from  which  no  hanging  glaciers  threatened  to 
send  down  avalanches,  and  from  the  foot  of  the 
ExtinguishRr  we  had  chosen  it  as  the  safest  route. 

Mr.  Kinney,  my  brother,  and  Yates  took  turns  in 
kicking  in  steps  as  long  as  the  snow  was  suitable, 
but  soon  it  formed  only  a  film  over  ice,  and  then 
steps  had  to  be  cut.  A  recently  sprained  knee 
kept  me  from  joining  in  this  work,  so  that  my 
ice-axe  went  to  Yates,  and  I  had  to  be  content 
with  his  rough  alpenstock,  which  could  scarcely 
be  stuck  into  the  ice  at  all. 

Yates  suffered  from  cold  feet,  for  his  boots  were 
never  meant  for  climbing,  and  the  hobnails  he  had 
put  into  the  thin  soles  reached  right  through  the 
leather  and  conducted  away  the  warmth  of  his  feet. 
Altogether,  he  was  very  badly  equipped  for  the 
ice,  which  was  getting  so  steep  that  it  was  hard 
work  for  the  second  man  in  the  row  to  spell  the 
first,  ^ince  side  steps  had  to  be  cut  to  let  him 
past.  Poor  Yates's  sensations  during  this  first 
experience  on  steep  ice  could  not  have  been 
enviable,  but  he  was  too  plucky  to  stow  any  dis- 
comfortt  and  he  was  so  powerful  with  the  ice-axe, 
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deal  worried  »«  «„ j  u-   ! '  "***  *"**  »  ««>od 

.    Clingmg  to  our  doubtful  footholds  we  w^r-  „  . 
m  a  mood  to  delay  lone  at  th-  »,    i.  "  "°* 
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ably  •  thousand  feet  above  us  dose  by  to  the  east 

mtb  numberless  mountains  in  all  directions  beyond 
tnese  nearer  summits. 

We  began  the  descent  fece  to  face  with  the 
mountam,  carefully  feeling  with  the  toes  for  the 
old  steps  cut  in  the  ice;  but  after  some  hundreds 
of  feet  of  this  Ignominious  work  the  slope  became 
gentler,  and  we  could  turn  our  eyes  toward  the 
glacier  below,  and  finally  there  was  a  glissade 
to  the  flatter  part  of  the  ice-sheet,  where  one  could 
get  up  some  speed  in  walking. 

Coming   up   in   the   shadow   and   chill   of   the 
mommg,  the  glacier  ,had  been  silent  and  dead 
bound  by  the  frost  of  the  night ;   but  now,  towards 
evenmg  of  a  warm  day,  all  was  gay  and  full  of  life 
-rUls  leapmg  and  tinkling  on  all  sides,  joining  to 
make  brooks  of  crystalline  water,  often  too  wide  to 
leap.    Here  and  there  these  streams  had  cut  their 
way  down  into  ice  canyons  by  no  means  easy  to 
cross,  and  m  one  place  we  halted  to  see  such  a 
stream  plunge  with  hollow  reverberations  into  a 
mill,    disappearing  into  mysterious  blue  depths. 
The  hollow  funnel  of  ice  round  this  natural  pen- 
stock  was  of  contorted  blue  and  white  ice,  like 
delicately  vemed  marble.    This  was,  no  doubt,  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  subglacial  river  flowing  over 
the  rocks  near  our  camp. 

We  could  not  halt  long  to  admire  it,  for  we  did 
not  care  to  negotiate  the  narrow  ice-ridges  between 
the  crevasses  after  dark,  so  we  pushed  on  to  the 
steep  end  of  the  glacier,  reaching  our  snug  camp 
among  the  trees  in  the  dusk  after  thirteen  hours  on 
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welcome  ofTaTwWsC   r^J'^^g  «   his 
0»«,  ♦!,  •         '"■^'^  «"d  master. 

faUure,  and  we  Snch!^  *«  disappomtmem  of  our 
learned  AtZltT  '^^  '^'^  **«'  "'e  had 

W»  "cowLt  "Vt™  f '  J«lf-hear.edly  about 
significance!,  the  IZ  T'"'"'  """='"-'«« 
that  Yates,  the  pL,i  who^t""'  ''^™''>8 
about  a  horse  but  n^»^'  u  ^'''^  everything 
that  it  waride^ffcT^d!^^""  *  ^""'''  ^^'''^ 
a  second  timT  Wth  hi,  l""l'""  *°  J°«  •« 
alpenstock,  very  f^w  tra ted  1^  ^°°*'  "^^  '"'^'' 
We  «red  to  aU  St' RTbsr^"  ^^'^ 

-  «itSr  ri'tr  ^ikSTiisr  ^  '^^  -« 

glea^edl^Su^^Le   .krSrH"!   '^°''^°'' 
even  the  fact  tharwe  were  it       \'''  ='"^"-  Not 

balancing  on  ice-ridges  wkh  a  M  **'   """^^ 

each  side  more  troubfesome      L  i"\"'^*''*  °" 
down  we  reached  the  S"  bLfto  '''  '""'*'' 

«>.  snow,  two  miles  u^ptJ::;Lr^7r^^ 


ill 
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point  whera  it  bends  towards  the  north.    The  only 
spot  bare  of  snow  and  ice  beyond  this,  as  we  had 
noted  on  the  day  of  our  climb,  was  a  few  hundred 
yards  onwards,  near  the  foot  of  the  steep  cliffs  of 
the  Extinguisher,  and  there  angular  rocks  gave 
poor  materials  for  a  bed.     While  I  set  to  work 
levelling  the  surface  for  our  blankets  in  a  sheltered 
nook  of  the  moraine,  the  others  scrambled  over  to 
an  older  moraine  on  the  flanks  of  Lynx  Mountain 
to  gather  some  dead  wood  where  the  last  bushes 
were  fighting  for  their  lives.     Soon  a  fire  was 
blaxing,  giving  light  to  finish  making  the  bed ;  and 
not  long  after  we  were  wrapped  in  our  blankets, 
looking  across  toward  the  pallid  face  of  Mount 
Robson,  on  which  the  moon  was  shining.    About 
us    everything    was    submerged    in    darkness    by 
the  shadow  of  the  Lynx  behind  us,  so  that  the 
moonlit  hanging  glaciers  and  the  snow  dome  rose 
above  the  dark  glaicier  at  our  feet  like  a  lovely 
vision  outlined  against  a  nearly  black  sky  sprinkled 
with  stars. 

It  was  comforting  to  think  that  two  hours  of 
tedious  glacier  work  and  1,400  feet  of  ascent  above 
our  main  camp  would  be  saved  in  the  morning,  no 
insignificant  gain  in  the  shortening  September  days. 
A  brilliant  day,  followed  by  a  brilliant  night, 
sent  us  to  sleep  in  good-humour,  with  hopes  of 
fine  climbing  in  the  morning. 

Some  time  before  morning,  however,  I  woke  up 

uneasily  and  pulled  the  blankets  over  my  head, 

and  my  bedfellows  stirred  in  the  same  way  half- 

-mconsciously,  for  a  bitterly  cold  breeze  had  sprung 
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hidden.  *^     '  ™**  **  mountains  were 

drivr„'  K  *"  '"i  "^  ""=  '^y  '''«'*«"  of  heavy  rain 

Md  I  explored  it  for  fuHrrhunrf;  <?V      ^™P' 

a  roof  of  ice  with  a  nrrii:„X*  ofbiur" 

Toward  evening  there^.ere  clearinglld^,"^. 
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we  decided  to  make  another  attempt  on  Robwm, 
trudging  once  more  over  the  glacier  with  packs  on 
our  backs,  balancing  on  ice-ridges,  and  leaping 
open  crevasses  where  not  too  wide,  but  prodding 
carefully  with  our  ice-axes  where  drifted  snow 
might    conceal    a    hidden    opening,    and    finaUy 
^bering  over  the  moraine  where  we  had  camped 
before  to  the  last  bushes  on  the  mountain-side. 
We  found  the  stunted  things   loaded  with  deep 
snow,  but  managed  to  clear  off  a  shehered  space 
among  them  for  our  bed,  which  we  feathered  well 
with  the  stumpy  little  spnice-boughs.     John  had 
brought  up  a  load  of  wood  and  the  food,  and  after 
f  upper  by  an  economical  fire  made  his  way  down 
m  ths  twilight,  after  which  we  gathered  some  more 
dead  bushes  for  fuel,  watched  a  rather  threatenine 
sunset  sky  of  violet  and  gold  behind  the  Lynx 
Mountams,  and  turned  into  a  comfortable  bed 

Some  time  during  the  night,  however,  the  snow- 
storm  began  again,  and  when  we  got  up,  about  five 
hating  to  pull  out  of  our  blanket  bags,  a  blizrard 
was  raging  along  the  mountain -side,  threatening  to 
bury  our  camp  amonj;;  the  bushes. 

Despondently  we  packed  our  bundles,  without 
attemptmg  to  light  a  fire  with  the  remaining  twigs 
and  turned  down  the  glacier,  as  we  supposed  for  L 
last  time,  picking  our  course  among  the  crevasses 
cautiously,  with  the  gale  hustling  us  from  behind 
Lower  down  there  was  shelter  from  the  wind, 
and  at  the  mam  camp,  where  the  snow  was  melting 
as  fast  as  it  feU,  Hoodoo,  the  bull  terrier,  came  oul 
to  welcome  us,  and  we  roused  John  from  his 
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•iMMbert  to  wub  in  the  eUdal  itreun  K-        .u 
door  and  set  u>  >  w^Ti.     w    •"*■"  '>««-*  the 
teeDeTw..  !*™  breakfast.    Once  more  the 

thaf  o^^^H  ''^''^''^  *^«  *»  '»''•  "«  *«  knew 
SsJ^dS^   «*«.  depending  on  hnnsclf;    ,o^ 

morninir      A«  Ki.  ^       "**  summit  in  the 

^^out  are.  the  <dmibers  mam  comfort  on  a  cold 
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with  remiunu  of  «itme«l,  into  two  bannocks,  which 
mu«  iMt  «  to  Swiff.,  with  the  .id  of  Snw^S 
Ko.t.me.t  while  my  brother  «,d  I  begJSng 
up  «  readme,,  to  .Urt  for  EAnonton'w  ZT^ 
Mr.  Kinney  came  back. 

but"l!t^iJ  fh '*'*'"'• '"  "r**  ''^  '^y*  ^"  W,  climb, 
mit  late  m  the  evenmg  the  plucky  fellow  turned  up 

He  had  a  thnllmg  story  to  tell  of  hi,  forloTi  hope 
expedition.    The  climb  over  thousand,  STeet^ 

Sl^e'lJ*  '"•  """  *"«  »  cliff  of  "«ej 
1^!^!h  '  ^u   ~«  ™°«  ««"ble  than  he  had 

1  burl    r  'r  "  TI  *«^»»P't«We  place,  without 

t^n  i^  ^  "•*"•     "*  **«  •>»  "'«»  »«PPer.  and 

through  tir^""  *'*  "'•**'  '''•'^  "«  »Wvered 
through  the  night  m  a  cold  wind  and  was  elad 

to  micoil  hi„tiffened  limb,  on  the  coming  o^dat. 

miserable  than  supper.  He  now  cached  his 
blanket,  and  most  of  the  supplies  and  puriied 
toward  the  top  in  the  lightest  marching  orderSad 
to  get  warmed  up  by  hard  work 

hea^o^Sr.*  ^'  'T  '"•'  *  P'*»*y'  ^°'  ««r  the 
head  of  the  steepest  slope  his  only  chance  was  to 

^^gle  up  a  chumiey  with  loose  blocks  coming 
down  upon  hmi  when  touched.  After  this  the 
comer  was  turned  toward  the  Grand  Forks  valley 
.«  thousand  feet  below  him,  and  at  one^l^  t' 
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the  edge  of  the  pyr,«id  above  the  deep  vl    / 
»nd   progres.    upward   could   only    b«  Z.a.   u' 

Though  it  was  getting  late  and  a  driale  m-rf- 

ground  before  dark  *'   '*"*'"«  l'^" 

There  are  few  men  who  would  have  nm  a 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIII 

OUK   LAST  CLIMB 

M«ned  to  have  been  (tone,  ud  we  went  to  bed 
fully  determined  to  start  for  the  east  next  day ;  but 
with  the  morning  came  the  finest  weather  of  the 
»eawn.  and  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
make  another  assault  on  Mount  Robson.  which 
•lood  dear  cut  against  the  sky  without  a  wreath  of 
vapour,  though  the  White  Horn  «,d  ^iynx 
harboured  a  few  clouds.  ^ 

Once  more  we  toiled  up  the  glacier  with  packs 
on  our  shoulder,  to  the  high  *camp  amonHhe 
bushes,  gettmg  there  in  good  time  so  as  to  gather 

years  ok,  from  the  dead  bushes  near  by  With 
these  we  made  a  comfortable  fire,  which  was  very 
welcome  a^ter  the  ruddy  evening  sunshine  departed 
and  a  cold  breeze  swept  up  from  the  glacier 

We  studied  anxiously  the  face  of  the  mountain 
opposite,  so  as  to  pick  out  the  best  possible  route 
for  the  morrow,  and  decided  not  'o  follow  our 
former  course  of  a  frontal  atuck  on  tb-.  great  south- 
eastern  spur  of  the  mountain,  but  to  turn  up  before 
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A»a*»ng  „ow  .lope,  which  seemed  to  reach  up 

mrf,:.  y  »'^"W  >»ve  to  cros.  the  hummocky 
surface  of  the  ice  avalanches  for  this.  butT^S 
absolutely  quiet  along  their  line  of  fall  ^d  we 
toped  to  pass  the  point  of  danger  befo^  A.  Zn 
had  done  much  work  in  the  morning. 
sta>^d".o^J  """e  along  to  help  with  the  loads  and 
»d  1  T^''  **"  **"''**  goat-stew  with  no  bread 
and  only  hot  water  to  drink,  because  the  tea  tod 

Mon  after  the  harvest  moon  began  to  gleam  over 

P    Kd^^lr  ""'  "T  °"^  '•^^  ^tfrlev^S 
up  the  bed  with  some  fresh  boughs.     It  was  1 

mle  wmdy,  but  a  marvellous  night,  with  eTerv 

ScLtr' " !  '"'''^  "^"^  «c;pt  the  S; 

glacier  below  us.  dark  grey  in  the  shadow  of  our 
mo^tam.s.d.,  for  the  moon  had  risen  .  ehind  us 

Mot™  ^r  - "-« -  "XthS 

almost  before  the  dawn  made  it  safe  to  venture  on 
the  glacier,  and  out  of  our  grey  gloom  n^d^r 
~in  shadows  we  lookef  u'p  ft  wS  at 
toward  the  great  snowy  peak  with  its  top  tingld 

htrkXT'tTf  teV-'^rr  ^f  ^"'^' 

changed  to  or/nge  aid^e^:  and  2t  ^thi" 
of  day  as  the  sun  burst  upon  it.  We  had  nfi  ! 
«he  perfect  wead^r  we  ha^  been  w^Lg  fo^  ^d 
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struck  out  briskly,  over  the  rough  main  glacier 
toward  the  foot  of  the  clifiFs  under  the  hanging 
glaciers,  where  we  crossed  to  and  fro  to  pass  the 
many  crevasses,  and  following  nearly  -  \t  old  route, 
began  to  rise  upon  the  surface  of  ;  which  had 
slid  from  above,  now  more  or  less  covered  with 
new  snow. 

There  was  unlocked  for  trouble  in  store,  however, 
for  tremendous  avalanche;  of  crushed  ice  had  swept 
across  since  our  last  venture,  leaving  a  broad  track 
of  loose  blocks,  large  and  small,  ridged  and  piled 
into  hills  in  some  places,  and  in  others  ploughed 
clean  to  the  dmdbth  slopes  of  solid  ice  beneath. 
We  hurried  across  this  chaos,  though  in  the  cool 
morning  no  avalanches  were  stirring.     Then,  at 
7-45.  began  the  steeper  slopes,  where  we  had  to 
kick  steps  in  crusty  snow,  and  afterwards  to  cut 
steps  in  an  icy  surface  under  a  thin  sheet  of  partly 
frozen  snow.    Then  came  fifty  feet  or  more  of  sheer 
ice  at  the  foot  of  the  hanging  glacier  we  planned 
to  climb,  and  under  the  warming  sun  the  icicles 
from  the  top  of  the  cliff  began  to  drip  upon  us. 
My   brother,   our   best  axe-man,   took   the   lead, 
steadily  cutting  steps  up  slopes  so  steep  that  every 
one  had  to  keep  himself  constantly  braced,  but 
presently,  getting  round  the  dangerous  comer  of  the 
cliff,  there  were  steep  snow  slopes  again,  where 
one  could  kick  in  his  toes  for  part  of  the  ascent. 
Mr.  Kinney  then  went  ahead,  doing  the  same  kind 
of  work,  winding  round  snow-covered  seracs  and 
cutting  steps  up  stiffer  slopes  till,  after  hours  of 
work,  we  found  ourselves  completely  tangled  among 
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crossed  a  inmKi!     A-  ^'"*  **"  <""  ^^o.  and 
SHde  inJ     *"  •"?  *"**  '^«'«  blocks  to  the 

next  '^^irurf::^:rrf.r,r'»  ^-^ 

deep  over  the  loose  blocks  TL  ""^  "** 

was  most  w,comfonabMt&W*%'^'^  »"**  '* 
«d  have  it  sink'SS^i"/''"  '*"'  *"*  *  "'"'' 

ofl^rro^r^th'-^-f   i''   the  wildest 
hundred  feet  in   hjII?        ?'  W"e-green  ice  a 

propped  S  sl^erbSstuf  anna^"  T^"' 
«ady  to  topple  over  the  f~«h  ''PP«'"*»«y  J«"t 
surfaces  nXgTe  .itS^t^r"^  "*""  *"»  **  "PP«' 
for  it  was  loose  aS^JTbttlV;"  "T  *'*™«8. 
At  last  Mr.  K^^enith  sL"^'*"  ^°''^'  '««*• 
»  practicable  wavT.™!  ^u  ^  *''**'  P'^^'^ed  o"t 

^«t  bS  tol^^fof -;-^;^oj.  fro«  one 
narrow  and  with  un^tfr,J  ^  ^^'  «°«netimes 
and  left.  OnThe  oTer  si^^K  ^^U'"'  '°  **  "«•>' 
«eps  on  stiff  lloiS^of ^     1""  ''°'"''  °^  ^'^^S 

by  the  ^inn^^iZTTI''  '"''**  "P°«  «^ 
Durmg  the  dunb  to  tWs  level  we  had  cut  steps 
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up  nearly  one  thouaand  feet,  and  had  often  been 
obliged  to  cut  both  hand-holds  and  foot'holds 
owing  to  the  steepness,  but  we  hoped  now  that  the 
worst  was  over  and  that  all  might  end  well.  It 
was  now  half -past  three,  and  we  had  lost  fully  two 
hours  struggling  up  on  an  impasse  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  terrible  ravine  between  the  banging 
glaciers.  It  was  disgusting  to  have  wasted  so  much 
time  on  this,  our  final  chance  for  the  top.  Would  a 
good  Swiss  guide  have  foreseen  the  difficulty  and 
saved  us  all  this  hard  and  useless  labour  ? 

The  n^vi  dome'oit  (he 'south •eist'UUttress  rose 
gently,  giving  a  welcome  chance  to  catch  one's 
breath,  and  soon  we  were  on  its  summit,  where 
a  halt  was  made  for  a  second  lunch.  We  could 
look  down  over  the  gently  curving  surface  toward 
the  main  glacier  and  our  far-away  camp  ground 
among  the  last  bushes  at  the  foot  of  the  Lynx, 
and  we  were  higher  than  the  Lynx  itself  and  could 
see  a  great  snowfield  stretching  beyond  it  to  the 
east  toward  the  valley  of  Moose  River.  The  solid 
bulk  of  the  Rearguard  hid  the  grove  at  our  main 
camp,  but  we  could  look  over  his  head  toward 
distant  mountain  ranges  and  see  points  perhaps 
fifty  miles  away  toward  the  north. 

The  top  of  the  Helmet,  a  striking  point  of  rocks 
on  the  north  flank  of  Robson,  was  a  little  above 
us,  and  Mount  Resplendent  rose  a  little  higher 
still  to  the  south-east  beyond  the  white  beginnings 
of  a  minor  branch  of  the  main  glacier.  The  view 
could  not  be  surpassed,  but  we  could  not  delay, 
after  lunch  was  over,  and  turned  hopefully  away 
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«»    well    for    half   ,„   TT     ''*'*"»»•  •«*  w  got 

the  flank  of  M^tT.tl  *^""  ««"*•*  ''<"» 
Much  of  the  S,  i^":.'"'^*'^  '^''^  ""• 
«  -  at  first    ^ewTctJ^!  ''"''*'=  ""  '««h  ,now. 

.bridge;  ?„t":  "^"pSdS'wf"'*"^- *"•  »  ^''«"' 
fifty  feet  of  it  int!,  ♦fc     J     I      """^  '^e-axes  sent 

bridge  «Lv4"nUt'  ?h?;'*'"°'^^«  '"^^  *»>« 
-^e  and  went  to^^rS^undX  ^To 'hTo'"  'T 

a  -^«^«bieT:4'sro„7Snri::;  r 

•wo  hours  rahllfTwSfS-  E^-.T'^r 
to  go  on  to  the  ton  »™.m  *'    Evidently 

on  Ae  snow't^t^  LT^'l^;- f  ^»fi:,the  night 
or  drink;  for  none  of  „s  "ou^dar;  "''\'°"'* 
J^^ur  thou«n<,  feet  of  ::^1nt7 Zr  M^ 

shivered  to  spfte  of  ul  ""T**^'  '''"r^  he 
instead  of  snow  fort  l^H  7  "  "^'='='  *««*  ^"^k 
a  night  high  up  on'  S.  ""'  ^!;'"^  ^««^»  *at 
'-  than  LZZt^'Z:°^  ^ean  nothing 
.  If  Robson  is  ever  scaled  frl^?,.  1  ^"'"'  "P" 
it  will  probably  be  hv  «  n  ^  *'  «'*""  «d«. 

P  ooaoiy  be  hy  a  party  equSped  with  sleep. 
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ing  bags  and  a  primus  stove ;  and  these  impedi- 
menta  will  demand  strong  and  skilful  porteTs  to 
carry  them  to  the  proper  level. 

lie  climb  to  the  summit  from  the  btrgsehrund 
no  longer  looked  so  easy  as  it  had  appeared  from 
a  distance.  It  would  include  some  rock-climbing 
but  also  a  large  amount  of  step-cutting  to  pass 
small  hanging  glaciers,  so  that  several  hours  might 
be  needed  to  finish  the  work  even  from  this  point. 

'We  were  probably  still  at  least  two  thousand  feet 

below  the  top,   since  one   aneroid  read    1 1,300 

•f set  and  nlfe* other   11,600,  while*  Mt.*  McEvoy's 

triangulation  gives  Mount  Robson  the  height  of 

13,700  feet.  I 

The  game  was  up,  and  we  must  go  back  a  second 
time  defeated.  Ws  took  a  broad  view  across  the 
sea  of  snowy  mountains,  all  lower  than  ourselves, 
looked  deep  into  the  Fraser  valley,  but  not  deep 
enough  to  see  its  blue-£^een  water,  and  then  turned 
downwards. 

The  return  was  no  child's  play.  Some  glissading 
but  much  more  ploughing  through  deep  snow 
brought  us  to  the  edge  of  the  ice -ravine,  after 
which  most  of  the  descent  to  the  surface  of  the 
main  gl.-  er  meant  the  most  careful  choosing  of 
steps,  often  face  to  the  cliff,  holding  on  with  the 
hands  and  seeking  the  old  foothold,  now  half  filled 
with  drifting  snow,  with  the  free  foot.  The  rope 
was  kept  carefully  at  the  right  tension  and  each  of 
us  avoided  a  false  step,  for  a  slip  would  have 
swept  us  all  three  down  a  thousand  feet,  to  land 
at  last  on  the  avalanche  path.     Occasionally  the 
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with    afS     »K™"    •"•*    '»    "P*"    ««    »P    «W«S 

ending  i„  ^-^Sc^^^^^^^I.^'T  'T  •""*• 
which  had  iMded  thJ^^ir      ,  """"^  '"•  »"«"»  «* 

we  bad  just  come  through   for  we  ha/i  »,u  . 

«e  little  of  water  with'VU\a1*',JJ'"^^^^ 

7.4?:irLiro;a%r<sr'^  "^''•''' « 
«i.outonceS^ror:^ritrsris 
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to  dnk  down  on  the  turf  among  bnthet,  where  we 
toon  had  a  fire  blMuig  while  we  «te  the  remnantt 
of  our  lunch.  We  decided  to  itay  the  night  here 
instead  of  stumbling  for  two  miles  through  the 
darkness  to  our  main  camp,  and  turned  in  under 
the  stars  with  no  cheering  spectacle  of  auroral 
streamers  above  the  mounuins  which  we  had  failed 
to  conquer. 

At  five  we  were  up,  each  stowing  his  blankets 
in  his  bag  and  arranging  the  load  conveniently 
for  the  back  before  slipping  among  loose  stones 
down  the  moraine  and  scrambling  up  among  the 
ridges  and  crevasses  of  the  main  glacier.  Two 
hours  more  of  the  ice  and  we  were  at  camp,  where 
John  and  his  bull  'terrier  sympathised  with  us 
on  our  failure  and  heated  up  the  pot  of  rich 
"  Mulligan  "  stew  for  breakfast. 

After  all,  it  was  something  to  have  traversed 
safely  the  wildest  and  most  difficult  slopes  of  ice 
and  snow  in  Canada  south  of  the  Alaskan  boundary, 
and  we  had  at  least  escaped  being  awept  with  an 
avalanche  into  the  abyss. 

Twenty-one  days  had  passed  at  or  near  our 

beautiful  camp  ground  in  the  grove  beside  the  main 

glacier,  and  in  that  time  there  had  only  twice  been 

two  fine  days  in  succession.     True  to  type,  the 

clouds  began  to  gather  behind  Robson  the  morning 

of  our  return,  dimming  the  sun  as  we  dismantled 

the  teepee  and  arranged  saddle,  blankets,  and  packs 

for  the  journey,  while  John  was  after  the  ponies. 

We  were  tired  after  the  heavy  work  of  the  day 

before  and  dejected  over  our  defeat,  and  languidly 
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object  now  was  to  reach   FdJ^T  '  ""'" 

possible,  for  we  were^Jay  Sbd";!  ''•'°°"  »' 
had  fully  three  hundrer^S  of  ,  "[/r'  """ 
before  reaching  a  railway  tr^n  "       '  *"  "''" 
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THB   RITURN 


A  LAST  glimpie  of  Mount  Robson  as  we  turned 
down   the   valley  of  Smoky   River  beyond  Lake 
Aflolphus  showed  its  summit  shrouded  as  usual 
with  grey  cloud,  from  which  snow  was  driving  aloft 
while  spits  of  rain  trailed  into  the  valley.    On  our 
way  Lome  we  followed  the  main  branch  of  the  river 
down  to  the  Forks  instead  of  striking  across  the 
intervening  ridge,  saving  time  by  this  longer  route 
so  that  we  camped  for  the  night  near  the  spot  where 
Adolphus  had  shot  the  goat.     Here  a  sore  dis- 
appointment  awaited  us.    We  had  been  living  for 
some  days  on  goat-meat  with  scarcely  anything  else, 
but  John  had  been  hoarding  a  little  tapioca,  a  few 
dned  peaches,  and  some  sugar,  intending  to  accom- 
plish a  triumphant  tapioca  pudding  as  a  solace  for 
our  defeat.    The  ingredients  were  put  together  anc' 
fte  pot  set  over  the  fire,  but  something  drew  off 
John  s  attention  and  the  pot  burned.    We  ate  the 
pudding,  but  it  was  not  "  a  joy  for  ever." 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  »•  were  near 

rraser  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Moose,  and 

once  more  in  the  land  of  plenty,  where  blueberries 

coloured  the  hillsides  and  Mr.  Kinney's  unfailing 
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unfortunately   thrLif  J  "-"■■gaar."  though, 

stews  TZ  *:„^;'  "-  "  -  -<^.  -6bing  the 

to  f  Jhh/i"'  ^"""^"^  "P  *•=  ' '*^='  brought  u, 

powdw  and      "  "™P'  '"'"'«  ^"^  ««  fl°«,  bfking 
powder,  and  sugar  enough  for  a  day  or  two  whfn 

TiuTy' "  '^"'^  ^-«''^'  -"^  hen^'cirto''!::: 

supplies  t'o  Sris  S   as  t?e  BrETn'  ""';.  f "'"« 
two  of  our  mo«  f^f.  ^  ^^^^'  '^^  '>av'n« 

feet.    Mrs   Sw  t  ^^     '  T"'"'  '''°''  °"  *«  '~« 
of  bread  and  stiftH^°°'*  """"^'^  '°  "'"'«  *  ""^l' 
we  far:d'su«ptu:S '"^  "  ^°™''  P°'«°-.  -  that 
Once  more  in  motion  we  found  that  a  r=.- 

m  the  happiest  excitement  '»««""»«,  aU 

ii«i°::;i>rSiiii?vtdV'^^^  -^^  ^ 

of  the  mountains     Ni«  '*'''  *'''''=  *«*«« 
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When  the  horses  had  been  rounded  up  in  the 
dewy  grass  at  six  o'clock  there  had  been  fifty  miles 
of  rosy  mountains  in  sight,  but  rising  autumn  mists 
along  the  river  hid  them  from  view  as  we  mounted 
and  set  our  faces  toward  the  great  plains.  Follow- 
ing a  new  trail  to  the  Leavings  of  the  McLeod, 
we  found  the  meadows  along  the  river  as  sear  and 
the  poplars  almost  as  yellow  as  the  year  before; 
and  on  the  second  day,  in  pouring  rain,  we  reached 
the  Big  Eddy,  where  the  hospitable  Frenchman 
took  us  into  his  store  to  avoid  pitching  the  lodge 
on  wet  ground,  and  fed  us  on  trout  fresh  from 
the  water. 

Next  evening  we  discovered  that  civilisation  had 
made  a  long  march  towards  the  mountains,  for  a 
railway  construction  camp,  with  smelly  piles  of 
empty  tin  cans  behind  the  dirty  tents,  occupied 
a  once  lovely  river  valley,  up  which  a  long  scar 
was  being  cut,  followed  by  an  ugly  clay  embank- 
ment. However,  there  were  compensations,  for 
we  actually  had  supper  in  one  of  the  tents  where 
two  dean-looking  women  served  us  with  pork  and 
beans  and  potatoes,  with  pie  and  stewed  prunes 
for  dessert ;  and  afterwards  we  slept  all  four  in  a 
row  on  top  of  a  hay-stack  tmder  the  brilliant  stan 
of  a  frosty  night. 

Near  Lobstick  Lake  snow-squalls  beset  us  on 
September  24th,  making  things  wretched  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  at  the  crossing  of  Pembina  River  our 
friends  the  halfbreeds,  who  had  passed  us  and  been 
passed  every  day,  went  by  once  more,  a  picturesque 
troup,  Adair's  wife,  with  her  baby,  bringing  up 
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»o?e^fc'"4X  '^"  *  --'^  i--y  of 
we  reached  tLi*>^'  ■"""^^  ''*"  '"  *'«^™  ^Yh 

ponies  Sr  the  ^asf^S:/'"A'  '"''  ""P»^'^««'  *« 
all  over  v^t  Z  ?  '     °""'  *''°"'''es  were  not 

get  It   Ife     1       "i  ^°'  *'  °"'y  ''^gon  we  couS 

quarters  of  0^1^         f  *»P*^««^  to  the  four 

KTthemLi«t'to™i;'''K'"  ^°  ''"'  ""^h  « 
I  to  Toronto  whuVL'^''  '^^T  '"  ^'«°"«'  »"d 
expecting  to  Jke  at  W  "'"'  '^'^'^  *"  ''"^  "»•'<'. 
to  the  vfllowhS  L  '"°''''  '"P  '^i*  ponies 

After  hUfi.    ^  f'^  *'"'"  "et  in  too  severely 

sCof  Mourn  RoT'  "V^™"'"^  <»>  ^'•^  -o- 

t'^e    right    e.;Uet'/r„?t'':::''2»''- 
resourceful  man  win,  1,  "e    was    the    most 

conduct  of  crjw^t'^"""^^"^  *"  *''  «''"•=«' 

His  still  ;„        1  •  ^      "'^  ""nor  emergencies 

H>s  skill  m  packmg  a  horse  so  as  to  avoid  7. „ 

«c4.d  Ss.-'^d  s-^'-ri  "'■■ 
rSiiU^i?  ^"'  »•«■-■«  boir^ 
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mystery,  but  I  can  testify  that  no  matter  what  it 
contained,  it  sustained  life.  We  were  all  experi- 
enced campers,  but  John  could  pitch  camp,  bake 
bread,  and  have  a  meal  ready  in  fewer  minutes 
than  any  of  the  rest  of  us  when  himger  was 
gnawing  and  a  minute  meant  much.  This  helped 
to  balance  a  habit  of  travelling  till  very  late  in 
the  evening. 

On  our  way  east  from  Mount  Robson  we  often 
talked  over  the  best  method  of  attack  on  a  future 
occasion,  agreeing  that  perhaps  the  route  most 
promising  of  success  was  that  taken  by  Mr. 
Kinney  on  his  lonely  climb  up  the  talus  slopes  and 
rock  cliffs  toward  the  north-west;  and  before 
parting  it  was  agreed  with  Yates  that  he  should 
arrange  for  horses  in  the  following  summer  if  we 
should  join  in  a  third  expedition  to  the  uncon- 
quered.  My  brother  and  I  expected  to  take  part 
in  this,  but  Mr.  Kinney  was  able  to  get  off  earlier 
than  we  could,  and  learning  that  he  was  already 
on  his  way  up  to  Mount  Robson  our  plan  was 
given  up. 
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LATER  ASCENTS   OF  MOUNT  ROBSON 

Twelve  months  later  it  was  announced  that  Mr 

SS  r?  *  r"«^  ^"^^«"  "-»«d  Donald 
Philhps  had  reached  the  summit  on  August  ,3. 
1909,    after   a    long   struggle    and    the   greates 

nS'n'^n"'  ">'  -'  '^  ^-^"^  whieTo Tdd 
an  outlme  of  this  remarkable  exploit  as  described 
by  Aemselves  in  the  Canadian  Xlpine  Jo^^Zit 

Mo^'Z*"^'  "Peditions  were  on  their  way  to 

p;id\Lr=r:itrz;ttjri 

rVlTl'  h  r"  "'.*''  '*"^y  construction  ste^e 
mfJ  K  u'*'  '~**"  *•'  '*=«  'difficult  than  it 
might  have  been.  On  the  way  a  young  en^eer 
named  Donald  Phillips,  without 'e^S^n 
d»»bmg.  was  induced  to  join  Mr.  Ki^neyTn  the 

The  pass  between  the  Smoky  and  Grand  Forks 
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Rivera,  where  we  had  camped  before,  was  reached 
toward  the  end  of  July,  and  on  the  26th  they 
began  their  first  attempt  on  Mount  Robson, 
climbing  up  the  north  shoulder  of  the  mountain 
and  following  much  the  same  route  as  that  chosen 
by  Mr.  Kinney  on  his  lonely  ascent  :he  year  before. 
Edging  round  toward  the  north-west,  they  camped 
at  9,500  feet,  and  in  the  morning  passed  to  the 
west  side,  where  they  could  look  down  on  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Grand  Forks  below  its  falls 
and  also  on  Lake  Kinney.  Their  way  upward  was 
largely  on  the  hard  snow  of  a  couloir;  but  at 
eleven  thousand  feet  the  bad  weather  so  common 
on  Mount  Robson  forced  them  to  halt,  and  they 
decided  to  go  dowij.  After  a  very  rough  and 
difficult  descent  the  foot  of  the  mount^tin  was 
reached  just  before  dark. 

A  second  attempt   was   made   two  days  later, 
reaching  about  the  same  elevation,  but  once  more 
they  came  back  unsuccessful.      There  was  now  a 
long  delay  caused  by  bad  weather,  the  more  annoy- 
ing because  supplies  were  running  low,  and  it  was 
August  9th  before  another  climb  could  be  made. 
On  that  day  the  packs  were  carried  up  to  nearly 
ten  thousand  feet,  leaving  only  3,700  for  the  final 
effort ;    but  again  hostile  weather  was  too  much 
for  them,  and  they  returned  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  after  battling  with  a  snowstorm  on  the 
heights.    This  snowstorm  lasted  three  days  ;   and, 
as  often  happens  on  such  expeditions,  the  food 
problem  became  very  serious,  though  grouse  and 
marmots  served  to  stave  off  hunger. 
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wel^c^^fdTtru.?",  « '•--^^in^  a.  they 

over,  on  August  ,«h  Z^  "  *'  "'o™  *« 
fett  with  their  helvy'icS  v  l'"'^^^«  '"-SO" 
wood  for  fuel  hU^''  *^'"^  '"<='"d«d  some 
western  shoulder  oflhe  mo*"l  .*\ ''hospitable 
away  snow  and  ice  and  ^T  "J"  '^"''  •=''°PP«d 
of  stones,  on  wh kh  Tt  "^.^^  themselves  a  bed 
In  the  morninrwiJhfn  T'!  ^^"f  "«»«  was  spent. 

blanket  a  littlf  firf  4  'feindl  f  °'.'  ^''^"^^^'^ 
carried  up  from  LT  p  ^^  "^^  *«  sticks 
below,  so'^tha  X"™th;  "1°  *''*'"*^''*  "^  f«« 
to  start  with  ^     *^'  '^^'^  something  warm 

craV'rthrrmrnt"^  r  -  - 

under  most  depressing-  .^wT.  **  '^I  ascent 

after  rampart  foS'brSrtL^"'"^  "^^"^ 
rock  on  a  slope  avera^L  ''^"sverse  cliffs  of 

hundred  feet  ^f  ZT^*  °^"'-  ^"'^     Within  five 
hanging  coraices  of  T  *'^  -"^""ntered  over- 

f-f  difficSr«dT;itht  f''-  "^'^''•^ 

«ormy.  but  they  struggled  on  to^h         '^'  """^^ 
was  reached  in  five  Ws  °ft  '°,*hr'""««it.  which 

««P  at  the  .o.5oo-ftt  levt  "  tI,"'"^  *^"'  "^^'^ 
'3.700  feet  above  the  si.  ^''"/=»"al  summit, 
narrow  ridge  wi^h!  w!^  '  "^"'^  °«  to  be  a 
*e  utmost'^'ia  nte^rrtr"  ?" ''^^'  '''''- 
!«d  where  no  carrncouTd^T"  k  m"  ""'''«"'• 
■ndomitable  effortrMour  p  k  ''""'•  After 
point  of  the  Ca^Sdi^TocktsTd't  "*'*"' 
^-d,  reward  enough  fo/^r4S:?dsSlp\%-- 
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though  the  weather  scarcely  gave  them  a  glimpse 
of  the  sea  of  mountains  round  them. 

The  return  proved  far  more  difficult  than  the 
ascent,  for  chinook  weather  had  set  in,  the  warm 
west  wind  raising  the  temperature  and  largely  thaw- 
ing away  the  steps  cut  in  the  snow  on  the  way 
up ;  so  that  it  took  seven  hours  of  the  most  care- 
ful work  to  reach  the  upper  camp,  after  which  they 
still  had  several  thousand  feet  of  rock-climbing.  It 
was  after  dark  before  they  were  once  more  on 
level  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The 
famous  mountain  was  conquered  after  the  most 
exhausting  work  and  the  most  serious  of  risks. 

The  side  on  which  the  only  successful  attempt 
on  Mount  Robson  was  made  looks  from  the  valley 
as  if  most  if  not  all  of  the  work  would  be  on  rock ; 
but  actually,  as  one  may  see  from  the  foregoing 
summary  of  Mr.  Kinney's  narrative,  there  are  im- 
portant stretches  of  snow,  especially  in  the  couloirs 
of  the  upper  part.  There  is  apparently  no  actual 
glacier  on  that  side  of  the  mountain,  making  a 
very  striking  contrast  with  the  opposite  side,  which 
is  mostly  covered  with  snowfields  aiA  glaciers. 
The  type  of  mountaineering  required  on  the  two 
sides  is  as  different  as  one  could  imagine. 

Later  in  the  siunmer  a  party  of  distinguished 
English  climbers  made  their  way  to  Mount  Robson 
in  search  of  interesting  work,  under  the  efficient 
guidance  of  Mr.  John  Yates,  who  had  travelled  with 
us  the  year  before,  and  made  their  headquarters 
on  our  old  camp  ground  among  the  trees  near  the 
foot  of  the  main  glacier.  On  their  way  in  they 
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formed  on  S  ^esTfla"?",  T''  ^"^  "^^  •«'• 
naturally  nJdeMoL„Tl°'  *'''  ™*"»'"»'  *ey 
•ttempt,.  '"  *•'  *'«'  «"«™  side  for  their 

M^:  t^eir^r  nLf  ^''  -•»«  "^  Messrs. 
-^ide.  Their  tlrrtlT'*  "''"''^« 
•nuch  as  ours  had  done  bmth  ""'"  *^"*'' 

farther  north,  and  Sbed  ^h/  ''"u"*"^  ''"^'^^' 
Hebnet,  thus  avoidinttK  J  *  .'''"'''''  '''^'=  °'  *« 
cost  us  so  much  tim?i„  «    '^'^^  ^'*"''"  ^h*<=h 

Helmet  they  t;™ded  r,Sr^o  ^:rt  '"' 
schrund  seoararino- ;,  *  K'acier    to    the    berg- 

Robson.    ?h  s  wa^s  c^°Tl^'.  T""  """"^  °'  Mount 

culty,  skilfully  overcome  bvTnd  T'  °^  '^"  *''«■ 
advance  was  made  bTJon^    nderbmen,  and  some 

troublesome  slope      By  thl    •  "  """P  """^ 

that  they  could  not  reach  the  oT  V  ''"''"' 
the  same  night  so  v^rT  ,  ^  ^^  *=°'"''  <^own 
back.  So^n  after  be J^'  '"'''"'^'^tly,  they  turned 
nearly  swe^tltyty  rjj'^ot""^  *?  -- 
were   caught    in   a    tlZ     I  '"'  ^'^   '^ter 

adventures^e;e^:tS:"roW''    ''''   ''''' 

^th:?:s^s;^-^-^^=^ 

feet  higher  ^L^'^^  did    '""'  ""^  ''""''^^'^^  »' 

MountVoKt  f;,?",  *"r'  --  -'•e  on 

Mumm  and  Colhe  r.     lle\:S^  "^  ''^^"^- 
...  ***°  "o  account 
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of  their  climb  or  iti  succeti.  However,  if  the 
top  bad  been  reached,  this  would  probably  have 
been  announced. 

Thue  far,  omitting  our  quite  abortive  fronUl 
attack  in  1907,  there  have  been  four  attemptt  on 
Mount  RolMon,  the  only  succeisful  one  being  that 
of  Mr.  Kinney  and  his  companion,  working  on  the 
north  and  west  sides. 

The  completion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Rail- 
way will  presently  make  Robson  easy  of  access, 
however,  and  no  doubt  many  climbers  of  skill  and 
experience  will  try  a  fall  with  it ;  but  unless  some 
new  and  much  easier  mode  of  attack  is  discovered, 
it  will  probably  remain  a  difficult  peak,  comparable, 
perhaps,  with  the  Matterhom  in  the  Alps. 
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feet  higher  tha^  a„y  of  If"'  """  °°'  *°»««d 
points  that  iTniJb,  """P""""'  "ut  it  ha, 
general.     UsTaflv  Lk  !,  "^  '"""'^  """""'i"'  i" 
and  led  up  to  by  i  n    T""'  "*  """ounded 
greatly  lower!  so  S^"Ve  'fS,"^""  »»«»  "-»'»  not 
iacking;   but'Robson   rises   Li'"  h'  I"*"'  '' 
above  its  surrounding    r^rv        ""**   shoulders 
feet  above  the  nearesf 'p^  m  ^  "*'»*"   »'S°o 
and  more  than   three  ST'     J^*?'  ^"'P'^ndent, 
others.     Mor^ver   it  sttn  '^^  """^^  ""X 

south-western  ed«  of  thr^    u"'  '*"'''  "«»'  *» 

valley   occu^edX  ^^^^^^^'^  '  k""^  ^'^  '''=«'P 
rivers,  so  that  two  »««     f   Columbia's   greatest 

a  slope  of  6o»  1°  "eil      i^K"*^'"^"  "'^  ^^ 

directly  from  thit  vSky      Prob's,*"';  **'=^^°^' 
tains  in  the  world  rl„  Probably  few  moun- 
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feet  of  qtwrtiite,  the  upper  nine  thousand  feet  of 
limettone— the  lower  two-thirds  rising  as  walls  too 
steep  for  snow  to  lie,  while  the  upper  third  supports 
only  a  few  small  patches  of  permanent  snow.  The 
summit  is  unsymmetrical,  the  left  half  built  up 
as  a  snowy  pyramid,  while  the  right  sweeps  gently 
down  to  a  lower  peak ;  so  that  the  whole  effect 
is  of  a  monstrous  wall  of  masonry,  heavily  but- 
tressed, with  a  ridged  roof  lifting  itself  to  a 
pyramid  toward  the  north-west. 

In  the  Grand  Forks  valley  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  the  portentous  wall  cuts  off  entirely  the 
view  of  the  summit ;  but  a  few  miles  to  the  north, 
above  the  tremendous  series  of  falls  in  which  the 
river  descends  two  thousand  feet,  one  sees  the 
mountain  as  an  almost  perfect  pyramid,  sloping 
about  6s°  toward  the  left  and  45°  toward  the  right, 
the  summit  ridge  disappearing  in  the  perspective. 
From  this  side  the  visible  height  is  more  than 
eight  thousand  feet,  and  the  slopes  are  too  steep 
to  allow  snow  to  lie  in  masses  producing  glaciers. 

Looking  up  from  the  pass  on  the  north  side, 
however,  between  Berg  Lake  and  Lake  Adolphus, 
the  summit  takes  the  outline  of  a  dome,  largely 
snow-covered,  and  here  three  important  glaciers 
reach  the  valley. 

Travelling  up  the  main  glacier  from  the  pass 
one  gets  the  view  from  the  north-east  just  opposite 
to  that  from  the  Grand  Forks  valley;  and  at  a 
point  half-way  up  from  sea-Ievel  there  are  still 
about  seven  thousand  feet  of  the  mountain  in  view, 
with  a  domelike  part  to  the  right,  curving  more 
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the  south-west.     Excent  fn,  «™f»'-ed  with 

covered    with   snow  Jh    il  '"'''  •"'^•^«  » 

charging    by   a!^rZ     .^u^«    «'«^'*"'    *«»- 
gl-der.  which  ^f,'*5^'''V°    \";"   "P'*«   ««« 

north.  endKl^,,  ;!rj""^P'  '•°"«<^  '»  «*« 
Combining  thlJ.ff'^     ^'^''"  ">«  '«''«'• 

of  Moun7|obson  In'  "''"''  °"'  ""'  *"'"'' 
block,  with  its  uTev"  ed.*.*""-"  wedge-shaped 
^«t  in  the  air  as  a  va,f  Jf'^f  "=\'''°"«"«1 
south-west:    but  wifh  m  f^    °'  ^°^^  <>"   *« 

'or  o„.y  s^viTu'^d  TeiSr  tf  ^  "r-'' 
'"xhTar™''  ^''  snVfd'i^e""'"''  ^'" 
from  tL  itordi^lr"'  *'^  "'■"''-"  "  -'  off 
of  the  two  brch«^T  r"'";^''^  *'  ''"P  -««y» 
clasp  the  peak  on  ^h^ee  sw"  a„^"'*  ''•^'''  ^''" '>» 
of  its  drainage  to  the  F,  r.^'"^'"''"*-*''"*s 

other  tenth,  Srt  of  one  "/rh  ^'''"' '  '"''''  ">« 
There  are  three  beautif.,1  i,u  '""'^^a  Peace  River, 
rivers,  two  on  t^^^.^l^r'T^^^''  T*  """^ 
»«t,  all  dammed  bv  oW  1  °"*  °°  ^'^  ^°«h. 
*«  Ice  Age!^       ^  *"''  "°'»««  -nade  during 

^s'StttuS'hSr"'^:  "'l^'^^^  "'  -k  raise 

-j.-urs.aiite^'t:ivttr:or^^^ 

One  i,  tempted  to  t^^k  of  it  a,  thrust  up  by 
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some  irresistible  force  from  beneath,  a  sharp  wedge 
driven  upwards,  perhaps,  by  repeated  blows ;  but 
a  study  of  the  geology  proves  the  exact  reverse, 
since  instead  of  being  lifted  above  its  surroundings 
Robson  is  structurally  the  lowest  point  in  the 
region,  the  bottom  of  a  synclinal  fold. 

The  flat  courses  of  quartzite  and  limestone  so 
conspicuous  in  the  central  mass  of  Mount  Robson 
are  gently  curved  upward  toward  the  ends ;   while 
in  the  mountains  near  by  the  beds  are  bent  up 
on  edge  or  even  tilted  backward  like  the  front  of 
a  toboggan ;    so  that  the  present  mountain  was 
originally  the  bottom  of  a  syncline  or  basin,  where 
the  rocks  were  compressed  and  strengthened  by 
the  thrust  from  the  south  which  causes  the  folding. 
The  parts  of  the  fold  bent  upwards,  to  the  south 
and  north,  belonged,  on  the  other  hand,  to  anti- 
clines, where  the  rocks  were  stretched  and  shattered 
in  the  folding  process,  and  fell  a  prey  to  the  wear 
and  tear  of  frost  and  running  water.     They  were 
more  or  less  completely  destroyed,  leaving  the  solid 
central  block  as  the  highest  point  of  the  Rockies. 
The  peculiar  position  of  Robson,  rising  so  sud- 
denly near  the  south-western  edge  of  the  Rockies, 
with    the    wide-open    valley    in    front   and   only 
moderately  high  mountains   between  it  and  the 
Pacific,  gives  it  a  remarkable  climate  of  its  own. 
The  Shuswaps  who  told  Milton  and  Cheadle  that 
"  it  had  rarely  been  seen  by  human  eyes,  the 
simunit  being  generally  hidden  by  clouds,"  ex- 
aggerated, no  doubt,  but  we  can  testify  that  for 
weeks  at  a  time  clouds  may  cover  its  top.    The 
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On  every  othrn^*^  ''"°'*  "  "  """^  direction. 

coSe5^a«d  les    th^"""' .''«  ^^^-^^^^W^  *«  veil 
shin^T^'r  "**  '!""«  transfused  with  sun- 

fro.  £'„o«h.«^  nrthtisr^^^^runr 

Looking   up    from    the    Fraser    yjufl^iu 
opposite  direction,  the  clouds  se^mSiv^tot 

dinK.  in  th*  rfJ^       ■      ?  "^  ''^P*'"  sabers  and 
ri^/r*  fl  '''''°'°«  '"^  «"  *is  rise  like  a 

Since  there  is  a  heavier  rain  and  snow  fall  o„ 
Robson  than  on  the  lower  ridges  around  the  cLd 
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Forks,  which  drains  most  of  it  away,  is  a  power- 
ful river  for  its  small  drainage  basin.     Though 
not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  long,  it  is 
a  fairly  large  river  where  it   enters  the  Eraser, 
and  the  old  maps  make  it  head  thirty  miles  north 
of  its  real  source.     The  strong  flow  of  water  and 
the  fall  of  about  two  thousand  feet  in  a  few  miles 
make  both  branches  of  the  river  enclosing  the  from 
of  Robson  very  active  agents  of  erosion,  account- 
ing perhaps  for  the  transport  of  the  many  cubic 
nules  of  rock  which  have  been  removed  from  these 
profound  valleys  cut  at  the  base  of  immense  cliffs. 
The  glaciers  gnawing  at  the  north-eastern  face 
are  sluggish  workers  compared  with  the  roaring 
torrents  attacking  and  devouring  the  frost -shattered 
rocks  on  the  west  and  south-west.     On  all  the 
cliffs  Frost  is  active  as  a  quarryman,  and  when 
the  afternoon   sun   begins   to   shine   on   the   ten 
thousand  feet  of  rock  waU  facing  the  valley  there 
are   few   half-hours    when    falls   of   thawed   and 
loosened  blocks  cannot  be  seen  and  heard,  and 
the  huge  blocks  heaped  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs 
are  evidence  of  the  successful  warfare  of  frost  and 
water  on  the  flanks  of  the  giant. 

Mount  Robson  pays  the  penalty  of  greatness  in 
the  power  and  persistence  of  the  attacks  made  upon 
it  from  aU  sides,  but  especially  on  the  side  where 
it  rises  most  gi-andly;  and  there  is  something 
abnost  appalling  in  the  relentlessness  with  which 
the  river,  borne  on  its  own  bosom,  is  tearing  at 
its  side  and  base.  It  is  an  unequal  contest,  witli 
all  the  fury  and  all  the  success  on  one  side. 
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ilobson  as  a  Mountain 


It 


clunatcthe  bottom  of  the  Grand  Forks  valley 
S,°1!T  "/  *■■''  '^"^  '  magnificent  foresi 
wZ^lnTl  ''.**u'P''""'  '*'""*'=  (J^'^h),  giant 
cedar,  and  hemlock-trees  often  three  feet  or  more 

of  shrubs  the  devU-s  club  being  most  in  evidence; 
valley  a  thick  sponge  of  moss  and  ferns  holds 
uL"°rthe     ^•'f'---- of  the  growth  qj^: 

This  valley  is  about  three  thousand  feet  above 
tne   s«a.  and   the   warm,   moist   winds   from   the 
ocean  have  free  access  between  the  rather  scaTt e  cd 
and  low  mountains  of  the  Gold  and  Coast  ranges 
ctT.^  "'?;'*="  *^  '""'^'  -«>'  climate  ofThe 

fr^'theT'  ''''^^  '■"'''^  '^  *'«  ••""dred  miles 
from  the  nearc  .c  arm  of  the  Pacific. 

and  at^he^r  ^^^J'^'^y'  »>»'  '.7oo  feet  higher 
and  at  the  r  of  the  mounuin.  the  climate  i 
vegetation  are  totally  different,  and  the  little  grove 
protected  by  a  low  wall  of  rock  from  the  gfacilr' 
where  our  teepee  was  pitched,  showed  no  S  of 
luxuriance.     Stubby  spruces  and  balsams  roTe  to 

reachmg  a  foot  at  the  butt;    and  their  slow  and 
m  agre  growth  is  shown  by  a  dead  tree  cut  Tor 

rinac  ^  ".""  *^**"  ^<>  ^*  240  annual 

mgs    of    growth.      The    largest    trees;   a    fo^ 

through  at  the  base,  must  have  toiled  four  or  five 
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centurie*  to  reach  that  bulk,  and  thea  aeem  to 
have  ahnost  stood  still,  for  the  outer  ring*  are 
too  narrow  to  separate  even  with  a  lens. 

The  undergrowth  is  equally  meagre,  a  few 
willows  growing  scmewhat  thriftily  along  the 
streams  where  they  are  well  watered,  but  other 
bushy  plants  being  straggly  and  poverty-stricken, 
while  the  mosses  and  lichens  of  the  drier  ground 
are  thin  and  harsh,  scarcely  hiding  the  poor,  stony 
soil.  Only  two  kinds  of  berries  occur,  the  crow- 
berry  {Empetrum  nigrum),  found  everywhere  in 
sub-Arctic  climates,  and  a  red-berry  bearing  plant, 
whose  name  I  do  not  know,  low-growing  and  taking 
on  intense  scarlet  and  crimson  colours  in  Sep- 
tember, found  with  grasses  and  sedges  on  the 
older  moraines.  The  three  members  of  the  heather 
family  growing  in  the  Rockies  are  common 
(Casslope  tetragonea,  with  white  bells;  Bryanthus 
empetrtformls,  with  reddish  flowers ;  and  B.  glaii' 
duUfera,  with  yellowisli-white  blossoms). 

The  whole  assemblage  is  that  of  a  cool,  some- 
what dry  region,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  rich 
and  prosperous  growths  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  mountains. 
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SOME     COMPARISONS 

None  of  the  mountains  of  North  America  can  h, 
measured  against  the  Himalayas  oT'he  Z^r 
^^M.^'^'T-r"  '°  ''^»'«»  familiar  £ 

S  ssStt^an'r^trsor  s  r  -'-- 

^-ou,  workers  am'ong  th/ HiXyas  'thf  An^ 

them  season  after  »>!>»»«      t     j  '° 

British  rlimh.      J       T'     ^°  **'**  experienced 

on"y  a  fiw  h        '""  *''*  ^'■'"^  °'  Swiss  Alps, 
only  a  few  hours'  journey  from  home,  to  Banff 

^pi^f^h-srcSLr""^--'- 

Colorado,  which  are  thousands  of  f  J^  Whe/ 
Why  should  the  Canadian  Rockies  oVove  In- 
ascmating  than  Pike's  Peak  or  Mounrv^iry? 
It  IS  evident  that  the  cause  is  not  To  be  fS 
jn  altitude  alone,  for  few  of  them  risl  I  We  tS 
thousand  feet  and  none  above  13,700 
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The  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  mountains 
depend,  of  course,  on  various  factors,  of  which 
absolute  height  is  only  one.  ReUtive  height  above 
the  surrounding  pUins  or  valleys  counts  for  more, 
and  permanent  snowfields  and  glaciers  are  needed 
to  give  the  true  Alpine  charm;  and  these  may 
be  found  on  peaks  of  only  nine  thousand  feet 
among  thf  Selfcirks.  They  rise  above  valleys  only 
two  or  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  their 
northern  latitude  and  moister  climate  provide  a 
heavy  snowfall,  so  that  they  are  crowned  with 
fields  of  nivi  and  glaciers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  much  higher  mountains 
of  Colorado  rise  from  a  plain  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea  and  halve  so  feeble  a  snowfall  that 
they  are  bare  before  the  end  of  summer. 

Except  in  the  short  extension  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies  into  Washington  and  Montana,  there  are 
scarcely  any  glaciers  to  be  found  south  of  the 
mtemational  boundary.     Even  the  noble  row  of 
extinct  volcanoes  running  down  through  the  Pacific 
States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,   including 
Mount  Baker,  Mount  Rainer,  Mount  Shasta,  and 
others,    bear   only   a   few   tiny   glaciers,   though 
their  fine  cones  with  snowy  tops  make  impressive 
objects  as  seen  from  the  comparatively  low  plains. 
This  IS  still  more  true  of  the  lofty  Mexican 
volcanoes,  the  Nevados,  or  snow-tipped  peaks  •  for 
even  Popocatepetl  and  Orizaba,  reaching  eighteen 
thousand    feet    in    height,    are   without   glaciers, 
though  they  are  capped  by  two  or  three  thousand 
feet  of  snow.     In  a  climb  of  Orizaba  some  years 
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•ncient  lava  »^.^?  »i    depre,„ons  between  the 
of  the  ascent  ^on  ^^\^'  '"'  ^'S°«  '«« 

nea?;  vtS  st/';.  f  "*'  *'  "^'^"^  »"<»  "mo- 
tion of  eVade«^„      ^™"  P""*^'"'  *e  forma- 

mountainf ^d  on  arhV'  ?.'"'«''  A™""-"* 
them  of  the  mosTthrni  ,!'*'  ^'  ^"'~'  'o»*ing 
°f  Alpine  ia^s    the  ;t^  ""?  '«'"«'^«  feature! 

crevas'sed  ^acL'^tonrs  °'thT"'  uf  t'"'  °^ 
moraines,  and  the  wh^tf^  i  ■  .  '"''"V-heaped 
on  a  su.;.y  itemJn       ''"'"''  *°"^'^  '»  «-«' 

sinking  in  theTelkf-k^  to  Tf "". ""'''  ""'* 
to  6.0OO  feet  .50  mile?  t^'^thVSrth"''  "'^ 
fields  and   tlarii-rc   „  north,    snow- 

Fromasingfes^mit  h''"^^"*"'  '"  «^''««^«- 
Most  of  themT^lL^^f.r""*''*  fifty  g'aciers. 

but  there  ar^a  fewXll/'  "='"'""  »'«*«". 
a  hundred  squ!«  L«  fn  ^  "^  ''".''''"^  *''"  *»' 
tongues  dow^ro^verai^v^ys'"'  ^'"'""^  ^^«- 

mor^i„r£:^re::^-f  *;  ^°r™  ^-^^'an 
glaciers  observed  al^dJ  '''P'"*''^'    y«   the 

In  the  wholeTordmrn%™r;Vj2r'^^^^- 
are   probably  more   gUcieTtha^  "  *'" 

continent  in  the  world  '"   ^"'^  °''>*'' 

From  what  has  been  sa./?  .u 
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ioe-axe  and  glacier-rope  miut  come  to  the 
CMiadian  Rockies.  It  must  not  be  thought, 
however,  that  the  Rockies  are  the  highest  nuHin- 
tains  in  Canada,  for  this  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
Far  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  region  described 
m  this  book  there  is  a  smaller  but  much  loftier 
range  along  the  boundary  between  the  Yukon 
territory  of  Canada  and  Alaska.  The  range  has 
no  very  fixed  name,  though  in  position  it  belongs 
to  the  Coast  Ranges  of  the  Pacific. 

Fine  snowy  mountains,  evidently  high,  may  be 
seen  from  the  ocean  whenever  the  fogs  lift  and 
the  clouds  break  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
"  panhandle  "  of  Alaska.  The  highest  of  these, 
Mount  St.  Elias,  was  once  wrongfully  accused  of 
being  a  volcano,  apparently  because  of  its  shape 
and  the  tuft  of  clouds  commonly  drifting  from  its 
summit.  Ahnost  its  whole  eighteen  thousand  feet 
of  height  is  snow-covered,  except  on  cliffs  too 
steep  for  snow  to  lie ;  and  to  climb  it  the  Prince 
of  Abruzzi  had  to  organise  an  Arctic  expedition, 
traveUing  with  sledges.  SeUa's  marvellous  photo- 
graphs give  an  excellent  idea  of  it. 

Mount  St.  Elias  is  the  comer-post  of  the  inter- 
national boundary  between  Alaska  and  Yukon 
territory,  and  its  summit  may  be  claimed  by  both 
nations.  Several  of  its  neighbours,  such  as  Mount 
Fairweather,  are  also  notable  mountains,  rising 
almost  directly  from  the  sea  to  elevations  of  twelve 
thousand  feet  or  more. 

While  Mount  St.  Elias  has  long  been  known, 
it  has  only  been  discovered  comparatively  recently 
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i«  «  .Ititude^^;  '?*^  «ri«aguI.tion  give. 

Sim-ey.  but  nowT^^J?  V    k^ ""''^  Geological 
"Pfdition  wor'be*„ec^'iS   '^•'    '"'    ~«'^ 

it.  riviU..  MountTL   E^:f  JV"'"'\«"f'»"«« 

*  thousand  /«* .   k  .  ■  °  Onzaba,  by  fully 

*»  bor^.?^t:  '::Sotf °""'  •-  *"™ "' 

•  height  of  overSStv  Aol^%'^'^'''  '^* 
•«n«J  Mount  MSevr"."*-  "^ '«» 
been  made  to  aWk  on^  7'^- '."""P**  '"'^ 
exploited.  "'  *'""  *»'  *b.ch  was  widely 

*.  ■"""kry  »™^rf  SoT'  *"""■' 


The  Quadian  Rockiet 

acc«M,  too  snowy,  uid  too  wvere  in  their  climatic 
conditioM  to  become  teriout  rivals  of  the  Rockies 
■•  moimuin  playgrounds.  They  are  immense- 
tremendous— but  lack  relief  and  contrast.  They 
are  too  forbidding  to  attract  the  climber  except 
to  perform  a  strenuous  feat  and  then  escape  to 
more  cheerful  climates.  In  spite  of  their  much 
lower  suture  the  Rockies  will  doubtless  hold  their 
own  agamst  them,  at  least  for  many  years  to 
come. 

It  goes  with  ut  saying  that  the  Rockies  have 
been  compared  many  a  time  with  the  Alps,  for 
most  of  the  experienced  climbers  who  visit  them 
got  their  training  in  that  efficient  school.  The 
opinions  of  Old  World  mountaineers  have  varied 
wildely,  some,  after  a  few  days  among  the  easily 
reached  summits  along  the  railway,  adopting  a 
lofty  and  condescending  tone  toward  them ;  while 
others,  going  farther  afield,  have  found  in  them 
charms  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  Alps  and  have 
written  enthusiastically  about  them. 

It  must  be  admitted  immediately  that  the  human 
and  social  attramions  of  the  Alps  are  lacking. 
Whoever  desires  picturesque  chalets  on  the 
mountain-sides  and  convenient  hotels  in  every 
valley  with  a  table  d'hdte  dinner  in  the  evening 
should  not  come  to  the  Rockies,  though  there  are 
a  few  comfortable  hotels  along  the  railway.  There 
are  no  well-built  roads  nor  carefully-made  paths, 
except  in  the  park  at  Banff,  and  no  jodelers  to 
raise  the  echoes  at  suitable  points,  nor  herds 
cows  with  musical  bells  on  the  high  meadows. 
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At  BUMt  in  tha  ««»  _*  u 
'••ok  down  hom^^J"^  "«•««  one  n.y 
lonely  „Uey  .h/i^?*  ^f  P*^  •««»  •«•  in  ««,; 
Wue  -aolce  curiL^  ft!' !",'"*«  f««ily  with 

«Tound..  **  "••  *«y  to  their  hunting- 

eve^S^^f^^f'oSWphw-.  poi„,  of  view, 
"here  in  the  RoS^ef^'^fo^  «•  cour..e^rt  «,««- 
•"•to  are  carved  im„'  ■.  *"**  ■«"''*  ««<»  tilted 
eluding  riskT^J rr  aSr«  "'  •'-l-'.  «f 
we  present  in  every  for^*^  V  *"*"*  «>d  ice 
'om  with  blue  c^^J°^  •".«>*  "I  e-y  or 
7~cs.  There  i.:r.ry%^'P'77«l«to  daring 
dew  or  muddy,  gentle  o?^?^  V'"«  «t  work, 
lw»er  river,  i^  S  ,»i""°"n'  ^''"''*««  ""^h 

*nd   beautiful.     Everv   -^  ""**  numerou. 

l^-Uty  on  the  phy.S  ^^^    "'   ^'""«   ^'^ 

somewhere  in  Ae  Skfef  .    •**  *'"  ''«^«'oped 

but  from  my  own  ob^^!  J ,"  "  »  *«  AjJT; 

«rften  the  Alpine  mounu^^  '„7/ '"«*«  »!«' 

the  picture  better  compos^  &k    •"""  P**'**' 

of  the  beholder,  than TtS S,    "  '^'  "'  '^«' 

^thi.  i,,  I  belS^e.  4tly l^'lf  "*"  "»~" 
comj-ratively  «„^,  '^f  2  S  of  area.     The 

•tatuesque  and  more  easily  sLn^J^*^  "  "«" 
Pomt  of  view  than  ^IJT^/T  ^^  1"^' 

-ntrati.at2Lr--t^--t 
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greatest  defect  of  the  Rockies  as  compared  with 
the  Alps. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  cleanness  and 
virginity,  an  exquisite  loneliness,  about  many  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  peiaks  and  valleys  that  has 
a  peculiar  charm.  There  is  the  feeling  of  having 
made  a  new  discovery,  of  having  caught  Nature 
unawares  at  her  work  of  creation,  as  one  turns 
off  from  a  scarcely-beaten  route  into  one  never 
trodden  at  all  by  the  feet  of  white  men;  and 
this  experience  may  be  had  in  a  thousand  valleys 
among  the  Rockies. 

Climbing  began  there  less  thart  three  decades 
ago,  and  it  is  only  within  about  a  hundred  miles 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific   Railway  that   Swiss  or 
Austrian  or   Italian  ■  guides  have   been  at   work. 
Within    that    belt    most    mountains    have    been 
.climbed  and  most   passes   crossed;    but   farther 
north,  and  perhaps  also  farther  south,  there  are 
hundreds  of  tmtouched  peaks,  and  every  climb 
may  open  out  new  valleys  and  new  prospects. 
To   my  mind   much  of  the  attraction   of   the 
Rockies  and  Selkirks   lies  in   this   sense  of  the 
freshness  of  everything.     Each  ride  or  tramp  or 
climb  promises  to  open  out  the  unknown,  the  un- 
visited,  the  unmapped;    while  in  the  Alps  all  is 
ancient,  cared  for,  and  has  long  ago  been  tramped 
over  by  human  feet  and  toiled  over  by  human 
hands.      There    is    nothing    unexpected    but   the 
weather,  and  that  has  been  blessed  or  cursed  in 
the  same  words  by  dozens  of  travellers  before. 
As  to  climbs,  my  experience  in  the  Alps  has 
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Some  Comparisons 


Perience  of  both  sav  .'  vT  ^"^  ^'^  '*'''«  "- 
other  high  pSs  v^i  .,^°""'  ^°^''**  "««>  »  few 
climbs.  «dSw  Jr^"  '^.""^  ««gnificent 
joyed  on  a  hostSSnn?  '"*"*'""«  '='«  >«  «n- 
of  the  lofti«-Hrn 7w T""'  '■  •'"'  ""*  ""'^""ty 
modern  Alpine  ™  ""^  *"*  **  *'''"  °f  the 

this«ayb/::,|~»7^^»everely."     While 

that  the  wriS,"  "^.X  ttae%''r^"*'  •'  ''PP'"* 
acquaintance  of  some  „f  "  ^  "*"  ««'>«'  the 
'"ch  as  Assin  bS  oft^  "^^  'l^'^"''  P«^»' 
Matterhom,  and  it  R„h  "'"'f"*'  *'*  *«= 
if  any  peak  hTth-  a?    ^*''«on.      It  is  doubtful 

of  all  the  partii  «ce^^  ^^  *u  •  ^J  *"  '"  ^"^"ss 
its  ascent  ^^^  *"'^  *'»•«=''  have  attempted 

nm'"ovL:id°^.^s':ith^':r-  •--  •-- 

tjon  rather  than  climbtat  St  the  s  i^-  T^'^"- 
been  even  less  studied  Tt  im  k/"'''''''''  ^^' 
yet  before  we  shall  know  ennn^i    «      "^"^  y«^« 

to  compare  them  faWy  w,rEurl°"'r"°'^^ 
the  Alps.  '  ^"^  Europe's  playground. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  eive  Sf,,t«;  u       . 
Colhe's  estimate  of  the  rpi„7  Stuttfield  and 

two  mountain  regSnf    stlt    *"?"'°''^  °'  «"« 
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cannot  rival."  Going  on  to  describe  the  landscapes 
in  the  valleys,  they  refer  to  the  magnificent  forests 
with  their  tangle  of  vegetation,  and  above  all  "  the 
size,  number,  and  exquisite  colouring  of  the  moun- 
tain lakes— in  these  things  the  new  Switzerland 
stands  pre-eminent." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  western 
Canadian  mountains  differ  in  many  ways  from  the 
well-known  and  well-beloved  Alps,  especially  in 
their  vast  area;  but  that  in  essential  charm  and 
interest,  after  balancing  specLsl  defects  and  special 
advantages,  the  Rockies  lio  not  fall  behind  the 
Alps,  while  the>  far  surpass  in  attractiveness  any 
other  mountain  regions  of  America. 

How  lofty  the  peaks  are  in  the  immense  stretch 
of  mountains  to  the  horth  little  is  known.  There 
may  be  rivals  to  Mount  Robson  in  height  and 
difficulty ;  and  in  any  case  ihe  sinking  of  the  snow- 
line toward  the  north  and  west  will  insure  great 
snowfields  and  glaciers.  For  the  ordinary  moun- 
tain climber,  however,  the  area  already  opened  up, 
or  soon  to  be  opened  up,  by  new  railways  stUl 
provides  ample  scope. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII 

THB   BUILDING  OF  THE  ROCKIES 

conti^uoufSCLTe  wo*;  'T''  ^  ""'''• 
in  its  most  restricted  senLT     k  ""«^  *'  "*"« 
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methods  that  arfst«n„^'°"'    Preparation    by 

nat  are  strange  and  mysterious,  but  that 
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seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  The  operation 
begins  by  forming  a  long,  shallow  trough  of  the 
sea  of  appropriate  width,  stretching  for  one 
or  two  thousand  miles  beside  a  fairly  lofty  continent 
or  between  two  continents.  Into  this  trough 
rivers,  waves,  and  tides  transport  and  spread  out 
thousands  of  cubic  miles  of  sediments,  which  never 
fill  it  up,  for  the  hollow  floor  of  the  trough  slowly 
settles  down  as  the  sediments  accumulate.  Some- 
times coarse  wave-worn  fragments  of  hard  rocks, 
such  as  quartz,  are  spread  out  rapidly,  at  others 
sand  is  deposited  far  and  wide  in  the  trough,  and 
alternately  with  them  the  rivers  bring  down 
volumes  of  mud  that  are  widely  distributed.  Along 
the  shore  and  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  trough 
shellfish  of  all  kinds,  corals,  stone  lilies,  and  many 
other  animals  live  and  die,  leaving  their  hard  parts 
in  the  beds  of  ooze. 

In  the  case  of  the  Rockies  this  vast  prepara- 
tory laying  down  of  rock  began  at  a  very  remote 
age,  in  the  Cambrian,  many  millions  of  years  before 
the  mountains  were  to  be  built,  and  the  process 
went  on  through  the  long  ages  of  the  Silurian, 
the  Devonian,  and  the  Carboniferous— that  is, 
through  the  whole  of  the  Palaeozoic. 

Thus  immense  quantities  of  gravel,  sand,  mud, 
and  shells  have  been  laid  down  and  transformed 
into  sheets  of  conglomerate,  quartzite,  slate,  and 
limestone,  the  whole  more  than  twenty  thousand 
feet  in  thickness ;  and  throughout  this  period  of 
preparation  the  trough  had  remained  a  shallow  sea, 
which  had  engulfed  all  the  thousands  of  cubic  miles 
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M  the  jpeat  trough,  or  geosyncline,  just  described, 
sh-etching  from   Montana  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackaizie,  where  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust 
were  bent  down  under  the  enormous  load  of  sedi. 
ments   ,nto   deeper,   hotter   levels,  and  thus   lost 
thtiT   old    strength.      They    became    phistic    and 
yielded  more  easily  than  parts  of  the  crust  not 
so  loaded,  and  in  the  collapse  great  segments  of 
the  crust  were  pushed  against  other  segments  by 
Ml  resistible  thrust  inland  from  the  floor  of  the 
Pacific.    The  Coast  Range  and  the  Selkirks.  long 
ago  pudied  up  and  consolidated,  drove  before  them 
this  softened,  plastic  belt  of  former  sea  bottom 
crumpling,  crushing,  folding  the  rocks  and  piling 
them  up  in  confused  windrows,  1.600  miles  long 
sixty  miles  wide,  and  several  miles  high.    We  must 
not  conceive  of  this  dibdclt  as  the  result  of  one 
overwhelming   push,   however.      The   thrust   was 
probably  of  a  few  feet  at  a  time,  but  renewed 
for  many  thousands  of  years,  each  time  causing 
the  earth  to  shudder  in  an  earthquake,  until  the 
great  work  was  accomplished  and  a  new  moun- 
tarn  range  was  elevated  parallel  to  the  old  ones 
Which  fenced  the  continent  from  the  Pacific. 

At  the  completion  of  the  work  the  Rocky 
Mountams  were  perhaps  as  lofty  as  the  Andes  or 
Himalayas,  for  the  tooth  of  time  has  been  devour- 
mg  their  summits  during  all  the  miUions  of  years 
between  the  Eocene  and  the  present,  so  their  full 
stature  mvi  have  been  diminished  by  thouswids 
of  feet. 

The  evidence  for  all  these  thmgs  is,  of  course, 
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toward  the  centre  of  the  range,  but  crumpled  and 
overturned  in  the  north-eastern  ranges  ;  and  many 
of  the  existing  mounuin-top*  are  tynclinet,  like 
Mount  Robson  itself,  but  with  more  complicated 
structures. 

The  original  tilted  blocks  and  symmetrical  or 
overturned  folds  were,  of  course,  only  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  the  present  mountains  have 
been  carved,  and  the  file  and  chisel  are  stiU  busy 
in  the  shaping  process,  which  will  never  be  com- 
plete  till  the  ranges  are  worn  down  to  hills 
or  a  plain. 

The  Pacific  side  of  the  Rockies  is  being  much 
more  actively  devoured  than  the  side  toward  the 
plains,  because  of  its  more  rapid  slopes  and  heavier 
fall  of  snow  and  rain. 

Whether  the  mountains  are  still  rising  so  as  to 
balance  the  destruction  is  doubtful.  Dr.  Dawson, 
one  of  the  keenest  students  of  the  Rockies,  believed 
that  they  had  been  elevated  five  thousand  feet  since 
the  Ice  Age,  but  the  proof  that  they  stood  up 
to  their  waists  in  the  Pacific  so  recently  as  that 
does  not  seem  entirely  convincing. 

The  Selkirks,  however,  much  older  than  the 
Rockies  and  exposed  to  even  more  violent  attacks, 
must  have  received  an  important  hoist  within  the 
last  few  millions  of  years  to  make  the  fine  showing 
they  do. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  Rockies  were 

elevated  with  so  little  volcanic  activity.    Lavas  and 

ash  rocks  are  entirely  wanting  except  toward  the 

south,  though  they  are  massively  developed  in  the 
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